Nothing 
moves  Chicago 
like  the 
Tribune 


Golf  school  introduces  more  than 
a  million  Chicagoans  to  the  game 


For  31  consecutive  years,  the  Tribune  Golf  School  has 
called  Chicago  golfers  to  the  courses  by  the  thousands.  Ten 
thousand,  fifteen,  sometimes  more.  Golfers  of  all  ages,  sizes 
and  abilities  ...  the  good  and  the  would-be  alike  ...  so 
many  that  the  4  lessons  in  the  seriee  have  to  be  given  at  the 
same  time  at  four  different  Municipal  Courses.  The  Tributte 
Golf  School  has  introduced  a  million  or  more  Chicagoans 
to  the  game! 

Proved  again:  The  editorial  vitaUty  of  the  Tribune  holds 
and  molds  the  most  respmnsive  advertising  audience  in  all 
Chicago.  The  largest  advertising  audience,  too  .  .  .  with 
425,000  more  readers  every  day! 


Chicago  Tribune 

Chicagoland  PGA  Members  teach  at  the 
Tribune  Golf  School.  Here  Tom  Walah  . . . 
member  of  the  “faculty”  every  year  for 
31  years  . . .  with  a  part  of  the  class  of  ’63! 
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They  spend  more 


in  Baltimore ! 


...  the  lively  moderns 
who  keep  News-Posted! 

Lively  people  on  the  go.  Their  desire  for 
better  living  stimulates  their  urge  to  buy.  So 
advertisers,  who  want  more  out  of 
Baltimore,  concentrate  on  the  lively  ones 
who  find  in  the  lively  News-Post  the 
kind  of  newspaper  they  want  in  their  homes. 

The  News-Post  delivers  more  circulation, 
more  concentrated  circulation,  more  families 
of  three  or  more  persons,  more  homes 
with  children  and  with  both  men  and  women 
under  45.  Reach  booming  Baltimore’s 
lively  moderns  —  the  buying 
moderns  —  through  the 


Baltimor^^^News-Post 
and  Sunday  American 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


2 


JULY  J 

1 7>20— National  Editorial  Association,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washingtoitf 
25-27 — ^Virginia  Press  Auodation,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


AUGUST 


1- 3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C, 

2 —  U.S.  Basketball  Writars  Association,  Sherman  House,  Chicago. 

4-6— Texas  Daily  Nevrspaper  Association  Confarence,  Driscoll  Hotel,  Corpe 

Christi,  Texas. 

4-9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

12-16— Communication  Librarians'  Worbhop.  Syracuse  University,  Syi» 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

14-15 — Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop,  Arlington  Arms  Motel,  Colue 
bus,  O. 

17- 18— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodation  Foramen,  North's  Clwdf 
Wagon,  Medford. 

18- 21 — ^Western  Classified  Advertising  Assodation,  Sheraton  Hotal,  Pott 
land.  Ore. 

19- 24— international  Photo  Engravers  Union.  Miami,  Fla. 

23- 24— Montana  State  Press  Association,  Big  Mountain  resort,  Whitaiyi, 
Mont. 

24 -  Montana  AP,  Whitefish. 

25- 28 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Assodation.  Griswold  HoW. 
Groton,  Conn. 

25- 29 — ^Assodation  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

26- 28 — International  Mailers  Union.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SEPTEMBER 

6-7 — Hoosior  State  Press  Association  Statewide  Advertising  Conferenesl 
Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis.  ^ 

6-10 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Aboard  SS  Tadoussac  vf 
Saguenay  Cruise  from  Montreal.  } 

9-13 — International  Stareotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union.  Cincinnati.  j 

12- 15 — New  York  Press  Association.  Treadway  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopev^ 

town.  N.Y,  ; 

13 —  Ohio  Suburban  Newspapers'  Conference,  University  Inn,  Columbus,  0..! 

13- 15 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  Clinic,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  D«j,' 

Moines.  f 

14- 15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colusa 

bus,  O.  I 

15- 16— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Presidsd^ 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editorial  Writers,  Suif\; 

tides,  Oceanlake.  } 

20- 22 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Fairmont, 
Francisco. 

21- 22 — Rorida  Women's  Press  Club,  awards  presentation.  Fontaineblaev 

Hotal,  Miami  Beach.  1 

22- 24— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Blackhawk 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

22- 25 — ^Western  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Edgewater  Inn,  Sei; 
Rafael,  California. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Philadelphii'';- 

26-Oct.  2 — New  England  Assodated  Press  News  Executives  Association^: 

Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

28-29— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Auron^ 
28-29 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Drake  Oakbrook  Hotsi 
Oak  Brook,  III. 

28- 29 — ^Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers'  Clinic 
Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Regional  Promotion,  Northland  Hotel,  Green  Bay,  Wisc» 


OCTOBER 


2-5 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5- 12 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Aboard  MS  Queen  of  Bermudt-. 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

6- 8 — New  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Hotel  Syrt* 

cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

6-9 — Southern  Regional  Promotion,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfo';'jj 


Va. 


10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hofii.^j 
Harrisburg.  5 
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HOW  TO  SEE  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


In  the  Old  Pharmacy  Museum  of  New  Orleans,  you  see  the 
beautiful  antique  bottles  and  druggist  jars  .  .  .  read  the 
quaint  old  prescriptions . . .  smell  the  forgotten  drugs  of  a 
bygone  day  when  modern  science  was  young. 


Now  science  has  come  of  age  in  the  Middle  South,  and 
industry  knows  it.  That's  why  plants  like  Monsanto's 
Eldorado,  Arkansas,  Refinery  (Lion  Oil)  are  located  here — 
where  markets  are  easily  accessible. 


The  changing  Middle  South  is  research  oriented.  University  laboratories,  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  industry  itself  are  developing  more  profitable  products, 
more  profitable  production  methods.  The  research  personnel  and  facilities  are  here¬ 
in  the  changing  Middle  South,  where  people  believe  in  industry’s  right  to  profit. 


The 

Middle  South 


UTILITIES  SYSTEM 


INVESTOR-OWNED  COMPANIES 


Free  factual  news  quarterly.  The  Changing  Middle  South— write  The  Middle 
South  Area  Office,  2it9  International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 


Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 
New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


ARKANSAS  •  LOUISIANA  •  MISSISSIPPI  /  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 
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HOBBY?  Frank  E.  Shaffer,  business 


WHATS  YOUR 

columnist  and  advertising  promotion  manager,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  Daily  Mail,  loves  trains  and  on  a  recent 
trip  to  Houston  he  extended  his  mileage  aboard  railroad  engines 
to  7.548  miles.  He  writes:  “If  any  newspaperman  wants  to  see 
how  crazy  a  motorist  can  be,  he  should  ride  an  engine.  I’ve  seen 
cars  making  90mph  in  an  attempt  to  beat  my  train  to  a  cross¬ 
ing!”  Hobby  of  Alta  Maloney,  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  is 
observing  “Be  Kind  to  Press  Agents  Day”  each  Tuesday,  when 
she  gives  a  candy  bar  to  each  publicity  man  who  calls  on  her. 
Hobby  of  Tillie  Roome,  who  works  in  a  grocery  store,  is  editing 
the  Louise  (Tex.)  Outdoor  Newspaper,  called  the  biggest  news¬ 
paper  in  Texas.  She  writes  news  items  on  a  billboard,  8-hy-16 
feet,  next  door  to  the  grocery  because  the  village  has  no  other 
newspaper.  She  has  a  press  card  issued  by  the  Texas  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Safety  to  prove  she  is  a  newspaper  editor. 


The  Printer's  Disciple 

He  pied  the  type  of  his  very  first  galley. 

He  made  a  mess  of  our  spotless  ad  alley. 

In  wreaking  havoc  he  seemed  to  revel. 

No  wonder  he’s  called  a  printer’s  “devil”! 

— A1  Goodman 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


^RTCtfesthe  important  men 
you’d  like  most  to  reach. 


— “Thar  she  blows!”  is  no  longer  just  a  bit  of  dialogue 
from  salty  whaling  novels  for  Adolph  Katz,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
feature  writer,  who  went  on  a  whale  hunt  off  Nova  Scotia  on 
a  110-foot  schooner  for  Philadelphia’s  new  Aquarama.  TTje 
cruise  to  northern  seas  was  a  turnabout  for  him  since  his^ 
last  out-of-town  feature  assignment  was  to  the  jungles  of  Central^ 
America  with  an  archeological  expedition  to  unearth  ancient 
Mayan  tombs.  ...  A  musical,  “I  Dream  of  Jeanie,”  by  Myles 
Standish,  movie  and  drama  critic  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
since  1946,  was  given  its  world  premiere  in  the  12,000-seat 
outdoor  St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera.  The  work  is  based  on  a 
fictional  episode  in  the  life  of  the  composer,  Stephen  Foster, 
during  a  visit  to  the  Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans.  .  .  .  Another 
drama  critic,  Bob  Walters,  Portland  Oregonian,  who  writes 
of  names  in  lights  on  Broadway,  was  bowled  over  to  find  his 
name  in  lights  on  Broadway.  The  marquee  of  Portland’s  Broad¬ 
way  Theatre  at  Broadway  and  Salmon  bore  this  illuminated 
legend:  “The  Broadway  Salutes  Bob  Walters.”  The  modest 
critic  made  no  mention  of  the  compliment  in  his  writings.  .  . . 
The  Old  Grand-Dad  Club  reports  its  member  with  the  most 
grandchildren  is  Don  Rose,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  columnist, 
who  has  70. 

Unit  Count 

Copyreader,  if  you  rate,  | 

Headlines  will  not  hurt  a  bit : 

While  you  fume  and  fumigate. 

You  are  certain  of  a  fit. 

—Jacob  C.  Solovay 

— Heady  heads:  “Wry  Retailers  Won’t  Swallow  New  Liquv; 
Bill” — Washington  Post',  “Bongo  Players  .Advised  To  Ask  f«i 
Forgiveness”^— Milu>aufcee  Sentin^i  “Sniffle  Snifdters:  Id’s  Noli 
Fuddy  Wid  A  Bad  Code”— Indianapolis  Star;  “National  Matdv 
cover  Week  Coming:  Striking  Hobby  Is  Warming  Up”— IFask 
ington  Post;  “Growing  Pains:  Resorts  Resort  to  Last  Resort”— 
Hartford  Courant;  “Law  Rewritten:  New  Draft  Says,  ‘If  Cat 


published  at:  NEW  YORK.  SILVER  SPRING,  MD., 

CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


VKHERfVMY, 

Ek  Editor 


OfRco  copios  of  E&P  ditoppoaring?  Won*  yot— gotting 
dippod?  Subfcribo  NOW  and  hava  E&P  sant  to  your  homa 
aacn  waak.  Ralax  with  your  own  "trash  copy"  without  taar 
of  tomaona  paaking  ovar  your  shouldar  or  snitching  your 
favorita  raading! 

Nama . 

Addrass  . 

CHy . Zona _ Stata . 

Company . 

Mail  ekaek  la 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10022 

$6JiO  a  year,  VS.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  flO.OO 


Conjunk-tion  I 

Now  give  Tom  Pease 
A  great  big  hand— 

Unless  Md  White 
Prefers  or/and. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journtd  (Madison) I 
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TWO  MAJOR  AWARDS 


NEW  YORK  STATE  RAR  ASSOCIATION  AWARD 

won  by  Long  Island  Press  feature  writer  Charlotte  Ames 


NATION’S  NO.  1  MARKET! 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHRISTIANS  AND 
JEWS  AWARD  won  by  David  Jacobs,  Long  Island 
Press  news  editor,  for  the  best  editorial  on  brotherhood. 


for  the  best  newspaper  articles  on  the  law. 


Serving  the  finest  home  communities  in  the  nation's  No.  1  market,  the  Long  Island  Press,  with 
more  than  300,000  daily  circulation,  is  proud  to  have  received  these  two  coveted  awards  in 
a  single  week! 

The  Long  Island  Press,  in  its  circulatian  area  —  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  —  has 
20,000  more  circulation  than  the  N.Y.  News;  53,000  more  than  all  N.Y.  City  evening  newspapers 
combined;  and  approximately  200,000  more  circulation  than  either  the  Times,  Mirror  or  Tribune. 
Every  day  an  increasing  number  of  advertisers  are  acting  on  these  facts.  How  about  you? 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  •  NKWHOUSK  NBWSPAPKRS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.Y. 


editorial 


Legislative  Intent 

In  the  (lel)ate  on  the  Administration’s  jjrojxtsed  civil  riglits  legisla¬ 
tion,  there  has  been  no  overt  suggestion  that  the  “public  accommo¬ 
dations”  section  would  embrace  the  newspaper  business.  But  neither 
has  there  been  any  mention  that  the  bill,  which  was  drafted  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  should  provide  a  specific  exemp¬ 
tion  of  the  press.  Title  II,  as  explained  by  Attorney  General  Kennedy, 
would  establish  “the  right  of  citizens,  without  regard  to  race  or  (olor, 
to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the  facilities  of  public  establishments 
serving  interstate  travelers  or  affecting  the  interstate  movement  of 
gcKxls  in  commerce.”  The  bill  itself  specifies  “gootls,  services,  facilities, 
privileges,  advantages  and  accomnuxlations  of  public  establishments.” 

The  -Attorney  General  told  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that 
“there  is  no  difference — in  terms  of  private  property  rights — between 
telling  a  businessman  whom  he  may  not  do  business  with  on  the  one 
hand,  and  telling  him  that  if  his  business  is  ojjen  to  those  traveling  in 
interstate  commerce  his  doors  should  be  ojjen  to  one  r.nd  all,  on  the 
other  hand.”  .As  far  as  he  went,  Mr.  Kennedy  manifests  a  concern  for 
the  people  who  are  denied  the  services  of  “public  accommotlations” 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin.  The  proposed  law,  however,  is 
directed  at  the  places  of  business  and  we  find  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark 
of  Pennsylvania  declaring:  “No  business,  no  matter  how  small,  which 
offers  public  accommodations  in  interstate  commerce,  should  have  the 
right  to  insult  and  humiliate  Negroes  by  refusing  them  service.” 

When  the  legislation  is  read  in  the  light  of  the  general  dictionary 
definition  of  an  “accommodation”  being  “something  supplied  for 
convenience  or  to  satisfy  a  need,”  it  is  conceivable  that  a  legal  basis 
might  be  established  to  compel  a  newspaper  to  “accommcxlate”  Negro 
readers,  upon  demand  or  under  threat,  with  news  and  advertising  of 
special  concern  to  them.  The  spectacle  of  pickets,  marching  outside  a 
newspaj>er  office,  seeking  more  publicity  for  “civil  rights”  agitators,  is 
already  testimony  to  the  latent  power  that  might  be  unleashed. 

The  state  courts,  in  many  cases,  have  carefully  distinguished  the 
newspaper  business  as  an  “ordinary”  business,  subject  to  general  busi¬ 
ness  law’s,  from  one  that  might  be  characterized  as  a  (tublic  utility.  As 
a  private  business — not  one  “affected  with  a  public  interest” — a  news- 
paf>er  has  a  right  to  publish  what  its  publisher  chooses  and  to  deal 
with  whom  he  chooses.  Judges  in  state  courts  have  said  this  over  and 
over  again.  But  would  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  hold 
likewise  in  a  case  originating  under  the  proposed  civil  rights  code 
where  there  is  a  showing  of  interstate  commerce  and  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  comjjel  service  to  one  and  all? 

This  question  is  raised  now  for  the  purjx)se  of  stimulating  discussion 
in  Congress  in  resfiect  to  the  possible  applicability  of  the  legislation  to 
the  newspajjer  business.  We  are  reasonably  certain  that  the  -Adminis¬ 
tration  would  want  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  First  .Amendment  in 
the  civil  rights  field.  It  would  be  expedient  for  the  press  to  insist  that 
the  record  of  the  debates  be  so  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  never 
could  doubt  the  intention  of  Congress  to  keep  the  press  free  from  the 
“public  accommodations.” 

It  was  only  18  years  ago,  in  the  -Associated  Press  case,  that  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  disposed  of  the  arguments  that  the  press  is  merely 
“a  business.”  He  said:  “The  business  of  the  press  ...  is  the  promotion 
of  truth  regarding  public  matters  by  furnishing  the  basis  of  under¬ 
standing  them.  Truth  and  understanding  are  not  w’ares  like  peanuts 
or  jxjtatoes.” 


things  not  expedient:  all  things  are  Ian- 
ful  for  Me.  hut  I  irill  not  he  hrougk 
under  the  power  of  any. — i'.orinlhiant, 

VI;  12. 
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TIm  Old«$t  Publisher*'  and  AdvartUan' 
Nawtpapar  in  Amarica 
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With  which  has  bean  merged:  The  Journaliit 
ettabliihad  March  22,  1884;  Nawspaperdon 
attablishad  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estati 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  V. 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr, 

Eiecutiva  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Featuras 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Jean  Tarzian. 

Advertising  News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
Mariceting  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  I 
Wei*. 

Librarian,  Janet  Haslett. 

Advertising  Manager,  Henry  C.  Thiele;  Adv•^ 
tising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette  Borrisi; 
Promotion  Manager,  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 
Clanifiad  Advertising  Manager,  John  Johnson. 

General  Offices — 850  Third  Avenue,  New  Yori 
22,  N.  Y.  PLaza  2-7050. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar. 


BUREAUS  I 

Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Press  J 
Building,  ST  3-6756-7.  ■ 

Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor. 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising  j 
Representatives;  360  North  Michigan  Av*.  ] 
State  2-4898. 
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San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific  | 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield ' 
1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Advar- 
tising  Representative,  1901  West  8  St.  Hub 
bard  3-62 1 1 .  Correspondent:  John  Sky 
Dunlap,  Box  3063,  Santa  Ana,  California. 
542-7383. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  231 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England. 

Obarter  llambar  Audit  Bureeu  of  Oireulatloiw. 
6  mo.  average  not  paid  Deeambar.  IMt — 21,4M 
BoMwalB  to  April  SO,  IMS,  76.81%. 
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You're  Worried! 

Dawley,  Newark  Evning  Newt 


Lewis,  Milwaukee  Journal 


RUNNING?  NO.  I  JUST  WALK 
THIS  WAY!* 

RobitMon,  Indianapolit  News 


letters 


NOT  ‘BANKING’ 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
an  inaccuracy  in  a  headline  (June  22, 
page  17).  The  subject  is  Savings  and  Loan 
associations,  not  “Banking.” 

To  call  a  Savings  and  Loan  association 
a  Bank  is  not  only  incorrect,  it  is  also 
illegal.  This  state  and  many  others  allow 
the  name  “Bank”  and  the  word  “Banking” 
to  be  used  only  by  and  of  institutions 
which  are  chartered  under  state  and  na> 
lional  hanking  laws.  Savings  and  Loan 
associations  do  not  so  qualify. 

Your  error  is  a  common  one,  agreed,  but 
surely  the  leading  publication  of  the 
newspaper  business  should  know  better. 

Gilbert  S.  Sprain 

Seattle,  Wash. 

*  *  » 

AGE  DISCRIMINATION 

A  great  many  newspapers  today  reflect 
the  results  of  today’s  hiring  methods.  In¬ 
experience  in  editing,  makeup  and  adver¬ 
tising  copy-writing  and  advertising  layout 
show  up  in  newspapers  published  in  small 
towns  and  large  cities.  Today’s  newspaper 
publishers  are  too  anxious  to  hire  person¬ 
nel  that’s  too  young  and  inexperienced. 
The  reason  must  be  that  they’re  cheaper! 

E&P  could  do  a  great  justice  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  by  aiding  in  a  drive  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  employment;  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  heavily  experienced  men 
and  women  past  40.  Closer  editing  of  em¬ 
ployment  advertising  should  eliminate  all 
specifications  as  to  age. 

M.  E.  York 

Skiatook,  Okla. 


A  CORRECTION 


PROPS  CAREER 

I  read  with  interest  the  story  “Papers 
Must  Polish  Tarnished  Image”  (May  11). 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  reference 
to  the  “editor”  positions  held  by  Professor 
H.  Eugene  tioodwin  before  he  became  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Penn 
State  gives  the  inaccurate  impression  that 
these  were  top  level  posts.  Actually,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Goodwin  was  a  copyreader  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  a  night  rewrite  and  night 
editor  for  the  Baltimore  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  a  reporter  and  as¬ 
sistant  state  editor  with  the  W ashington 
Star, 

Professor  Goodwin  was  probably  too 
busy  to  have  caught  this  error  of  fact,  but 
I’m  certain  that  he  would  appreciate  your 
setting  the  record  straight. 

Russell  P.  Kaniuka 

Washington,  D.  C, 


You  were  so  kind  in  saying  so  many 
nice  things  that  I  hesitate  to  flyspeck  any 
phase  of  the  review  (June  15)  of  my 
autobiography,  “No  Lamb  for  Slaughter,” 
In  these  hysterical  days,  I  suppose  it  is 
only  proper  for  me  to  put  on  the  record 
a  denial  that  I  ever  made  the  statement 
attributed  to  me  in  your  article,  that  I,  “a 
one-time  fishmonger,  once  praised  the 
Soviet  system.”  The  only  other  correction 
I  would  make  is  the  statement  that  I 
“wrote  ‘finis’  to  my  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business.” 

Edward  Lamb 

Toledo,  Ohio 

»  *  » 

HOW  BIG  IS  BIG? 

Really,  gentlemen  of  the  metropolitan 
press,  do  you  think  that  this  new  group¬ 
ing  of  giants,  (“Newspaper  1”)  is  going  to 
be  beneficial  to  newspapering  in  the  long 
run? 

As  one  small  publisher,  I  feel  that  this 
is  a  definite  slam  at  your  less  fortunate 
brothers.  The  1500  or  so  small  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country  are  already  almost 
shut  out  of  national  advertising;  News¬ 
paper  1  could  be  the  final  nail  in  their 
coffin.  Small  dailies  play  an  important 
tributary  role  for  the  mets  and  are  of  vital 
importance  in  maintaining  the  identities 
of  the  communities  they  serve.  The  giants 
of  journalism  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
country  by  moving  to  grab  off  even  more 
of  the  national  advertising  business  than 
they  already  have  and  thus  further  reduce 
revenues  of  the  smaller  publishers. 

R.  W.  Calvert 

Publisher, 

Mesa  (Arizona)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

ANNA  IN  TIBET 

Ted  Poston’s  speech  (April  20)  referred 
to  “the  late  Anna  Louise  Strong.”  Ain’t 
nothing  “late”  about  Anna.  Last  I  heard 
she  was  somewhere  in  Tibet,  writing  glow¬ 
ing  accounts  of  Red  rule  for  pro-Commie 
Belfast  Roasts  Fully  papers  all  over  the  world. 

Automated  Refinery  Victor  Lasky 

— Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Short  Takes 


Headlines : 

Killed  in  Car  Crash  Near  Celina; 

T’was  a  Great  Day  for  the  Irish 
— Wapakoneta  (Ohio)  Daily  News 

• 

Stomachs  In 
Japan  Vital 

— Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News 

• 

Republican  Club 
In  Tribute  To 
Vice  Chairlady 
— Dover  (N.  J.)  Advance 

• 

President 
Wit  Flies 
In  Cork 

— Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner 


E&P  Index 


Advertising  News 
Books  in  Review 

Circulation . 

Classified  Clinic 
Personal  Mention 
Photography  . . . 
Plant-Equipment 

Promotion  . 

Syndicates  . 

Weekly  Editor  . . 


In  the  first  full  quarter  since 
the  end  of  the  newspaper  strike, 

The  New  York  Times  carried  more 
advertising  than  has  ever  been 
published  in  any  New  Y)rk 
newspaper. . . 

18,034,805  lines. 

_  Biggest  June  in  history. ..5,558,359  lines,  a  542,838-line 

gain  over  June  1962. 

_  952,553-line  gain  over  April-June  1962  .  ..greatest  increase 

in  New  York ...  3  times  the  gain  of  any  other  newspaper. 

_  Only  New  York  newspaper  to  gain  in  ^  major  advertising 

classifications  for  three-month  period . . .  General,  Retail, 
Department  Store,  Automotive,  Classified,  Financial. 

_  The  Times  carried  7,716,870  lines  more— 

74%  more— than  the  second  newspaper  (a  tabloid) . . . 
12,680,683  lines  more— 236%  more— than  the  third  newspaper 
(standard  size). 

_  A  44-year  commanding  preference  by  advertisers  based  on 

one  thing . . .  results! 
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Guild  Debates  Assessment 
To  Repair  Its  Strike  Fund 


Rosenstock,  Seeking  Re-election 
As  President,  Opposes  Increase 


Philadexphia 

The  200  delegates  represent¬ 
ing  32,000  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
were  engaged  in  sharp  debate 
over  financing  strike  benefits  as 
the  30th  annual  convention  set¬ 
tled  down  Thursday  to  the  main 
business  on  its  agenda. 

Opposition  to  a  plan  to  double 
assessments  and  thus  double  the 
union’s  defense  fund  from  a 
half-million  dollars  to  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  was  led  by  Arthur 
Rosenstock,  a  New  York  Post 
staffer. 

Simultaneously,  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
stock  declared  his  intention  to 
*  stand  for  re-election  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Guild.  His  decision, 
he  explained,  had  been  delayed 
until  he  saw  whether  he  had  the 
support  of  his  own  local. 

With  this  support  voted  him, 
Mr.  Rosenstock  asserted  his 
right  to  free  speech  “before  they 
shoot  me”  and  urged  that  the 
convention  delay  action  on  an 
assessment  increase  until  next 
year. 

Lung,  Black  Winter 

Mr.  Rosenstock  pinned  his 
argument  to  the  situation 
which  has  prevailed  in  New 
York  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
114-day  strike  and  shut-down  of 
the  major  newspapers. 

The  New  York  local,  “after  a 
.  long,  black,  winter  of  miseries,” 
he  said,  hopes  to  raise  its  dues 
to  6  percent  of  wages  until  it  is 
i  restored  to  financial  health  by 
:  July  1965. 

“I  reject  the  posture  that  the 
time  to  “propose  and  impose”  is 
while  the  battle  and  wounds  are 
still  an  agonizing  experience. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  in  1964,” 
he  declared. 

As  a  substitute  for  action 
now,  he  proposed  continuance 
of  the  strike  police  committee 
and  appointment  of  another 
group  to  examine  the  matter  of 
a  change  in  assessments  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  1964  convention. 

Secretary  -  treasurer  Charles 
A.  Perlik  Jr.  took  a  different 
approach  to  the  problem  and 


recommended  a  revised  schedule 
that  would  produce  $105,000  a 
month,  or  about  $40,000  more 
than  is  realized  now.  At  present, 
he  pointed  out,  a  member  who 
earns  $100  a  week  pays  the  same 
$3  assessment  as  one  who  earns 
$175  or  $200  a  week. 

More  than  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  was  spent  by  the 
Guild’s  defense  fund  in  the  past 
fiscal  year,  Mr.  Perlik  reported. 
This  was  almost  five  times  more 
than  was  ever  spent  by  the  fund 
in  any  previous  fiscal  year. 

“It  costs  $140,000  a  week  to 
defend  ourselves  in  a  New  York 
strike,  no  matter  whose  strike  it 
is,”  he  said.  “Those  are  the 
facts.  And  the  further  fact  is, 
we  are  not  yet  equipped  with  the 
defensive  weapons  needed  to 
face  such  circumstances. 

“What  would  we  have  done  in 


An  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  New  York 
Post  and  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  that  “basically  follows  the 
$12.63  two-year  package  of  the 
publishers  association,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sidney  Orenstein,  the 
newspaper’s  attorney  and  labor 
relations  counsel. 

The  contract  will  have  the 
same  expiration  date  as  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  of  March  31,  1966, 
although  Bertram  A.  Powers, 
the  printer’s  union  president, 
had  offered  an  August  31  date 
as  an  advantage  to  the  evening 
tabloid.  Dorothy  Schiff,  Post 
publisher,  resigned  from  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  resume  publication 
March  4,  declaring  the  strike 
had  gone  on  long  enough.  Other 
papers  remained  shut  down  un¬ 
til  April  1. 

“The  package  of  wage  scales, 
vacation  and  fringe  benefits  is 
the  same  as  that  in  the  master 
contract,”  Mr.  Orenstein  said. 
“There  are  some  modified  arbi¬ 
tration  procedures.” 


the  final  seven  weeks  of  the  New 
York  strike  to  relieve  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  our  members  if  it  hadn’t 
l)een  for  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  behind  which  we  could 
hide  our  own  inadequacies  and 
lack  of  preparation?” 

Mr.  Perlik  said  the  general 
fund  would  need  approximately 
$540,000  to  meet  expenses.  It 
starts  off  the  year  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $9,749,  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  Electrical  Work¬ 
er’s  Union  waved  three  months’ 
rent  on  Guild  headquarters  in 
Washingotn  during  the  Cleve¬ 
land  and  New  York  strikes. 

10  Gents  a  Day 

Mr.  Perlik  said  that  the  mem- 
l)er  who  would  feel  the  maxi¬ 
mum  impact  of  the  executive 
board’s  proposal  would  pay  12 
assessments  or  $72,  rather  than 
$48  in  16  months  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system.  This  translates  to 
19  cents  a  day,  the  treasurer 
said. 

William  J.  Farson,  executive 
vicepresident,  declared  the  Guild 


In  this  package  is  a  wage 
raise  of  $4  a  week  each  year, 
which  brings  the  day  scale  to 
$149  for  a  35-hour  week.  The 
night  scale  rises  to  $156,  the 
lobster  trick  to  $163.  'There  are 
payments  for  bereavement,  jury 
duty,  holiday  and  other  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  129  days  employ¬ 
ment  per  year,  and  two  more 
days  of  sick  leave,  making  three 
in  all. 

Mr.  Orenstein  said  the  pro¬ 
visions  are  retroactive  to  March 
31.  He  said  Mrs.  Schiff  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  give  a 
“bonus  payment”  to  printers 
who  worked  during  the  period 
from  March  4  to  31. 

Robert  G.  Gray,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  explained  that  the 
Aug.  31  date  for  expiration  of 
the  contract  would  have  been 
accepted,  but  that  other  unions 
had  raised  objections. 

Still  in  negotiation  are  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  pressmen,  stere¬ 
otypers,  mailer,  electricians, 
and  the  Guild. 


New  York  Post  Contract 
Follows  $12.63  Pattern 
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officers  did  not  regard  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  as  a  marginal 
one. 

“In  1963,”  he  said,  “we  ex¬ 
pect  to  catch  up  with  our  fair 
share  of  the  industry’s  sizable 
earnings.” 

Mr.  Farson  said  the  Guild  was 
willing  to  sit  down  with  man¬ 
agement  representatives  to  dis¬ 
cuss  collective  bargaining  prob¬ 
lems.  He  said  he  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  a  September 
conference  called  by  the  center 
for  the  study  of  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  in  California. 

Took  Sunday  Punch 

The  Guild,  he  said,  “has  been 
sorely  tried”  in  the  past  year 
and  faced  a  crisis  of  “massive 
proportions,”  but  it  and  its  sis¬ 
ter  unions  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  take  the  Sunday  punch 
of  the  biggest  and  toughest 
group  of  publishers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  come  up  off  the  floor 
fighting. 

“There  are  some,”  Mr.  Farson 
declared,  “who  will  say  the  New 
York  strike  brought  us  to  our 
knees,  but  did  not  produce  com¬ 
mensurate  gains.  The  record 
proves  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
period  during  and  after  the 
strike  produced  some  of  the  best 
collective  bargaining  gains  in 
Guild  history.” 

He  did  not  elaborate  on  the 
gains  but  he  mentioned  as  “a 
plus  factor”  the  changed  atti¬ 
tude  of  publisher  representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  Farson  said  he  believed 
the  unions  will  see  less  “boul- 
wareism”  of  the  kind  expressed 
by  Amory  H.  Bradnord,  former 
general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Farson  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  position  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  that  would  agree  on  a 
dollar  package  for  all  unions 
and  stand  on  it. 

It  was  also  proved  a  myth, 
Mr.  Farson  said,  that  one  dollar 
more  than  the  publishers’  “final 
offer”  would  mean  the  suspmi- 
sion  of  some  papers. 

Mr.  Farson  asserted  that  pub¬ 
lishers  have  cried  “poor  mouth” 
for  so  long  that  the  public  and 
even  some  Guild  members  be¬ 
lieve  that  practically  all  news¬ 
paper  properties  are  marginal 
operations.  He  complained  that 
financial  facts  about  the  indus¬ 
try  are  unobtainable  but  told 
the  convention,  “don’t  be  mis¬ 
led.  This  is  a  healthy  industry.” 

Study  Automation 

The  convention  was  asked  also 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Keating  Asks 
U.S.  Law  on 
Confidence 

Washington 

Sen.  Kenneth  B.  Keating  has 
introduced  legislation  to  protect 
reporters  from  threats  of  jail 
for  refusal  to  reveal  confiden¬ 
tial  sources. 

As  the  New  York  Republican 
sees  it,  a  federal  law  is  needed 
not  so  much  to  help  reporters 
as  “for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
and  the  nation.” 

Senator  Keating  said  he  does 
not  see  his  bill  as  the  answer  to 
reporter-news  source  contro¬ 
versy  but  he  does  think  it  might 
spur  progress  in  that  direction. 

“Nothing  special”  prompted 
his  introduction  of  the  bill.  “I’ve 
been  interested  in  this  for  some 
time,”  he  said.  “There  is  no 
specific  case  in  mind.” 

Slrenglhrn  Free  Press 

Pointing  out  that  12  states 
have  laws  protecting  a  re¬ 
porter’s  confidence,  he  said  he 
wants  to  strengthen  the  public’s 
right  to  have  a  free  press,  with¬ 
out  removing  the  right  of  re¬ 
dress  through  libel  or  slander 
suits  as  a  precaution  against 
irresponsible  journalism. 

“We  are  all  familiar  with 
cases  in  which  journalists  have 
gone  to  jail  rather  than  reveal 
their  sources  of  information,” 
he  said. 

“If  reporters  couldn’t  assure 
their  sources  that  their  identity 
would  not  be  revealed,  many 
who  would  otherwise  cooperate 
would  refuse  to  talk.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  even  the  most  shocking 
instances  of  corruption  and 
worse  would  never  be  detected 
. . .  and  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  would  be  seriously 
threatened.” 

Senator  Keating  said  he  plans 
to  ask  for  hearings  on  his  bill 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  He  also  is  hopeful  that 
companion  legislation  will  be 
introduced  in  the  House. 

The  bill  would  amend  the 
Judicial  Code.  It  reads: 

“A  person  engaged  or  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  work  of  gathering, 
compiling,  editing,  publishing, 
disseminating,  broadcasting,  or 
televising  news  shall  not  be  re¬ 
quired  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  to  disclose  the 
source  of  information  procured 
by  him  for  such  public  broad¬ 
casting  or  televising.” 

Senator  Keating  would  extend 
the  same  privilege  to  reporters 
appearing  before  Congressional 
committees. 


Columnist  Leaves 
Jail  Amid  Cheers 

London 

Brendan  Mulholland  walked  to 
freedom  July  5  after  four 
months  in  jail  for  refusing  to 
divulge  a  news  source. 

The  29-year  old  columnist  for 
the  London  Daily  Mail  was 
cheered  by  crowds  of  fellow 
newsmen  as  he  stepped  through 
the  gates  of  an  “open  door” 
prison  in  Sussex. 

Mr.  Mulholland  originally  had 
been  sentenced  to  six  months  in 
jail  for  refusing  to  say  who  told 
him  that  William  John  Vassall 
was  a  known  homosexual.  He 
earned  remission  of  part  of  his 
sentence  for  good  behavior. 

Mr.  Mulholland  also  had  de¬ 
clined  to  say  how  he  learned  that 
a  girl  typist  at  the  Admiralty 
had  remarked  that  no  15  pounds 
($42)  a  week  clerk  could  pos¬ 
sibly  live  as  Vassall  did  honestly. 
Vassall  was  convicted  of  spying 
for  Russia. 

Mr.  Mulholland  had  also  kept 
silent  when  ordered  to  say  who 
told  him  that  an  Admiralty 
official  had  helped  Vassall  to 
slip  through  the  Admiralty 
screening  system. 

To  the  tribunal,  Mr.  Mul¬ 
holland  declared  that  he  would 
not  even  ask  his  sources  if  they 
were  prepared  to  let  him  name 
them. 

He  came  out  of  jail  declaring: 
“I  would  refuse  to  tell  again.” 

• 

Advisory  Issued 
On  Cigaret  Ads 

Tobacco  company  presidents 
quickly  jumped  on  the  “for 
adults  only”  platform  for  ciga¬ 
ret  ads  erected  at  a  Washington 
meeting  of  the  Tobacco  Institute 
July  9.  (E&P,  July  6). 

The  advisory  on  advertising 
issued  by  George  V.  Allen,  the 
Institute’s  president,  declared 
advertisements  should  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  “good  judgment 
and  good  taste.” 

Adults  in  .Vds 

“In  keeping  with  the  position 
of  the  industry  that  smoking  is 
a  custom  for  adults,  cigaret  ad¬ 
vertisements  should  not  give  a 
contrary  impression,”  was  an¬ 
other  point  in  the  statement. 
“Persons  featured  in  advertising 
should  be,  and  should  appear  to 
be,  adults.” 

The  third  point  concerned  tv 
and  radio  programs  and  other 
media  “whose  content  is  directed 
particularly  to  youthful  audi¬ 
ences”  and  “should  not  be  spon¬ 
sored  or  used.” 

“The  details  of  implementing 
the  Institute’s  suggestions  are, 
of  course,  matters  for  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  individual  companies,” 
Mr.  Allen  said. 


9  Newsmen 
Assaulted 
In  Saigon 

Nine  American  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Saigon  were  attacked  by 
about  20  South  Vietnamese  sec¬ 
ret  police  July  7  as  the  newsmen 
were  covering  a  Buddhist  relig¬ 
ious  ceremony. 

The  fracas  apparently  grew 
out  of  resistance  of  Buddhists, 
representing  perhaps  80  percent 
of  the  population,  to  the  dicta¬ 
torial  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  a  Roman 
Catholic.  This  strife,  hampering 
opposition  to  Communist  guer¬ 
rillas,  was  dramatized  in  June 
when  a  Buddhist  monk  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  by  burning  him¬ 
self  alive  in  a  Saigon  square. 
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Amell  Injured 

Peter  Arnett,  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  suffered 
slight  cuts  and  bruises  when  he 
was  knocked  to  the  ground  by 
four  policemen.  Malcolm 
Browne,  chief  of  the  AP  bureau 
in  Saigon,  had  his  camera 
smashed  by  a  large  rock  swung 
by  a  policeman.  The  rock  nar¬ 
rowly  grazed  a  hand  of  Neil 
Sheehan,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  correspondent. 

The  police  began  by  pushing 
and  shoving  CBS  cameraman 
Joseph  Masrafy  and  AP  photog¬ 
rapher  Horst  Faas.  New  York 
Times  correspondent  David  Hal- 
derstam  was  reported  to  have 
yelled  at  secret  police  to  stop 
shoving  the  reporters  around, 
but  one  policeman  slammed  Mr. 
Arnett’s  camera  out  of  his 
hands. 

Prolr^ts  and  CliargcN 

Protests  were  made  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Arnett 
brought  assault  charges  ag^ainst 
the  plainclothes  police  agents. 
Two  of  the  agents  filed  counter 
charges  that  the  correspondents 
had  assaulted  them.  The  cor¬ 
respondents  also  demanded  $430 
in  damages  to  cameras  and  a 
guarantee  that  future  corre¬ 
spondents  will  not  be  subjected 
to  unprovoked  attacks  by  police 
agents. 

“We  are  looking  into  this  and 
have  conveyed  our  concern  over 
this  incident  to  the  government 
of  Viet  Nam,”  said  Richard  L. 
Phillips,  press  officer  of  the 
State  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  “The  government  has  in¬ 
formed  our  embassy  there  will 
be  no  delay  in  the  transmission 
of  press  cables.” 


Plans  for  a  new  Coloroto 
Magazine  in  the  New  York 
Journal- American  have  been 
announced  by  Kingsbury  Smith, 
publisher. 

The  first  issue  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  titled  Pictorial  Living,  will 
appear  on  Sunday,  Sept.  8  as  a 
replacement  for  the  American 
Weekly  which  is  being  discon¬ 
tinued. 

John  Sturdevant,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly,  will  be  editor  of  the 
J-A  magazine. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  editorial 
emphasis  will  be  on  “extra¬ 
ordinary  subjects  concerning  the 
world’s  most  fascinating  me¬ 
tropolis  and  its  vibrant  sub¬ 
urban  areas.” 

Pictorial  Living  will  include 
a  “Digest  for  Living”  which  will 
consist  of  condensations  of 
articles  appearing  in  the  Hearst 
special  interest  magazines,  in¬ 
cluding  Good  Housekeeping, 
Harper's  Bazaar,  Town  &  Coun¬ 
try,  Bride  &  Home,  Motor  Boat¬ 
ing,  Sports  Afield,  Popidar 
Mechanics  and  House  Beautiful. 

Others  who  will  assist  Mr. 
Sturdev'ant  in  producing  the 
new  publication  wdll  be  Con¬ 
stance  Woodworth,  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor;  William  A.  Levinson,  for¬ 
merly  executive  editor  of  the 
American  Weekly;  Louis  J. 
Bakelaar,  art  director,  and 
Arnold  Bombay,  editorial  assist¬ 
ant. 

• 

Managing  Editor 

Springfield,  0. 

Loren  G.  Schultz  has  been 
promoted  from  news  editor  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  Daily  News,  the  Sun  and 
the  Springfield  News-Sun.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Bert  A. 
Teeters.  The  new  news  editor  is 
Norman  Pearson. 
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NEWSDAY  NOT  FOR  SALE 


Guggenheim  Takes 
Role  of  Publisher 


Harry  F,  Guggenheim,  presi-  his  son,  Meyer,  who  founded  a 
dent  of  Newsday  since  it  was  in-  mining  industry  in  Colorado, 
corporated,  this  week  assumed  The  publisher’s  father,  Daniel, 
the  duties  of  editor  and  pub-  was  head  of  American  Smelting 
Usher  held  by  his  late  wife,  &  Refining  Co.  for  20  years. 

Alicia  Patterson.  He  will  edi-  Harry  Guggenheim,  born  in 
tor  “for  the  present,”  Mr.  Gug-  New  Jersey  73  years  ago,  was 
genheim  said.  educated  at  schools  here  and 

Mr.  Guggenheim  scoffed  at  re-  abroad.  Alicia  Patterson  was  his 
ports  that  the  prosperous  Long  third  wife. 

Island  tabloid  was  for  sale.  Mj.,  Guggenheim  is  the  author 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse  was  men-  of  two  Imoks,  “The  Seven  Skies” 
tioned  as  a  possible  purchaser.  ( Putnama,  1930) ,  a  study  of  de- 
“For  some  years  Mr.  New-  velopment  in  aviation  and  aero- 
house  has  been  trying  to  buy  nautical  science,  and  “The 
Newsday,”  Mr.  Guggenheim  United  States  and  Cuba”  (Mac- 
said.  “The  last  time  he  made  the  millan,  1934),  an  historical 
suggestion,  I  countered  by  ask-  study  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
ing  if  he  would  sell  me  his  news-  tween  the  two  countries, 
papers.” 

Prepared  for  Career 

Alicia’s  Nephew  His  Aide 

Mr,  Albright  said  he  has  al- 
A  significant  appointment  an-  ways  wanted  to  be  a  newspaper- 
nounced  by  Mr.  Guggenheim  was  man.  He  was  bom  in  New  01- 
that  of  Joseph  Patterson  Al-  leans,  and  grew  up  in  Chicago, 
bright,  26,  to  the  new  position  where  he  attended  Chicago  Latin 
of  assistant  to  the  publisher.  School.  Later  he  went  to  Groton, 

Mrs.  Guggenheim,  daughter  of  where  he  became  assistant  press 
the  late  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patter-  editor  of  the  Third  Form  Week- 
son  a  founder  of  the  New  York  ly. 

News,  had  no  children  of  her  Williams  College,  he  was  a 

own.  Mr  Albright  is  a  nephew,  ^.^naging  editor  of  the  Willimns 
son  of  her  older  sister  Jose- 

phine,  Mrs.  Ivan  Albright.  He  1967  summer  vacations  from  col- 
h^  a  younger  brother  Adam,  j  j^e  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
15,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Alice  Al-  ^^6  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  In 

u  •  j  Denver  he  met  his  future  wife, 

‘  Mrs.  Guggenheim  was  de-  then  Madeleine  Krobel,  who  was 
voted  to  her  nephews  and  niece,’  ^^e  newspaper’s  staff.  Her 
Mr.  Gug^nheim  ^id.  ‘  She  al-  is  a  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 

ways  hoped  Joseph  would  carry  ^g^sity  of  Denver, 
on  in  the  newspaper  business. 

He  is  being  trained  now  for 

Gov.  Rockefe 

Mr.  Guggenheim  owns  51%  of 
Newsday  stock.  His  wife  owned 

49%.  Her  will  has  not  yet  been  j  I 

probated.  To  start  Newsday  in 
1940,  Mr.  Guggenheim  first  in-  Hanover,  N.  H.  cised  upon  governmental  and 

vested  $70,000  to  buy  an  old  An  Orvil  Dryfoos  Professor-  community  policies  in  our  city, 
press  and  a  salesroom-garage  in  ship  of  Public  Affairs  has  been  in  our  state  and  in  our  nation.” 
which  to  house  it.  He  said  he  put  endowed  at  Dartmouth  College  President  John  Sloan  Dickey, 
$750,000  into  the  property  be-  by  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke-  in  announcing  the  gift,  said  it  is 
fore  it  “turned  the  comer.”  He  feller  of  New  York.  anticipated  that  the  professor- 

was  the  sole  owner  until  the  pa-  The  professorship  is  a  memo-  ship  and  its  support  will  pros¬ 
per  was  incorported  in  1946.  rial  to  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  pub-  ently  be  assigned  to  the  Public 
...  .  Usher  and  president  of  the  New  Affairs  Center  which  has  charge 

Partner  in  Mining  Busineits  York  Times,  1961-1963,  who  was  of  the  Great  Issues  Course, 
Mr.  Guggenheim  is  a  senior  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  taken  by  all  Dartmouth  seniors, 
partner  of  the  mining  firm  of  ^  trustee  of  the  Both  Mr.  Dryfoos  and  Governor 

Guggenheim  Brothers  former  College  at  the  time  of  his  death  Rockefeller  participated  in  the 
Ambassador  to  Cuba,’  aviation  ^'^ay  25.  Great  Issues  Course, 

pioneer,  naval  aviator  in  two  Governor  Rockefeller  said :  “A  President  Dickey  also  stated 
world  wars,  sponsor  of  rocket  professorship  of  public  affairs  that  arrangements  are  now 
development,  and  owner  of  race  in  his  memory  at  the  college  he  being  worked  out  with  Mrs. 
horses  (Cain  Hoy  Stables).  loved  and  served  so  well  is  a  Marian  Dryfoos  for  other  gifts 
His  great-grandfather,  Simon  fitting  recognition  of  Orvil  Dry-  made  to  the  college  in  memory 
Meyer  Guggenheim,  came  from  foos’  leadership  in  civic  and  of  Mr.  Dryfoos  to  be  used  in 
Switzerland  to  the  U.  S.  in  1848  cultural  activities,  and  of  the  support  of  an  annual  Dartmouth 
and  settled  in  Philadelphia  with  constmetive  guidance  he  exer-  Conference  on  Public  Affairs. 
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AT  THE  HELM — Harry  P.  Gugganhaim,  right,  president  and  publisher 
of  Newsday,  confers  with  Joseph  Patterson  Albright,  whom  he  named 
assistant  to  the  president  and  publisher. 
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Fiilbright  Pursues 
Publicity  Lobbies 


Washington 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright 
said  this  week  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  was 
interested  in  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  public  relations  firms 
in  pursuing  “political  ends”  for 
foreign  governments. 

His  remarks  were  made  after 
two  principals  in  the  Hamilton 
Wright  organization  were  ques¬ 
tioned  about  their  attempts  to 
use  news  media  and  films  here 
to  influence  United  States  poli¬ 
cies  toward  Nationalist  China 
and  other  countries. 

The  open  hearing,  at  which 
Hamilton  Wright  Sr.  and  Ham¬ 
ilton  Wright  Jr.  testified,  was 
a  continuation  of  the  Fulbright 
group’s  look  into  the  services 
performed  by  publicists,  in  rela¬ 
tion  with  news  media,  outside 
the  scope  of  the  foreign  agents 
registration  act.  (E&P,  June  22 
and  29). 

Identification  Sought 

Senator  Fulbright  indicated 
again  it  might  be  necessary  to 
amend  the  act  to  require  pub¬ 
licists  to  identify  themselves  as 
the  source  of  material  appearing 
in  print  and  in  broadcasts  relat¬ 
ing  to  foreign  countries. 

The  committee  chairman  said 
records  of  the  Wright  firm  “sug¬ 
gest  that  a  number  of  inter¬ 
mediaries  in  the  journalistic 
profession  and  among  film  dis¬ 
tributors  cooperated  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  firm’s 
propaganda  in  return  for  vari¬ 
ous  gratuities  from  the  Wright 
organization.” 

The  elder  Wright  said  his  firm 
felt  it  “not  only  wise  but  proper 
for  any  foreign  government  to 
present  to  the  American  people 
a  fair  and  truthful  picture.”  It 
helped  to  promote  international 
understanding,  he  said. 

Several  newsmen  were  taken 
on  trips  to  Mexico  when  the 
Wright  firm  was  representing 
the  Mexican  government,  testi¬ 
mony  disclosed.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Wright  Jr.  said  Harold 
Blumenfeld,  UPI  picture  editor, 
paid  part  of  the  expense  of  a 
trip  he  took  and  returned  about 
$54  from  expenses  furnished. 

The  committee  said  its  files 
contained  a  letter  from  James 
G.  Bellows,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  saying 
the  Herald  Tribune  News  Serv¬ 
ice  had  used  several  articles  pre¬ 
pared  by  employes  of  the  Wright 
organization  and  had  paid  for 
them  without  knowing  that  the 
writers  were  on  the  payroll  of 
the  “China  lobby”  firm. 


Sid  Goldberg,  editor  of  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
wrote  the  committee  that  it  had 
distributed  about  11  stories  by 
Donald  Frifield,  a  Wright  em¬ 
ploye,  from  Taiwan  but  they 
were  all  non-controversial  and 
not  connected  with  U.S.  policy 
toward  China.  The  syndicate 
paid  the  writer  $15  each  for  two 
of  the  stories. 

UPI  said  it  carried  three 
years  ago  a  mail  service  story 
written  by  Mr.  Frifield,  who  had 
represented  himself  as  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  just  returned  from 
the  Far  East.  The  story  con¬ 
cerned  the  controlled  press  of 
Communist  China  and  a  ban  on 
export  of  periodicals. 

The  Wrights  testified  they 
paid  $3,000  to  the  New  Leader 
magazine  to  help  finance  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  favorable  article 
about  Nationalist  China.  But 
Richard  L.  Walker  of  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  writer  of  the  article,  said 
in  a  communication  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  article  had  not 
been  initiated  by  any  foreign 
government. 

Accused  of  Deception 

Senator  Fulbright  scheduled 
the  public  hearing  on  the  basis 
of  testimony  that  was  taken  at 
closed  sessions  of  his  committee 
in  March.  The  day  before  the 
public  questioning,  the  commit¬ 
tee  released  the  text  of  the 
hitherto-secret  testimony  of 
Hamilton  Wright  Sr.  and  his 
son,  Hamilton  Wright  Jr. 

The  Fulbright  committee  has 
been  examining  the  work  of 
public  relations  firms  which,  the 
Senator  believes,  amounts  to 
lobbying  in  behalf  of  foreign 
agents.  The  Arkansas  lawmaker 
has  asked  frequently  why  pub¬ 
licity  material  originating  from 
a  public  relations  firm  for  a  for¬ 
eign  government  hasn’t  been 
labelled  as  such. 

At  one  point.  Senator  Ful¬ 
bright  accused  the  Wrights  of 
“deceiving  the  public”  in  many 
particulars,  such  as  “when  you 
write  a  story  that  is  favorable 
to  your  client  and  you  fail  to 
identify  it  as  having  been 
written  by  one  paid  to  do  it.” 

The  publicists  maintained 
that  editors  knew  the  source  of 
the  material  and  evaluated  it 
for  news  interest.  If  this  ma¬ 
terial  had  to  be  labelled  as  mate¬ 
rial  emanating  from  foreign 
agents,  Mr.  Wright  Sr.  declared, 
“it  would  put  us  out  of  business 
in  24  hours  and  it  would  raise 
havoc  in  the  news  field.” 

The  Wright  organization,  it 


was  disclosed,  received  $300,000 
for  their  two-year  contract  with 
Nationalist  China.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  was  ended  after  1962.  Mr. 
Wright  said  he  declineil  to 
undertake  an  assignment  to 
build  up  U.S.  sentiment  in  favor 
of  an  invasion  of  the  China 
mainland. 

Mr.  Wright  testified  also  that 
relations  with  South  Africa  had 
been  broken  off  because  he 
wouldn’t  engage  in  “hard  core 
political  propaganda.” 

The  inquiry  was  devoted 
mainly  to  the  effort  in  behalf  of 
Nationalist  China,  although  the 
Wrights  said  they  had  serviced 
material  about  several  countries 
to  news  media.  Among  the 
organizations  mentioned  were 
the  Associated  Pi'ess,  United 
Press  International,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
News  Service,  the  New  York 
Times,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Central  Press,  and  several 
movie  firms. 

Donald  Frifield  was  named  as 
a  $25,000-a-year  writer  from 
1957  to  1962,  who  turned  out 
stories  for  the  Wright  organi¬ 
zation.  David  Roads,  a  $20,000- 
a-year  man,  represented  the 
office  on  Formosa. 

Picture  of  Ceremony 

It  was  brought  out  in  testi¬ 
mony  that  pictures  provided  by 
Wright  were  distributed  in  news 
services  with  their  own  credit 
lines  and  no  mention  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  firm.  One  picture  offered 
for  view  to  the  committee 
showed  a  group  of  children  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  Confucius  Day 
ceremony  in  Taipei. 

The  Wrights  also  testified 
that  they  had  arranged  free 
trips,  usually  to  Mexico  or 
Puerto  Rico,  for  several  execu¬ 
tives  of  news  organizations. 
They  said  this  is  “common  prac¬ 
tice.”  The  elder  Wright  said  “I 
don’t  think  a  month  goes  by  that 
a  hundred  editors  don’t  accept 
trips  from  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways  when  they  have  a  new 
flight  or  from  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  when  they  have  an  inaugu¬ 
ration  or  something.  It  is  done 
continuously.” 

Among  those  listed  as  having 
accepted  trips  through  the 
Wright  firm  were  Max  Klein, 
described  as  editor  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  newsreel,  and 
his  wife;  Louis  Messolonchitis, 
King  Features  Syndicate;  Jack 
Woliston,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  ;  Harold  Blumenfeld, 
executive  picture  editor  of  UPI 
newspictures;  Courtland  Smith, 
editor  of  Central  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Peter  Wallenberg  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

The  testimony  also  showed 
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that  the  Wright  organization, 
while  representing  the  Nation¬ 
alist  Chinese,  prepared  an  arti¬ 
cle  which  Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas 
(D-Ill.),  signed.  It  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  “Committee  of 
One  Million”  against  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  U.  N. 

The  committee  made  public  a 
letter  in  which  Senator  Douglas 
said  he  knew  the  article  he 
signed  was  prepared  by  the 
Wright  firm  but  did  not  know 
the  latter  represented  the 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  regime. 

The  Wright  firm  also  has  rep¬ 
resented  at  times  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  South  Africa,  Italy, 
Ivory  Coast,  Mexico  and  Moroc¬ 
co. 


Guild 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


to  establish  a  board  to  study  the  I 
impact  of  automation  on  Guild  \ 
jobs.  John  Diebold,  research  I 
consultant  in  the  field,  described  I 
the  rapid  advances  being  made  | 
in  technology. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  [ 
delegates  called  on  publishers  to 
insure  fairness  to  minorities  in  i 
news  coverage,  another  pro¬ 
posed  a  meeting  with  manage¬ 
ment  to  work  out  a  plan  for 
non-discrimination  on  a  racial 
basis  in  employment.  ‘ 

The  convention  endorsed  the  i 
proposal  of  Senator  Kenneth  B.  1 
Keating  for  a  federal  statute  I 
to  protect  confidential  sources 
of  information. 

President  Kennedy  was  asked 
to  obtain  assurances  that  news¬ 
men  would  be  permitted  to  work 
in  South  Vietnam  without 
threat  of  physical  violence.  The 
resolution  mentioned  the  at¬ 
tacks  by  police  on  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Saigon. 

Nomination  of  officers  was 
scheduled  for  Friday.  In  the 
event  of  contests  there  will  be  a  . 
membership  referendum.  There  ‘ 
was  no  indication  that  Mr.  Ros- 
enstock  would  be  opposed  for  ; 
re-election. 

•  I 

Ralph  Shoemaker 

Librarian,  Retires  > 

LOUISVILLB  I 
Ralph  J.  Shoemaker,  head  of  | 
the  Courier- Journal  and  Louis-  \ 
ville  Times  library  since  1947, 
has  resigned  effective  August  2  | 
to  enter  semi-retirement. 

Mrs.  Norman  Johnson,  head 
of  the  reference  department  of 
the  Louisville  Free  Public  Li-  : 
brary  and  former  president  of 
the  Kentucky  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  succeed  Mr.  Shoe¬ 
maker  who  came  to  the  Courier- 
Journal  from  his  hometown  of 
Philadelphia  where  he  started 
work  at  13  in  the  library  of  the 
old  Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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B I  IBM  Tape-to-Type 
e'o"  Program  Developed 
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A  system  for  fully  automatic 
typ«“  composition  by  computer 
was  announced  this  week  by 
International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Coi*poration.  The  process 
eliminates  manual  intervention 
from  the  time  a  punched  paper 
tape  is  created  to  the  time  type 
is  set  by  a  linecastinp  machine. 

This  process  uses  an  IBM 
1620  data  processing  system 
with  a  newly  developed  alloting 
capability  and  a  set  of  IBM 
1620  type  composition  programs. 
The  programs  are  a  series  of 
instructions  which  tell  the  com¬ 
puter  how  to  do  the  type  compo¬ 
sition  job. 

The  1620  can  accept  copy 
coming  in  the  form  of  electrical 
impulses  from  as  many  as  20 
manually-operated  paper  tape 
punches.  It  feeds  the  output 
through  electrical  connections  to 
as  many  as  20  paper  tape 
readers  attached  electrically  to 
20  linecasting  machines.  The 
computer  can  hyphenate  and 
justify  as  many  as  12,000  11- 
pica  lines  of  type  an  hour. 

In  its  basic  form,  without  the 
automatic  allotting  feature,  the 
1620  can  justify  lines,  hyphen¬ 
ate  words  and  control  format 
factors  such  as  column  width, 
all  types  of  indentation  and  type 
fonts. 

The  basic  1620  system — using 
a  “torn  tape”  method — hyphen¬ 
ates  and  justifies  4,000  lines  an 
hour.  Its  output  tape  is  torn  off 
at  the  computer  and  placed 
manually  into  the  linecaster’s 
l)aper  tape  reader. 

The  type  composition  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  result  of  18  months 
of  research,  development  and 
testing  efforts  by  IBM  at  the 
OkkUwma  City  Times  and  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

For  36  days,  beginning  March 
5,  both  the  Times  and  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  set  their  entire  edi¬ 
torial  and  classified  ad  content 
with  the  1620.  They  plan  to  set 
all  editorial  and  classified  copy 
daily  on  a  permanent  basis  upon 
delivery  of  a  12,000-1  ine-an-hour 
1620  this  fall. 

Cost  of  System 

A  basic  IBM  1620  system  sells 
for  $82,650  and  rents  for  $1,850 
a  month.  A  second,  more  power¬ 
ful  configuration  with  allotting 
capability  can  turn  out  up  to 
12,000  lines  an  hour. 

A  third  1620  also  produces 
12,000  lines  and  hour  and  has 
allotting  capability  but  provides 
^ater  memory  storage  capabil¬ 
ity  with  IBM’s  new  1311  disk 
storage  drive.  The  1311  stores 


information  on  magnetic  disks 
and  features  interchangeable 
disk  packs  that  can  be  removed 
by  the  operator  in  seconds  and 
kept  on  a  shelf  until  needed 
again.  Wire  service  copy,  for 
example,  can  be  held  in  reserve 
for  processing  when  needed. 

IBM  announced  that  the  New 
York  Daily  News  has  ordered 
an  IBM  1620  with  IBM  1311 
disk  packs  and  an  allotting 
system. 

Intilnllulions  Orilercd 

The  Washington  Evening 
Star  and  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une  also  have  each  ordered  an 
IBM  1620  for  typesetting  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Star  plans  to  imple¬ 
ment  its  program  in  two  phases. 
Phase  I  will  see  the  1620  per¬ 
form  justification  and  hyphena¬ 
tion  of  copy  on  punched  paper 
tape-to-control  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  including  want  ads  as 
well  as  news  copy.  Phase  II 
planning  involves  use  of  IBM 
1311  disk  files  added  to  accom¬ 
modate  receipt  of  wire  service 
stories,  including  automatic  cor¬ 
rections  caused  by  new  leads 
and  other  changes. 

The  Star  also  plans  to  use  the 
computer  program  to  allot  type¬ 
setting  functions  automatically 
to  each  of  several  linecasting 
machines,  with  a  separate  tape 
punch  and  tape  reader  for  each 
machine. 

The  South  Bend  Tribune’s 
1620  for  type  composition  will 
be  the  first  installed  to  carry  the 
process  from  typesetter  to  line- 
caster,  with  no  manual  inter¬ 
vention.  The  teletypesetter  out¬ 
put  tapes  will  feed  directly  into 
the  IBM  buffer  which  will  select 
stories  ready  for  justification 
and  hyphenation,  and  after 
processing  in  the  computer, 
transmit  directly  to  the  proper 
typesetting  machine. 

• 

‘Dick’  Lewis  Joins 
IBM  Computer  Staff 

To  assist  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  new  applications 
areas  in  the  printing  industry, 
Richard  E.  Lewis,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  has  joined  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines 
Corp.  as  special  representative 
for  publishing. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  associated 
earlier  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  research 
laboratories  and  subsequently 
manager,  mechanical  and  serv¬ 
ices  division. 
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NEWS  ON  DISK— R.  E.  Clement 
of  IBM  holds  copy  of  a  newspaper 
which  contains  copy  that  was  origi¬ 
nally  stored  on  the  magnetic  disk 
after  being  processed  in  computer 
for  typesetting.  With  this  device 
in  the  program,  wire  copy  can  be 
prepared  and  held  until  called  for 
in  the  typesetting  program. 


‘Newspaper  1’ 
With  Burnett 

The  Leo  Burnett  Co.  Inc.  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  named  to  handle 
the  advertising  for  “Newspaper 
1,”  Walter  C.  Kurz,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
announced  this  week. 

“Newspaper  1”  is  a  group  of 
30  major  market  newspapers  to 
be  offered  to  advertisers. 

Burnett  bills  more  than  $150,- 
000,000  a  year.  “Newspaper  1” 
is  the  first  media  account  the 
agency  has  handled,  according 
to  Richard  L.  Cullen,  senior 
executive  in  charge  of  the  ac¬ 
count. 

“We  expect  to  handle  this  like 
any  product,”  Mr.  Cullen  said. 
“We  will  analyze  and  study  the 
situation  with  our  client  and 
plan  the  best  possible  program.” 

Mr.  Cullen  said  the  agency  did 
not  seek  the  account,  that  it 
chose  the  agency. 

“We  would  not  have  taken  the 
account  if  we  did  not  believe  in 
the  power  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  our  own  ability  to 
serve  the  medium  well,”  Mr. 
Cullen  said.  “We  think  that  this 
group  of  newspapers  coming 
together  with  a  common  purpose 
is  most  commendable  and  that  it 
should  prosper.” 


Mr.  Lewis  will  be  located  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  IBM 
Eastern  Region,  New  York  City. 
In  addition  to  his  other  respon¬ 
sibilities,  he  will  work  with  sales 
representatives  of  the  company’s 
Data  Processing  Division  in  the 
marketing  of  existing  systems 
and  techniques,  such  as  the  com¬ 
puter  typesetting  program. 


Field  Drops 
Contract  to 
Astronauts 

Chicago 

Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corporation  withdrew  its  $3,- 
200,000  contract  bid  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  16  astronauts  for  personal 
stories  of  their  space  flights. 

“Following  our  most  recent 
conversations  with  officials  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  we  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that 
further  negotiations  would  be 
futile,”  explained  Bailey  K. 
Howard,  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  “It  would  have  taken 
longer  to  get  a  contract  than  to 
get  a  man  on  the  moon.” 

NASA,  although  not  a  party 
to  the  contract,  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  passing  on  its 
provisions.  The  proposal,  made 
in  January,  drew  some  press 
and  Congressional  criticism  on 
the  grounds  it  was  inappropri¬ 
ate  for  the  astronauts  to  be 
placed  on  a  private  payroll. 

The  proposed  contract  would 
have  covered  flights  in  the  two- 
man  Gemini  capsule,  beginning 
next  year,  and  in  the  Apollo 
capsule  designed  to  carry  a 
three-man  lunar  expedition. 

The  corporation,  publisher  of 
the  World  Book  Encyclopedia 
and  other  books,  had  offered  to 
set  up  a  non-profit  company  to 
pay  the  astronauts  the  stipu¬ 
lated  sum  over  a  10-year  period 
or  until  the  first  moon  landing. 
The  contract  would  have  covered 
newspaper,  book,  magazine,  tele¬ 
vision,  radio  and  motion  picture 
rights  for  projects  Gemini  and 
Apollo. 

“It  is  our  fervent  hope  that 
some  means  will  be  found  to 
reward  appropriately  these  16 
men  who  are  vital  to  the  United 
States’  space  program,”  said 
Mr.  Howard.  “Despite  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  achieve  a  meeting  of 
minds  with  NASA,  we  are  hope¬ 
ful  another  communications 
company  will  be  able  to  work 
out  a  satisfactory  understand¬ 
ing.” 

The  corporation  is  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Field  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  which  is  headed 
by  Marshall  Field  Jr.,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

• 

Reuters  in  Palace 

London 

Reuters  agency  has  installed 
two  teleprinters  in  Buckingham 
Palace  to  keep  the  Royal  Family 
and  members  of  their  household 
up  to  the  minute  with  world 
news. 
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Bell  Buys  Control 
Of  Vancouver  Sun 


Vancoi'VER,  B.  C.  the  Province,  also  expressed  sur- 
ControllinR  interest  in  the  prise,  but  he  said  it  will 
Sun,  231,000  circulation  after-  no  difference  to  his  compi 
noon  newspaper,  has  been  sold  a  partner  in  Pacific  Press, 
to  F.  P.  Publications  of  Winni- 

pepf,  headed  by  Max  Bell,  Cal-  IMher  Papers  in  Groi 

jrary  newsi)aper  publisher.  Referrine  to  F,  P.  P 


costs  into  the  second  year  of 
operation. 

For  $100  investors  in  the  new 
company  will  receive  three  614- 
percent  cumulative  redeemable 
preferred  shares  of  a  par  value 
of  $25  each ;  plus  five  class  “A” 
common  shares  without  nominal 


prise,  but  he  said  it  will  make  or  par  value  issue  price  $5  each ; 
no  difference  to  his  company  as  one  stock  purchase  warrant 


Other  Papers  in  Group 


for  two  class  “A”  common 
shares  at  a  price  of  $5  each. 
Rejfistrar  and  transfer  afjent 


W.  Virginia 
Papers  Sold 
To  Tliomson 


Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
The  Ogden  Newspaper  Group 
announced  July  2  that  its  three 
newspapers  here  have  been  sold 


gary  newspaper  publisher.  Referring  to  F.  P.  Publica-  issue  is  Montreal  Trust  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc., 

The  announcement  was  made  tions,  Mr.  Auger  said :  “We  have  Canadian-based  organization. 

July  6  by  Donald  Cromie,  presi-  known  these  people  for  many  ^  Austin  V.  Wood,  executive 

dent  of  the  Sun  Publishing  Com-  years  as  publishers  of  new.s-  composing  room  vicepresident  of  the  Ogden 

pany  Limited  and  publisher  of  papers  in  other  parts  of  Canada  '^*1!  “cold  type”  equipment,  group,  said  the  sale  included  the 

At*  _  _  ^  ^  y  i  r\\7£ir*ncfA  \iril1  var aH  rv  _• ..  t  rwi? _  _ i _ xi_- 


the  Sun.  His  family  for  years  and  are  confident  that  they 
held  a  controlling  interest  in  the  bring  to  Vancouver  a  reputation 


Coverage  will  be  concentrated  Fairmont  Times,  morning;  the 
in  Vancouver  and  advertisers  Virginian,  evening;  and 


newspaper.  for  producing  fine  newspapers.  a  j 

Mr.  Cromie  said  in  a  state-  We  are  confident  that  Vancouver  l>oth  national  and  retail  copy 

ment  that  “sale  of  sufficient  will  benefit  by  being  seiwed  with  • 

voting  (B)  shares  of  the  Sun  an  evening  newspaper  under  -pj  1  •  1-^ 

Publishing  Company  Limited  to  their  management.”  V  CrKlllS  KreSS 

F.  P.  Publications  of  Winnipeg  F.  P.  Publications  also  con- 

to  raise  that  company’s  holdings  trols  the  Otfatea  Joumai.  Winni-  AHHa  2  PftllPrS 


will  be  offered  a  basic  rate  for  the  Thnes-West  Virginian,  Sun- 
lioth  national  and  retail  copy. 


to  over  50  percent  has  taken  peg  Free  Press,  the  Free  Press 
place  recently.”  Weekly,  Prairie  Farmer,  the 


Perkins  Press  price  was  disclosed.  The 

A  O  "D  acQuisitlon  gives  Thomson  con- 

rVQQS  Jit  A  flperS  trol  of  six  dailies  and  half  a 

dozen  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
Tacoma,  Wash.  United  States.  The  dailies  are 
Purchase  of  the  Montesano  at  Laurel,  Miss.;  Dalton,  Ga.; 
(Wash.)  Vidette  and  its  associ-  Lafayette,  La.;  Petersburg,  Va., 
ated  Grays  Harbor  Farmer  is  and  Austin,  Minn, 
announced  by  the  Perkins  Press,  The  Times  has  a  circulation 
publishers  of  the  Bellingham  of  12,375  and  the  West  Vir- 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  the  Olym-  ginian  has  6,000.  The  Sunday 


6  U.S.  Dailies 


ace  recently.  Weekly,  Prairie  Farmer,  the 

The  statement  said  the  sellers  Calgary  Albertan,  the  Leth- 
jre  individuals  and  trusts,  bridge  Herald  and  the  Victoria 
including  the  Cromie  Family  Times  and  Victoria  Colonist. 
group  of  20  persons  whose  hold-  A  statement  issued  by  Mr. 


ings  had  dropped  to  about  45  Bell  said  a  “considerable  owner- 
percent  through  the  sales  in  the  ship”  in  the  Sun  is  still  held  in 


last  two  years. 

The  amount  involved  in  the 
transactions  was  not  announced. 
Mr.  Cromie  will  continue  as 


British  Columbia. 

The  Sun  had  its  beginning  as 


pia  (Wash.)  Olympian. 

The  Vidette,  a  pioneer  weekly 


edition  sale  is  19,340. 

St.  Clair  Mc(ilabe,  executive 


transactions  was  not  announced,  a  weeklv  the  B  C  Saturday  ...  » ^v. 

Mr.  Cromie  will  continue  as  .Sunset  ^n  1907’  The  Cromie  over  80  years  of  continuous  vicepresident  ofThomson  n^s- 

president  of  Sun  Publishing  Co.  family’has  been  assLiat^ Tth  P^^l'cation,  and  the  monthly  papers  Toronto  appom^d  Wal- 
nnH  nnWisW  nf  ‘‘^‘'^ociaieo  w  Farmer  were  bought  from  ter  J.  Mason,  who  has  been  gen- 


and  publisher  of  the  Sun.  No 
changes  are  contemplated  in 
organization  or  policy,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said.  Politically,  the 
Sun  is  independent. 

Juini  Plum 


it  since  1917. 


(A>ntr(tl  Vulnerable 


Chapin  Collins,  owner  and  pub-  eral  manager  here  for  nine 
lisher  since  1927.  years,  as  publisher  and  general 


The  acquisition  was  the  first  manager. 


Sun  Publishing  owns  a  half  soon.  Sales  by  individual 

interest  in  Pacific  Press  Limited  had  made  con- 


Mr.  Cromie  said :  “If  control  in  decades  for  Perkins  Press,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ogden  Nut- 
were  to  be  directed  to  any  which  once  operated  newspapers  ting,  president  of  Ogden  news 
chosen  professional  newspaper  throughout  Washington.  The  or-  papers  has  been  publisher, 
group,  the  sale  had  to  be  deter-  ganization  was  founded  by  the  Mr.  McCabe  said  there  woulc 
mined  soon.  Sales  by  individual  late  S.  A.  Perkins.  be  no  change  in  policies  or  per 


Mr.  McCabe  said  there  would 
be  no  change  in  policies  or  per- 


B.  D.  Scott,  Press  president  sonnel  of  the  local  papers. 


under  which  it  and  the  Province  vulnerable  to  any  interested  and  son-in-law  of  the  founder,  “We  make  a  point  of  abstain- 
pooled  their  assets  in  1957  when  resources.  and  E.  S.  Plants,  general  man-  ing  from  local  (^itorial  policies,” 

“When  Mr.  Bell  made  an  offer  ager,  announced  the  puirhase. 


pooled  their  assets  in  1957  when 
the  Province  left  the  afternoon 


to  become  Vancouver’s  progressive 

_  xi--  small  ‘L  liberal  newspaper  or- 


morning  newspaper.  Under  the 


pooling  arrangement  the  Sun  ^nizatmn,  I  was  sort  of  regret- 
has  perpetual  control  to  operate  relieved  to  settle  the  ques- 


all  its  own  publication  depart¬ 
ments  and  to  appoint  the  pub- 


tion  of  future  control.” 

A  new  four-story  $7  million 


Monroe  Sells  Assets 
In  Menominee  Paper 


lisher  and  all  executives  and  ^he  separate  P.  C.  Monroe,  publisher  of  the 


■ed  the  purchase.  he  stated.  “We  insist  that  our 
^  newspapers  represent  the  best 

interests  of  the  communities  in 
ills  Assets  which  they  are  published.  This 

inee  Paner  self-interest  because  our 

^  '  investment  may  only  prosper  as 

Menominee,  Mich,  the  community  prospers.” 
ae,  publisher  of  the  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.  is 


employes. 


publishing  and  joint  printing  Herald-Leader  for  many  years,  affiliated  with  the  'Thomson  or- 


The  Province  is  owned  bv  “P^^'^tions  of  the  Sun  and  the  has  announced  the  sale  of  all  ganization,  headed  by  Roy 

Southam  Publishing  Company  Province  will  occupy  a  square  assets  of  the  Herald-Leader  Co.  Thomson,  which  has  publishing 

Limited  block.  to  a  new  company,  Menominee  interests  around  the  world. 

Max  Bell  nublisher  of  the  initial  stage,  the  build-  Publishing  Co. 

Calgary  Albertan,  is  chairman  contain  27  units  of  Roger  Williams,  who  has  been 

of  F.  P.  Publications  and  John  P’-^^sses  but  it  has  l^en  designed  business  manager  of  the  Green-  Boston  Pact  Ratified 


block. 

In  its  initial  stage,  the  build- 


Caigary  Albertan,  is  chairman  27  units  of 


Sifton  of  Winnipeg  is  president.  ^”L,“*P;ansion  lo  4. 

St.  Clair  Balfour,  president  of 
the  Southam  Company,  said  “the  completion  in  196o 

sudden  decision  by  Donald  Evenina 

Cromie  and  his  family  to  sell 
control  of  Sun  Publishing  Com-  A  $2,000,000  shai 
pany  Limited  came  as  a  surprise.  Vancouver  Times, 


for  expansion  to  42  units.  ville  (Mich.)  News,  will  become 

The  building  is  scheduled  for  president  and  publisher  of  the 
mpletion  in  1965.  Herald-Leader  when  the  trans- 


Boston 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 


.  action  is  completed  in  August.  Guild  of  Greater  Boston  voted 

New  Evening  Paper  negotiations  were  handled  120  to  53  to  ratify  a  new  con- 

A  $2,000,000  share  issue  of  the  by  George  J.  Cwper  of  Allen  tract  with  the  Herald-Traveler 
VancouveT  TitneSf  an  evening  Kander  Associates,  media  Corp.  which  provides  general 
newsnaner  scheduled  for  nubli-  brokers.  wage  increases  up  to  $8.50  over 


“The  Southam  Company  re-  newspaper  scheduled  for  publi-  brokers, 
grets  Mr.  Cromie’s  decision  to  cation  next  year,  is  being  offered  One  o 
withdraw  from  active  control  of  by  investment  dealers.  new  co 

the  comnanv  with  which  his  Publisher  William  Val  War-  Kuser  o 


One  of  the  principals  in  the  two  years,  retroactive  to  Jan.  1. 
new  company  is  R.  George  The  agreement  was  worked  out 


the  company  with  which  his  Publisher  William  Val  War- 
family  has  been  associated  for  ren,  a  former  advertising  execu- 
so  many  years.”  tive,  has  announced  that  the 


Publisher  William  Val  War-  Kuser  of  the  Troy  (0.)  News,  without  resort  to  a  special  eco- 

ren,  a  former  adv’ertising  execu-  The  Herald-Leader  is  an  eve-  nomics  panel  suggested  by  Rob- 

^ _  tive,  has  announced  that  the  ning  paper  with  circulation  of  ert  Choate,  publisher.  (E&P, 

Fred  S.  Auger,  publisher  of  stock  issue  will  finance  operating  5,245,  June  29,  page  15). 
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Press  Corps  Enjoyed 
Trip  with  President 


By  Edwin  Roth 
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London 

President  Kennedy’s  recent 
visit  to  Germany  was  far  more 
pleasant  to  cover  than  the  se¬ 
curity-dominated  German  state 
visit  of  General  de  Gaulle  last 
September.  Our  press  badges 
were  respected  everywhere. 
There  was  not  one  unpleasant 
incident  between  newsmen  and 
German  police. 

Wanting  the  biggest  possible 
coverage  of  President  Kennedy 
in  Germany,  the  West-German 
administration’s  press  depart¬ 
ment  organized  this  coverage 
magnificently. 

As  basic  documentation  for 
American  correspondents,  it  pro¬ 
duced  an  English-language  book 
bound  in  stiff  green  linen,  en¬ 
title  d  “President  Kennedy’s 
Visit  to  Germany.’’  This  was 
everything  such  a  book  should 
be.  It  could  serve  as  an  example 
for  state  visits  elsewhere. 

Printed  on  shiny,  dirt-repel- 
lant  paper,  it  contained  —  in 
order  and  with  thumb-indexes 
—  brief  present-day  and  historic 
details  of  every  place  the  Presi¬ 
dent  visited,  a  history  of  Ger¬ 
many  from  1945  until  now,  and 
“Who’s  Who’’  biographies  of  all 
prominent  Gemrian  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  whom  ti.e  President  met. 

Wherever  President  Kennedy 
went,  excellent  press  centers 
were  organized.  At  each,  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  food  and 
drink  were  waiting  for  us  —  all 
German  government  hospitality. 
In  Frankfurt,  the  press  center 
was  the  restaurant  in  the  medi¬ 
eval  gothic  basement  of  the 
“Roemer.”  From  the  arms  and 
necks  of  ancient  statues  hung 
arrowed  signs  pointing  the  way 
to  the  telephone  room,  to  the 
telex  system,  and  to  the  corner 
where  pretty  waitresses  handed 
out  huge  steins  with  iced  beer. 

In  Wiesbaden,  a  congress  had 
booked  up  most  hotel  rooms,  so 
that  about  100  newsmen  had  to 
sleep  in  sleeping-cars  at  Wies¬ 
baden  railroad  station.  Even  at 
the  station,  the  government 
press  department  had  organized 
a  small  press  center  with  cable 
and  telephone  facilities. 

The  Kijeht  lo  .See  Everything 

The  only  annoyance  for  corre¬ 
spondents  was  that  crowds  of 
government  and  city  officials  in¬ 
sisted  on  driving  in  the  motor¬ 
cades  before  the  press  buses. 
Wayne  Hawks  of  the  White 
House  staff  fought  for  the  right 


of  newsmen  to  see  what  was 
happening.  By  the  time  we  got 
to  Berlin,  he  had  won  us  that 
right. 

In  Berlin,  the  press  buses 
were  very  prominently  marked 
as  such  —  so  we  newsmen  got 
special  cheers  and  waves  from 
the  immense  crowds. 

At  the  Quirinale  Palace  in 
Rome,  White  House  senior  offi¬ 
cials  and  newsmen  with  press 
badges  were  treated  very  rough¬ 
ly  by  Italian  police  and  security 
agents.  This  caused  a  verbal 
protest  to  the  Italian  Foreign 

Radio  Bid 
Over  FCC 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Patent  Trader  Inc.  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Broadcasting  Company 
have  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
application  for  transfer  of  Ra¬ 
dio  Station  WVIP  to  Patent 
Trader  because  of  a  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  over  the 
newspaper’s  right  to  sell  radio 
and  newspaper  advertising  in 
combination  at  some  future  date. 

The  Patent  Trader,  a  17,000- 
circulation  twice-weekly  news¬ 
paper  37  miles  from  New  York 
City,  purchased  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  (WVIP)  from  VIP  Radio 
Inc.  last  December,  subject  to 
FCC  approval.  The  application 
was  fil^  in  January.  In  March, 
the  FCC  requested  that  the 
Patent  Trader  agree  not  to  sell 
radio  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  combination.  The  news¬ 
paper  complied  by  amending  its 
application  to  state  that  it  did 
not  contemplate  offering  joint 
newspaper-radio  advertising. 

Wanted  ‘Firm  Commitment’ 

In  mid-June,  the  FCC  in¬ 
structed  the  Patent  Trader  to 
make  a  “firm  commitment’’  that 
it  would  not  sell  the  combina¬ 
tion.  Patent  Trader  refused  to 
make  the  commitment  and  was 
advised  that  this  refusal  would 
result  in  protracted  and  further 
delay  and  perhaps  denial  of  the 
application. 

The  Patent  Trader’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  Carll  Tucker  Jr.,  said 
any  such  commitment  would 
mean  the  newspaper  had  agreed 
“to  forego  forever’’  the  right  to 
sell  combination  advertising  at 
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Ministry.  It  was  the  only  un¬ 
pleasant  incident  of  President 
Kennedy’s  entire  European  trip. 

At  the  Vatican,  we  were 
treated  with  very  great  friendli¬ 
ness,  and  given  excellent  facili¬ 
ties.  Naturally,  nobody  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  private  talk  be¬ 
tween  the  Pope  and  President 
Kennedy.  But  all  American  cor¬ 
respondents  accompanying  the 
President  were  invited  into  the 
magnificent  Clementine  Hall 
near  the  Pope’s  private  apart¬ 
ment  to  witness  the  unique  me¬ 
dieval  ceremonial  of  a  Head  of 
State’s  visit  to  the  Pope. 

Girl  in  Red  at  Vatican 

Although  the  official  order  was 
dark  clothes,  even  those  of  us 
who  wore  light  gray  were  al¬ 
lowed  in.  But  Pierre  Salinger 
was  unhappy  about  an  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  reporter  who  had  come 
in  a  sleeveless,  bright  scarlet 


Dropped 

Demands 

a  reduced  rate.  He  maintained 
that  the  Patent  Trader  had  no 
intention  of  selling  such  a  pack¬ 
age  now  or  in  the  future  but  he 
didn’t  feel  the  FCC  could  force 
his  company  to  “abrogate  a  com¬ 
mon  business  practice  that  is 
both  proper  and  legal.’’ 

Mr.  Tucker  added:  “The 
newspaper  and  the  radio  station 
are  in  a  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  shared  by  other  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  newspapers  and  any 
concern  about  a  monopoly  in  this 
market  is  not  realistic.’’ 

IncreasinK  Control 

He  said  that  if  selling  such 
packaged  advertising  in  com¬ 
petitive  markets  is  improper, 
then  it  was  up  to  Congress  to 
correct  the  practice  with  legis¬ 
lation. 

“We  have  in  the  last  six 
months  been  watching  with 
grrowing  trepidation  indicators 
that  the  FCC  plans  to  increase 
its  control  over  the  industry  and 
its  intrusion  into  the  operations 
of  individual  stations,”  Mr. 
Tucker  added.  “The  fact  that 
our  first  encounter  with  the 
FCC  turned  up  visible  proof 
that  our  fears  were  quite  justi¬ 
fied  was  enough  to  give  us 
pause.  When  counsel  advised  us 
to  comply  —  or  else  —  we  were 
convinced  that  the  investment 
we  had  planned  to  make  in  ra¬ 
dio  would  bear  more  fruit  in 
fields  freer  from  such  intimate 
federal  concern.” 

WVIP  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Ra¬ 
dio  Network. 


dress  —  and  she  remained  out¬ 
side  in  the  courtyard  where  a 
Vatican  official  noticed  her.  A 
scarf  was  found  to  cover  her 
bare  arms,  and  the  Vatican  offi¬ 
cial  took  her  in,  saying:  “We 
wouldn’t  want  you  to  miss  a 
historic  occasion  just  because 
you  put  on  a  red  dress.” 

We  were  allowed  to  photo¬ 
graph  and  film  everything  we 
saw  —  not  only  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  with  his  escort  of  papal 
courtiers  and  Swiss  Guards,  but 
also  all  the  exquisite  paintings 
and  architecture. 

A  few  miqutes  after  President 
Kennedy  had  left.  Pope  Paul  VI 
came  into  the  Clementine  Hall 
to  meet  the  correspondents.  He 
did  not  sit  down  on  his  throne, 
but  stepped  quite  informally  on 
a  low  pedestal,  with  all  of  us 
forming  a  small  semi-circle 
around  him. 

With  a  friendly  smile,  he  said: 
“We  should  like  to  give  Our 
apostolic  blessing  to  you  and 
your  loved  ones.”  His  blessing 
included  those  in  light  gray 
suits  —  and  the  reporter  who 
had  come  into  his  presence  in  a 
sleeveless  dress  of  brightest  red. 
• 

Promotion  Figure 
Wins  $200  Award 

San  Francisco 

Mary  Ann  McGrath,  titled  the 
“Fat  Venus”  in  a  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  promotion  contest,  was 
awarded  $200  for  “loss  of 
wages”  in  a  court  decision.  Miss 
McGrath  said  she  was  taken  off 
the  circulation  department  pay¬ 
roll  and  sent  to  a  resort  to  thin 
down.  This  cost  six  weeks  of 
clerical  wages  while  she  was 
helping  promote  the  contest,  she 
declared. 

Circulations  Rise 

MELBOI’RNE 

With  few  exceptions,  both 
metropolitan  and  provincial 
dailies  in  Australia  have  been 
showing  substantial  circulation 
increases,  according  to  the  latest 
ABC  figures.  While  11  dailies 
shared  in  an  aggregate  gain  of 
44,256,  seven  Sundays  leaped  by 
75,107  copies  in  the  six-months 
period  ending  March  31,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  1962. 


Adman  on  Safari 

Perry  L.  Rosenberg,  director 
of  retail  advertising,  New  York 
Journal  American,  flies  to  Africa 
this  week-end  on  a  month’s  vaca¬ 
tion.  He  will  tour  with  a  group 
on  a  camera-safari  through 
Kenya,  Uganda  and  Ethiopia 
and  will  also  visit  several  places 
in  Egypt.  The  last  week  of  his 
vacation  will  be  spent  in  Rome 
and  the  French  Riviera. 
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Linage  Roads  Lead 
From  World’s  Fair 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

How  newspapers  can  cut 
themselves  a  slice  of  a  $300  mil¬ 
lion  advertising  pie  this  year 
and  in  1964  was  outlined  here 
this  week  by  James  W.  Spell¬ 
man,  public  relations  director  of 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 

Opportunities  are  numerous, 
he  told  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  to  capture  many  ad 
dollars  and  he  urged  that  papers 
get  into  a  program  immediately 
as  have  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  New  York  Times  on  April 
12  and  13,  1964,  will  print  a 
World’s  Fair  supplement  which 
will  be  its  largest  in  history, 
Mr.  Spellman  said.  The  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  supplement  on  the 
Fair  will  be  published  on  Jan. 
26  next  year. 

While  such  supplements  and 
special  sections  will  mean  great¬ 
ly  increased  revenue,  he  advised 
that  newspapers  plan  to  pub¬ 
lish  more  than  one  to  assure 
themselves  of  additional  reve¬ 
nue. 

More  Tlian  Supplements 

Besides  supplements,  there  are 
other  ad  outlets,  including  tie- 
ins  with  companies  conducting 
stamp  plans  through  which 
readers  can  trade  in  stamps  for 
trips  or  tickets  to  the  Fair. 

Many  companies  exhibiting  at 
the  Fair  —  and  there  ai*e  387  — 
will  be  telling  readers  their  mes¬ 
sage  through  advertising  and 
newspapers  should  be  ready  to 
cash  in  on  the  opportunity,  Mr. 
Spellman  said. 

The  Fair  has  prepared  promo¬ 
tion  mailing  pieces  which  can  be 
obtained  by  newspapers.  There 
is  space  on  the  pieces  for  the 
newspaper’s  message,  plus  a  sec¬ 
tion  for  an  advertiser. 

There  also  will  be  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  papers  to  tie  in  with 
clothing  merchants,  travel 
agents  and  airlines. 

Additional  advantage  will  be 
gained  by  newspapers  as  the 
Fair  operators  make  presenta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country  to 
various  exhibitors  and  others  if 
the  advertising  departments  will 
follow  up  with  their  own  sales 
presentations. 

The  newspapers  can  profit 
through  the  $75  million  fund 
earmarked  for  World’s  Fair  pro¬ 
motion  as  well  as  from  the  $300 
million  the  Fair  will  spend  on 
paid  space. 


Testimonial  advertisements  in 
color  have  produced  gratifying 
results  at  the  Naslwille  (Tenn.) 
Banner  and  Tennessean,  James 
Armistead,  advertising  director, 
told  the  conference. 

Teaming  with  Norman  Sauk- 
erson,  manager  of  advertising 
sales,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Sentinel,  on  an  ROP 
color  “showcase,”  Mr.  Armistead 
told  how  the  Banner  and  Ten¬ 
nessean  developed  a  schedule  of 
color  advertising  with  Nashville 
banks.  Comment  was  so  favor¬ 
able  that  one  of  the  banks  runs 
virtually  all  of  its  ads  with 
color. 

Satisfactory  results  led  to  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  testimonial  ads 
covering  various  classifications, 
ev'en  up  to  the  spectacular.  Color 
was  used  on  days  when  it  didn’t 
tax  press  equipment  nor  call  for 
additional  manning. 

Mr.  Saukerson  told  of  the 
success  met  by  the  pre-Easter 
color  ad  book  proposed  by  Mr. 
Armistead  and  developed  at  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  He  proposed 
that  another  “showcase”  book 
be  developed  for  showing  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  in  January. 

The  pre-Easter  book  was  the 
result  of  100  newspapers  send¬ 
ing  tear  sheets  of  their  best  ads 
to  the  Journal  where  they  were 
screened  and  judged.  A  total  of 
250  ads  were  reproduced  in  the 
book  which  was  distributed  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  to 
key  men  in  agencies  and  their 
clients. 

Return  to  ‘Top  Medium' 

Roger  C.  Peace,  publisher  of 
the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News- 
Piedmont,  predicted  the  return 
of  more  national  advertising  to 
newspapers.  He  envisioned  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  “coming  back 
to  us  in  increasing  volume  to 
the  extent  that  within  five  years 
we  will  again  be  the  top  me¬ 
dium.” 

He  based  his  reasoning  on  the 
prospect  that  there  will  be  more 
and  more  newspaper  readers. 

Mr.  Peace  said  that  in  the 
Carolinas  “we  publish  four 
newspapers  (he  is  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Citizen-Times)  and  we 
think  they  are  as  individual  as 
four  children  are  likely  to  be. 
We  want  them  that  way. 

“We  and  all  of  us  are  able  to 
do  this  because  the  long  arm  of 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


IT  SAYS  IN  THE  BOOK — Mel  Tharp,  NAEA  president,  finds  an  audience 
receptive  to  the  idea  of  power  in  advertising.  Left  to  right:  Fred  Jones, 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal  and  Chieftain;  Clair  B.  Otis,  Eureka, 
(Calif.)  Homboldt  Times;  Mr.  Tharp,  of  Columbus,  O.;  and  Norman 
Saukerson,  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Standardized  Media 
Data  Asked  by  4-A 


Recommendations  for  stand¬ 
ardized  breakdowns  of  demo¬ 
graphic  data  on  consumer  media 
audiences  are  contained  in  a 
statement  from  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  this  week. 

The  statement,  “Recommended 
Breakdowns  for  Consumer  Me¬ 
dia  Data,”  was  prepared  by  the 
Media  Research  Sub-Committee 
of  tbe  AAAA  Committee  on  Re¬ 
search,  in  consultation  with  con¬ 
sumer  media  and  research  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  AAAA  media 
committees,  and  with  the  Media 
Directors  Council. 

The  recommendations,  which 
reflect  the  need  of  agencies  to 
have  data  furnished  in  stand¬ 
ardized,  comparable  categories, 
are  intended  for  the  guidance  of 
media  and  other  data  suppliers 
in  their  collecting  and  tabulat¬ 
ing  of  demographic  information. 

The  tables  include  breakdowns 
for:  Households,  Individuals 
within  Households,  Household 
Heads,  and  Housewives. 

Media  and  other  suppliers  of 
audience  information  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  need  for  data  stand¬ 
ardization  in  anticipation  of  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  computers  in 
media  planning. 

Three  specific  steps  by  which 
the  recommended  standards  can 
be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
gathering  and  processing  of  me¬ 
dia  data  are  suggested  in  the 
statement. 

AAAA  stated: 

“The  Committee  is  not  recom¬ 
mending  that  media  and  sup¬ 
pliers  devote  themselves  exclu¬ 
sively  or  even  particularly  to 
audience  research.  The  Commit¬ 
tee’s  position  is  simply  that  if 
any  research  is  to  be  done  which 
relates  to  demographic  char¬ 


acteristics,  the  recommended 
breakdowns  provide  a  guide  for 
data  collecting  and  tabulating. 

“Standardization  should  not 
be  construed,  however,  as  in  any 
way  inhibiting  a  medium  from 
putting  its  best  foot  forward. 
Data  can  certainly  be  extended 
—  or  concentrated  —  to  draw 
attention  to  and  emphasize  spe¬ 
cial  characteristics  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  being  described. 

“As  an  alternative  to  chaos, 
it  seems  likely  that  if  a  reason¬ 
able  set  of  demographic  defini¬ 
tions  is  made  available,  each  re¬ 
search  supplier  and  influencer 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  con¬ 
form  to  them.  A  proliferation  of 
competitive  data  standards  is 
less  likely  to  arise  if  a  reason¬ 
able  standard  is  available  for 
the  guidance  of  all  concerned.” 

Copies  of  the  “Recommended 
Breakdowns  for  Consumer  Me¬ 
dia  Data”  are  available  on  re¬ 
quest  to  AAAA,  200  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

• 

Weiss  &  Geller  Elects 
Wisser  as  President 

Lawrence  Wisser,  senior  vice- 
president  and  creative  director, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
Weiss  &  Geller  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency.  The  founder 
of  the  agency.  Dr.  Max  A. 
Geller,  has  assumed  the  new 
post  of  chairman  of  the  board 
and  remains  as  chief  executive 
officer. 

Mr.  Wisser  joined  the  agency 
in  1957.  During  his  20  years  in 
advertising  he  has  contributed 
to  some  notable  campaigns,  in¬ 
cluding  the  “5  o’clock  shadow” 
for  Gem  razor  blades,  “foaming 
cleanser”  jingle  for  Ajax. 
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Agency  Tests  Papers 
For  Chemical  Client 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Paul  Klemtner  &  Co.,  a  New 
York  advertising  agency  that 
began  in  Chicago  as  a  market¬ 
ing  consultant  and  for  the  past 
20  years  has  been  concerned 
chiefly  with  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  advertising,  is  moving 
into  consumer  media. 

Starting  in  June  was  a  test 
in  newspapers  for  Geigy  Garden 
Chemicals,  Ardsley,  N.Y.  Full 
page  space  for  the  firm’s  insecti¬ 
cide  was  followed  by  1,000-line 
copy. 

Plans  are  afoot  to  use  con¬ 
sumer  media  for  other  clients 
that  have  hitherto  been  exclu¬ 
sively  in  technical  publications, 
Stephen  Olszewski,  president, 
and  Paul  Klemtner,  chairman 
and  founder  of  the  agency,  said. 
Both  agreed  that  the  trend  in 
pharmaceuticals  especially  was 
to  develop  over  -  the  -  counter 
products  that  lend  themselves 
to  newspaper  space.  Now  bill¬ 
ing  approximately  $8,000,000  a 
year,  this  amount  represents  a 
very  rapid  increase  during  the 
past  few  years. 

“We  feel  that  the  techniques 
so  important  to  advertising  in 
the  specialized  fields  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  lend 
themselves  to  print  advertising 
that  can  l)e  pinpointed  to  people 
in  various  localities,”  Mr.  Ols¬ 
zewski  said.  He  defined  the  tech¬ 
niques  as  “chiefly  embodying 
the  presentation  of  logical  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  in  a  detailed 
manner  to  local  sophisticated 
audiences  who  demand  strong, 
carefully  prepared  and  accurate 
reason-why  advertising.” 

All  Bugs  Are  Local 

The  Geigy  ads  live  up  to 
this  definition.  They  tell  local 
gardeners  how  to  get  bugs 
oeculiar  to  their  localities  out 
of  their  plants  and  trees.  Thus, 
the  ads  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  news¬ 
papers  for  the  firm’s  Spectracide 
headlines  “Bermuda  Mites  that 
invade  Phoenix  lawns.”  In  re¬ 
gions  where  the  chinch  bug  is 
prevalent,  that  pest  becomes 
the  focal  point  of  attraction, 
and  so  on  through  ants,  aphids, 
leaf-hoppers,  Mexican  beetles, 
sowbugs,  sod  webworms,  spring- 
tails  and  ticks. 

In  some  of  the  ads,  the  text 
is  so  thorough  it  takes  up  two- 
thirds  of  a  standard-sized  news¬ 
paper  i)age,  beneath  a  scientific 
drawing,  greatly  enlarged,  of  the 


Benmida  Mites  invade  Phoenix  laims 
...water  and  fertilizer  won’t  help 


])articular  pest  in  question.  Each 
ad  does  not  neglect  to  run  the 
alphabetical  listing  of  all  the 
insects  Spectracide  controls,  and 
a  picture  of  the  actual  package 
is  also  displayed. 

Mr.  Olszewski  said  that  before 
a  line  of  advertising  copy  was 
written  staff  writers  consulted 
extensively  with  entomologists, 
both  at  the  client’s  headquar¬ 
ters  and  at  agricultural  colleges. 

Accounts  in  Agency 

Some  of  the  pharmaceutical 
clients  for  which  the  agency 
now  handles  advertising  are  the 
Pfizer  Laboratories,  Ayerst  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Pharmaceutical  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Borden  Co.,  Waller- 
stein  Company,  Kinney  &  Co., 
Endo  Laboratories,  Drew 
Pharmacal  Co.,  and,  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  field,  Pittsburgh 
Plastics,  The  Arabol  Mfg.  Co., 
and  the  New  Jersey  Machine 
Corp. 

Three  years  ago,  when  the 
agency’s  growing  pains  became 
acute,  it  moved  from  Newark, 
N.  J.,  to  large  offices  at  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York.  It  had  been  in  Newark  for 
20  years. 

When  Mr.  Klemtner  organized 
the  company  in  Chicago  32  years 
ago,  he  and  his  wife,  Mary,  his 
entire  office  force,  found  a  20x20 
room  large  enough.  Mr.  Klemt¬ 
ner  had  begun  his  career  just 
with  a  marketing  counsel.  Then 
he  became  associated  with  G.  D. 
Searl  &  Co.,  a  pharmaceutical 
manufacturer.  After  a  good 
grounding  experience  of  market¬ 
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ing  Searl  products,  he  began 
to  ser\’e  as  marketing  counsel 
for  other  firms.  He  and  his  wife, 
who,  incidentally  is  still  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm,  netted  $7,000 
the  first  year,  1931.  By  1938, 
when  they  decided  to  move  east, 
the  gross  revenue  amounted  to 
about  $100,000  and  there  were 
four  people  on  the  payroll. 

“It  was  a  logical  move  from 
marketing  to  advertising,”  Mr. 
Klemtner  recalled. 

By  1942,  as  a  marketing  con¬ 
sultant  and  ad  agency,  the  firm 
was  billing  $200,000  a  year.  It 
was  then  that  Mr.  Olszewski 
joined  the  staff.  Mr.  Olszewski 
had  studied  to  be  a  fine  artist, 
and  started  to  do  art  work  from 
some  of  Mr.  Klemtner’s  clients. 
His  first  work  on  the  agency 
was  as  a  staff  artist.  Later  he 
serv'ed  as  art  director,  account 
executive,  account  supervisor 
and  executive  vicepresident, 
prior  to  being  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  in  1960.  He  is  also  chairman 
of  the  agency’s  plans  board. 

Paul  Klemtner  &  Co.,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1944,  really 
jumped  ahead  in  1953,  when  it 
became  the  agency  for  one  of 
the  products  of  Pfizer  Labora¬ 
tories.  It  now  handles  about  20 
Pfizer  products.  They  are  mostly 
prescription  products  like  Ter- 
ramycin,  Diabinese,  Renese  and 
Vistaril. 

“As  a  technical  agency,  we 
constantly  deal  in  scientific 
facts,”  Mr.  Olszewski  said.  “But 
just  like  a  physician  or  a 
chemist,  a  gardener  wants  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  products  he  buys.  I  would 
say  that  this  concerns  just  about 
all  consumers,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.” 

The  agency  practices  what  it 
preaches  and  presently  is  plac¬ 
ing  for  itself  a  series  of  unique 
advertisements  that  run  four- 
pages  in  each  isue  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  Realites. 

One  of  those  four  pages  in  a 
recent  issue  was  devoted  to  the 
reproduction  of  these  letters — 
D-VT —  as  though  they  repre¬ 
sented  an  arithmetical  equation, 
but  which,  as  the  next  page  ex¬ 
plained,  was  “a  simple  equation 
for  a  principle  of  advertising 
agency  operation  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  trend  in  busi¬ 
ness  towards  merger  and  acqui¬ 
sition.” 

Noting  the  business  trend 
toward  consolidation  and  ven¬ 
tures  into  unfamiliar  markets 
and  products,  the  agency  stated 
its  formula  to  meet  the  develop- 


Klemtner  Olszewski 


ing  promotional  problems  as: 

“Diversification  equals  Ver¬ 
satility  of  Talent,  (multiplied 
by  an  infinite  number  of  new 
products  and  species  of  custom¬ 
ers)” 

Then  the  all-type  ad  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“It  is  true  that  the  advertising 
of  new  products  and  markets 
acquired  by  merger  is  often  kept 
in  the  hands  of  the  agency  that 
previously  handled  it.  Equally 
often,  however,  it  is  decided  to 
put  the  problem  under  the  wing 
of  the  company’s  own  estab¬ 
lished  agency,  whose  strengths 
and  weaknesses  are  known 
quantities,  and  whose  people  are 
indoctrinated  with  the  company’s 
own  way  of  doing  business. 

“This  is  the  moment  of  truth 
for  the  agency.  Has  it  set  up 
strategies  and  tactics  in  advance 
to  meet  new  objectives.  Can  it 
bring  manpower  into  action 
speedily  and  efficiently?  Can  it 
be  a  profitable  venture  for 
agency  as  well  as  client? 

“Paul  Klemtner  &  Company 
has  taken  important  steps 
toward  building  versatility  of 
talent  and  services  to  coordi¬ 
nate  with  this  trend  of  modem 
business.  During  the  past  few 
years  we  have  had  to  go  far 
afield  from  our  historical  spe¬ 
cialty,  ethical  pharmaceuticals, 
into  market  areas  which  re¬ 
quire  entirely  different  technical 
understanding  and  marketing 
techniques.  .  .  . 

“Promoting  paint,  paper  and 
plastics;  selling  labeling  ma¬ 
chines  and  leather  tanners;  ad¬ 
vertising  boxmaking  machines 
and  drum-liners  —  all  has  been 
an  exciting  trip  through  an  in¬ 
dustrial  wonderland.  Each  new 
problem  has  projected  us  into  a 
virtually  unknown  territory.  We 
have  had  to  explore  new  ave¬ 
nues  of  approach;  learn  a  whole 
Berlitz  of  strange  marketing 
languages;  adapt  ourselves  to 
highly  specialized  trade  customs 
and  practices.  Most  of  all,  we 
have  learned  how  to  ‘stay  loose’ 
ready  and  willing  to  accept  the 
next  challenge  to  come  along.” 
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Retirement  Doesn’t  Dim 
Outlook  on  Advertising 


‘Target’  Data 
Adapted  for 
Local  Selling 


Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Jack  Reese,  at  retirement,  is 
even  more  sold  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  career  than  the 
day  he  drew  up  his  first  ad  in 
1920. 

His  retirement  interview  is 
more  than  “farewell  paste,  pen¬ 
cils  and  dummies.”  He  has  taken 
time  to  form  some  definite  opin¬ 
ions  about  his  profession.  And, 
just  as  he  rounds  up  news  tips 
for  editors  and  reporters,  he 
also  has  some  to  offer  fellow 
workers. 

Mr.  Reese,  who  retired  July  2, 
started  at  a  time  when  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  salesmen  w’orked 
long  hours  and  under  trjdng  con¬ 
ditions.  His  career  began  during 
a  depression  being  felt  in  1920. 
There  were  circulation  wars 
afoot  among  the  three  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Cleveland  at  that  time. 
To  keep  up,  ad  men  burned  mid¬ 
night  oil  quite  frequently. 

He  recalls  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  also  had  to  labor  with 
much  guesswork.  Today,  he  ex¬ 
plains,  research  and  market  data 
have  eliminated  much  of  that 
guesswork.  “It  still  exists,  but 
not  as  then.  It’s  more  of  a 
science  than  the  ‘by  guess  and 
by  golly’  of  yesteryear.” 

Advertising’s  role  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  draws  this  appraisal 
by  Mr.  Reese:  “It  is  more  than 
a  business  necessity  it  was  20 
years  ago.  Survival  demands  ad¬ 
vertising  today.  The  gfraveyards 
of  business  are  people  who 
'saved  money’  in  advertising” 

Must  Original 

Of  the  countless  inspirations 
for  advertisements,  one  he  re¬ 
members  as  most  original:  It 
was  a  double  truck  ad  with  just 
a  few  lines  of  type  in  the  center. 
The  ad  was  run  in  the  dead  of 
winter  and  suggested,  “You’ll 
want  to  come  out  and  see  your 
future  home  site  at  its  worst.” 

He  created  a  special  tabloid 
section  for  the  Ashtabula  Star- 
Beacon.  Entitled  “This  Is  Ash¬ 
tabula,  Mr.  Khrushchev,”  the 
section  was  filled  with  editorial 
and  advertising  content  promot¬ 
ing  and  describing  the  area.  A 
copy  went  to  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  Reese  wmrked  on  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  from 
1920  to  1923.  He  was  with  the 
Cleveland  News  from  1923  until 
its  sale  to  the  Cleveland  Press  in 
1960.  His  news  career  was  in¬ 
terrupted  twice  —  during  the 
three  depression  years  when  he 
worked  at  the  now  defunct  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald,  and  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  After  the 
News  was  sold,  he  rounded  out 


his  career  with  three  and  a  half 
years  at  the  Star-Beacon. 

Mr.  Reese  married  a  former 
newspaperwoman,  the  former 
Ethel  Ulrich  of  Erie.  She 
worked  on  the  Dispatch-Heiald 
also. 

He  plans  to  l>egin  his  “re¬ 
tirement  years”  assisting  his 
wife  in  her  fashion  clothes  store 
at  their  suburban  Ashtabula 
home.  And  it’s  obvious  he  will 
l)e  following  the  advertisements, 
not  just  for  his  personal  shop¬ 
ping  reasons,  but  to  keep  track 
of  a  profession  “that  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  necessity.” 

• 

Pilot  Raises  Co-op 
Credit  to  Dealers 

An  “advertising  extrava¬ 
ganza”  that  permits  its  dealers 
to  earn  up  to  triple  their  usual 
cooperative  advertising  credit 
has  been  announced  by  the  Pilot 
Radio  Conjuration. 

The  manufacturer  of  stereo¬ 
phonic  high  fidelity  consoles  and 
components  is  offering  a  co¬ 
operative  advertising  schedule 
that  credits  dealers  with  9.5  to 
14.5  percent  of  the  net  order,  de¬ 
pending  on  its  size.  The  standard 
co-op  allowance  in  the  industry 
is  about  4  percent. 

“We  believe  it  is  sound  busi¬ 
ness  for  Pilot  and  its  dealers 
to  spend  all  available  dollars 
to  advertise  our  products  at 
regular  prices  instead  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  discounting,”  said  Howard 
W.  Hibshman,  Pilot’s  marketing 
manager.  “This  not  only  in¬ 
creases  volume  and  provides  a 
fair  profit  for  the  dealer,  but  also 
enhances  his  prestige.” 

• 

New  Chicago  Agency 
In  $5  MiRion  Class 

Chicago 

A  new  Chicago-based  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  E.  H.  Russell, 
McCloskey  &  Company,  opened 
July  1  with  an  estimated  $2  mil¬ 
lion  in  initial  billings.  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  said  that  current  commit¬ 
ments  will  put  the  agency  past 
the  $5  million  bracket  by  Janu- 
ar>-. 

Mr.  Russell,  president  of  the 
agency,  and  Mr.  McCloskey,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  resigned 
from  the  Biddle  Advertising 
Company  of  Bloomington,  Ill., 
to  establish  the  new  agency.  Mr. 
Russell  formerly  w-as  a  reporter 
on  the  Champaign  (Ill.)  News- 
Gazette  and  Mr.  McCloskey  has 
operated  public  relations  offices 
in  Detroit,  Hollywood  and 
Washington. 


LAUNDRONAUTS— For  a  de¬ 
monstration  at  the  opening  of  a 
self-service  Norge  Laundry  and 
Dry  Cleaning  Village  in  Chicago, 
coverr  ll-clad  writers  were  Lou 
Saxon  (left),  assistant  financial 
editor,  Chicago's  American,  and 
James  Gavin,  real  estate  editor, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Advertisers  Meet 
Dealers  with  Press 

Gary,  Ind. 
Putting  to  work  an  assump¬ 
tion  that  it’s  good  for  advertis¬ 
ers  to  have  a  look  at  representa¬ 
tives  of  local  outlets,  under 
newspaper  auspices,  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune  recently  sponsored 
a  dinner  for  Marathon  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil  dealers  in  the  area. 

“It  is  good  for  the  advertiser 
to  bring  him  together  with  his 
local  outlets  where  facilities  of 
the  newspaper  can  be  brought 
into  play  to  stir  up  enthusiasm 
for  the  sales  effort  at  hand,” 
said  Jerry  Woodard,  Post-Trib¬ 
une  advertising  director.  “We 
have  found  it  most  successful  in 
previous  efforts  of  this  type.” 

Marathon  product  dealers  of 
Gary  got  a  better  idea  of  the 
company’s  new  “Cross  -  Out” 
Travel  Game  contest  in  a  five- 
state  trade  area,  while  at  the 
same  time  meeting  Marathon 
home  office  and  regional  sales 
personnel  from  Chicago  and 
Findlay,  0.,  the  home  office. 

The  Post-Tribune  is  carrying 
Marathon’s  top  23,000-line 
schedule  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
advertising,  plus  12,200  lines  in¬ 
volved  in  the  travel  contest, 
which  included  an  eight-page 
pi-e-printed  insert  distributed 
with  the  Post-Tribune’s  June  23 
(Sunday)  issue. 

The  insert  provided  7,200  lines 
of  advertising  which  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  five  1,000-line  ads  over 
eight  weeks  to  keep  Marathon 
customers  interested  in  the 
game. 

• 

Gonzales  Moves 

Anthony  J.  Gonzales  has 
joined  the  New  York  sales  staff 
of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee  Inc.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives.  He  has  been  with 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates  Inc. 
in  New  York  and,  prior  to  that, 
on  the  advertising  sales  staff  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 

Ledger. 


Asheville,  N.  C. 

An  accelerated  local  selling 
program,  employing  adaptations 
of  National  Sales  Force  “tar¬ 
get”  presentations,  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  daily  newspapers, 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  announced  here 
this  week. 

The  iJrograni  represents  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  “follow- 
through  effort  at  the  local  level” 
in  support  of  national  sales  ef¬ 
forts  with  major  advertisers 
and  their  agencies,  he  said  in  a 
speech  before  the  summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Adver-  j 
tising  Executives  Association. 

It  provides  new  opportunities, 
he  said,  for  direct  space  sales  by 
the  newspapers  in  their  own 
markets  with  the  help  of  highly 
developed  research  and  selling 
materials  Ijeing  used  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field. 

Four  such  adaptations,  al¬ 
ready  made  available  to  the 
newspapers  or  nearing  comple¬ 
tion,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Lips¬ 
comb.  One,  intended  for  use  with  * 
insurance  agents,  is  based  on  a 
presentation  shown  recently  to 
the  headquarters  offices  of 
national  insurance  companies. 
More  than  300  copies  of  the  local 
newspaper  presentation  already 
in  use  around  the  country,  he 
disclosed. 

A  second  local  presentation, 
aimed  at  auto  dealers,  shows 
them  how  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  can  help  them  build  pres¬ 
tige  and  sales  for  the  dealership, 
on  the  broad  base  of  acceptance 
provided  by  the  manufacturers’ 
national  newspaper  ads. 

Another  new  local  presenta¬ 
tion  will  be  directed  at  soft- 
drink  bottlers,  and  will  show 
them  how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  those  newspaper  advertising  ^ 
functions  that  are  particularly 
applicable  to  the  franchised 
bottling  business. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  65  “target” 
presentations  have  been  shown 
so  far  in  1963  to  top-level  com¬ 
pany  executives,  compared  to  38 
in  the  same  period  last  year, 

• 

Youth  Job  Section 

San  Clemente,  Calif. 

A  20-page  tabloid  supplement 
devoted  to  youth  employment  ^ 
and  summer  jobs  was  carried  in 
the  June  16  issue  of  the  San 
Clemente  Stin-Post,  prepared 
largely  by  members  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club. 


Join  the  growing  list 
of  newspapers  subscribing  to 

Ruthven  E.  Libby’s 
weekly  ‘‘Global 
Report”  column. 


Inside  of  three  years,  Vice  Admiral 
Ruthven  E.  Libby,  USN,  Ret.,  has  developed  a  loyal 
following  for  his  weekly  column  on  world  affairs. 

His  wide  Navy  experience  in  international  affairs  (which  included  participation 
as  a  United  Nations  delegate  to  the  Korean  peace  talks)  is  a  strong  plus  factor  in 
writing  his  authoritative  and  informative  columns.  Add  Libby’s  stimulating  column 
to  your  newspaper.  We’d  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  sample  columns  and 
rate  information.  Contact  Rembert  James,  Editor,  the  Copley  News  Service, 

940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California. 
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Pre- printed 
Offset  Color 
Test  Planned 


duced  by  Journal  Star  photogra¬ 
phers  on  positive  transparency 
materials  with  separations  and 
engravings  made  in  the  Ro¬ 
chester  laboratories.  RIT’s  color 
printing  will  be  done  on  a  4-unit 
\Vel)endorfer  offset  perfecting 
pi-ess. 

Sui)ervising  the  Institute’s 
part  in  the  program  will  be 
Herbert  E.  Phillips,  assistant 
head  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Department.  Directing 
the  newspaper  phase  will  be 
Frank  A.  Green,  production 
manager  of  the  Journal  Star. 


GOIN'  DOWN  THE  PIKE — Driving  th»  first  car  over  a  new  highway 
near  Pittsburgh  is  Richard  Rentz,  publisher  of  the  New  Castle  (Pa.) 
News.  His  passenger  is  Pennsylvania's  lieutenant  governor,  Raymond 
D.  Shafer. 


The  most  versatile 
knife<ut  films  used  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry. 

WRITE  TODAY  on  your  letterhead 
for  your  free  technical  brochure 
and  samples  of  the  Rubylith  line. 
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With  Wood  Super  Flongs,  that’s  all  that’s 
necessary  to  get  printing  plates  that  will 
print  clean.  No  time  consuming  hand-pack¬ 
ing  or  unnecessary  routing.  With  no-pack 
Super  Flongs,  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try  are  saving  time,  realizing  economies 


never  before  possible  and  printing  better. 

Let  the  Wood  Flong  field  representatives 
show  you  how  you  can  have  a  better  printed 
newspaper— fast— more  economically  with 
Wood  Super  Flongs.  Contact  your  repre¬ 
sentative  today  for  a  trial  run. 
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PROMOTION 

Pope’s  Benediction: 
A  Good  Beginning 

By  George  Wilt 


Thousands  of  Americans  will 
hear  the  late  Pope  John  XXIII 
give  one  of  his  last  papal  bene¬ 
dictions,  thanks  to  a  *Vew  York 
World-Telegmrn  &  Sun  promo¬ 
tion. 

The  benediction  is  part  of  a 
five-minute  excerpt  from  what 
is  described  as  “one  of  the  most 
momentous  recording  projects  in 
history,”  a  portfolio  album, 
“The  Sounds  of  the  Vatican.” 
The  seven-inch,  33 ’A  rpm  vinyl 
recording,  in  hi-fi  or  stereo,  is 
offered  to  readers  for  50c  plus 
a  coupon  published  in  the 
World-Telegram. 

Recognizing  the  heightened 
interest  aroused  by  the  Ecumen¬ 
ical  Council  and  the  death  of  the 
Pontiff,  Matt  Meyer,  business 
manager  of  the  newspaper,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  availability  of 
the  unusual  I’ecording  with 
Martin  Haley  Productions,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  who  produced  the 
epic  work  in  1960.  Other  Vati¬ 
can  sounds  included  on  the  disc 
include  the  Bells  of  St.  Peter’s, 
the  Hail  Marys  and  responses 
following  the  Papal  Benediction, 
the  noises  of  the  throngs  in  St. 
Peter’s  Square,  and  the  great 
organ  of  St.  Peter’s  playing  a 
recessional  after  the  Solemn 
Pontifical  Mass. 

Following  the  initiation  of  the 
record  offer  by  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  other  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  have  picked  up  the 
promotion. 

The  World-Telegram  turned 
other  leads  over  to  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  for  further  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Promotion  Manager  Lawrence 
Merahn  said  fulfillment  of 
orders  is  being  handled  by  the 
custom  division  of  RCA-Victor, 
who  manufactured  the  records. 


Mr.  Merahn  reported  some 
heartwarming  responses.  One 
woman  wanted  a  record  for  her 
son  who  is  a  missionary  in 
Africa  ,  .  .  another  wanted  to 
send  a  copy  to  a  wheel-chair 
friend  who  had  had  an  audience 
with  the  late  Pope  .  .  .  nuns  and 
priests  bought  multiple  copies 
for  gifts  to  friends.  A  Knights 
of  Columbus  leader,  for  in¬ 
stance,  had  four  records  sent  to 
nuns. 

*  «  * 

PORTRAIT  —  11,000  orders 
were  received  within  the  first 
two  weeks  of  a  recent  Detroit 
Free  Press  offer  of  a  full-color 
portrait  of  the  late  Pope  John 
XXIII.  The  photo  was  made  by 
Free  Press  chief  photographer 
Tony  Spina  in  1958.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Vatican  that  pictures  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  taken  candidly  in 
the  private  study  of  the  Pontiff. 
The  11  X  14  picture  was  printed 
by  offset  on  heavy  paper  suit¬ 
able  for  framing,  and  offered  to 
Free  Press  readers  for  25c. 

*  *  * 

DURABLES  —  A  32-page 
guide  to  ownership  of  17  durable 
product  lines  by  families  in  the 
Philadelphia  retail  trading  area 
has  been  released  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer.  The  1963 
Brand  Inventory  of  Household 
Durables  contains  tabulated  in¬ 
formation  on  brand  penetration, 
the  age  of  products  currently 
owned,  and  the  market  potential. 

Based  on  a  survey  conducted 
in  January,  1963,  by  Sindlinger 
&  Company,  the  Inventory  dis¬ 
closes,  for  instance,  that  405,000 
households  in  the  14-county  area 
now  own  air  conditioners;  that 
73%  of  households  own  electric 


mixers;  that  23.9%  of  the  1,295,- 
000  car-owning  households  own 
Chevrolets,  and  of  the  1,617,000 
cars  owned,  57.6%  were  new 
when  purchased. 

Also  shown  are  the  numbers 
of  households  owning  the  prod¬ 
ucts  covered  by  the  Inquirer, 
daily  and  Sunday,  and  by  the 
combination  of  Philadelphia’s 
two  standard-size  newspapers. 

Information  is  also  tabulated 
on  boats,  clothes  dryers,  dish¬ 
washers,  electric  irons,  electric 
ranges,  toasters,  freezers,  lawn 
mowers,  refrigerators,  television 
sets,  vacuum  cleaners  and  wash¬ 
ing  machines.  Copies  of  the 
study  may  be  obtained  from  any 
Inquirer  advertising  representa¬ 
tive,  or  tbe  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 

*  «  * 

BOSTON  PROFILE  —  Phase 
II  of  “A  Profile  of  the  New 
Bo.ston,”  reporting  the  audience 
characteristics  of  approximately 
95%  of  the  total  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  Boston  newspapers,  has 
been  presented  to  a  group  of 
New  York  space  buyers  flown  to 
Boston  for  the  occasion,  by  tbe 
Boston  Record  American. 

The  first  profile,  released  in 
November,  1962  (see  E&P,  Dec. 
1,  1962,  page  30),  covered  the 
30  mile  Boston  ABC  city  and 
retail  trading  zone.  Phase  II, 
also  conducted  in  consultation 
with  ARF,  includes  the  first 
phase  and  extends  the  geogra¬ 
phic  coverage  to  24  complete 
counties  in  New  England. 

The  recent  growth  of  com¬ 
puter  programming  techniques 
which  seek  to  measure  as  close 
to  100%  as  possible  of  tbe  total 
circulation  of  newspapers,  as 
well  as  other  media,  was  one  of 
the  reasons  prompting  Phase  11. 
The  achievement  of  a  95% 
measurement  in  Boston  is  one 
of  the  highest  on  record  for  an 
ARF  study. 

The  report,  conducted  by 
O’Brien-Sherwood  Associates, 
Inc.,  provides  several  innova¬ 
tions  in  research  reporting.  For 
each  audience  characteristic 
measured,  the  study  includes: 
total  audience  reached  by  each 
Boston  daily  newspaper,  exclu¬ 
sive  audience  reached  by  each 
new'spaper,  audience  reached  by 
any  combination  of  two  Boston 
daily  newspapers  and  estimates 
of  sampling  error  —  expressed 
both  in  terms  of  percentages 
and  absolute  number. 

In  addition  the  study  provides 
a  series  of  interesting  cross 
tabulations  which  relate  one 
audience  characteristic  to  an¬ 
other,  including  occupation  by 
income,  age  by  income,  automo¬ 
bile  ownership  and  purchase  by 
occupation  and  by  income. 

According  to  Publisher  H.  G. 
Kern  “The  Record  American 
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believes  that  the  Profile  of  the 
New  Boston — Phase  II  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  broadest  and  most  ac¬ 
curate  base  possible  for  a  more 
efficient  planning  of  media 
strategy  in  Boston.” 

♦  *  *  } 

A  GOOD  CASE— A  die-cut  ' 
brochure  resembling  a  case  of 
liquor,  even  to  the  wood-grained 
cover,  is  being  mailed  to  adver¬ 
tisers  by  the  Detroit  News. 
Titled  “A  Case  of  Good  Judg¬ 
ment  for  the  Liquor  Industry,” 
the  six-page  color  folder  reveals 
Detroit  Liquor  District  accounts 
for  66%  of  Michigan’s  total 
liquor  sales.  Free  copies  are 
available  from  the  Detroit  News 
promotion  department. 

*  •  * 

LIQUOR  BRANDS  —  The 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  has 
just  announced  completion  of  its 
first  annual  survey  of  liquor 
distribution  and  best  selling 
brands,  the  first  study  of  its 
kind  made  in  Fort  Worth.  Dis¬ 
tribution  is  recorded  for  50 
locations,  showing  distribution 
by  types  and  brands,  and 
shows  best  sellers  among  brands 
through  a  unique  point  system. 

• 

News  Reading  Tied 
To  Television  Qniz 

Salt  Lake  City 

Detailed  newspaper  reading 
became  a  part  of  social  studies 
in  30  Utah  high  schools  as  a 
result  of  a  30- week  television 
program  series  sponsored  by  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

The  “Inquiring  Editor”  pro¬ 
gram,  a  half-hour  news  quiz  for 
high  school  pupils,  was  started 
in  mid-October  and  concluded 
June  1.  It  was  broadcast  each 
Saturday  noon  on  KUTV. 

Each  program  featured  teams 
of  three  boys  and  three  girls 
from  Utah  high  schools,  match¬ 
ing  wits  in  answering  questions 
about  the  news  stories  of  the 
previous  week.  Material  was 
selected  and  prepared  by  the 
Tribune  editorial  staff. 

H.  F.  Kretchman,  editorial 
writer  who  moderated  the  series, 
is  a  veteran  of  many  years  of 
Inquiring  Editor  programs. 

The  Inquiring  Editor  was 
originated  in  1946  for  radio.  The 
program  was  transcribed  from 
the  stages  of  Utah  high  school 
during  the  student  assemblies 
for  two  years.  It  was  then 
adapted  to  television  for  another 
series  in  1950,  then  revived 
again  in  the  fall  of  1962. 

The  program  will  be  resumed 
next  fall. 

The  detailed  reading  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  each  day  was 
made  a  part  of  social  studies 
classes  while  the  students  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  program. 
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more  food  and  use  up  more  of  everything.  Last 
year,  food  sales  here  were  almost  $80*  million  and 
general  merchandise  sales  were  over  $22*  million. 

Saginaw  is  a  good  place  to  work,  to  play,  to  raise 
a  family.  It’s  a  good  place,  too,  to  offer  whatever 
products  you  have  to  sell  to  busy,  prosperous, 
happy  people. 

*  Michigan  Department  of  Revenue 


Saginaw  is  an  industrial  powerhouse  set  right  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  America’s  richest  agricultural 
areas.  There’s  a  lot  of  work  done  here. 

But  it’s  not  all  work.  Saginaw  has  652  acres  of 
parks,  playgrounds  and  boating  facilities  and  a 
recreational  program  that  experts  say  is  one  of  the 
nation’s  finest. 

Because  we  work  hard  and  play  hard,  we  eat 
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A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 
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Machine  Wraps,  Ties 
And  Inserts  Samples 


San  Francisco 

An  automatic  machine  which 
will  wrap  samples  of  a  product 
into  newspapers  was  displayed 
here  during:  ICMA  convention 
sessions  recently. 

Paper-Man  also  will  combine, 
fold,  wrap  and  tie  two  separate 
sections  of  a  newspaper  without 
reducing  production  speed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stepper  Associates 
Inc.,  of  Olathe,  Kans. 

As  an  additional  new  feature 
it  will  wrap  a  regular  size  news¬ 
paper  three  fold  in  the  short 
dimension,  the  manufacturer 
claims. 

These  new  capabilities  added 
to  those  of  early  Paper-Man 
models  provide  a  new  machine, 
according  to  Warren  Hannon  of 
SAL  The  equipment  papers  up 
to  a  300-page  count  in  combina¬ 
tions  of  tabloid  or  magazine  and 
full-size  pages.  And  it  rolls  and 
wraps  papers  by  the  ton,  it  was 
stated. 


New  Service  Seen 


Expanding  Wealfh 
Offers  Opportunifies 


Invettigat*  the  development* 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
creaaed  population,  Induatrial 
development,  high  atandard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
aucceaaee  of  over  SOO  U.  S. 
companiet  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  inveated 
In  Australia. 


T*  kM*  I*  tMwIi  with  marluti**, 
•eMrtitl*i.  Mhlhhln*  ■■*  irMhl* 
art*  I*  AiNtralla  rcaS 


Fubllthad  t»rtntgMy 


tv.  He  may  now  have  the  prod¬ 
uct  for  examination  along  with 
his  newspaper  advertisement, 
Mr.  Hannon  noted. 

The  sample  is  inserted  in  the 
fold  without  loss  of  speed,  he 
advised.  The  sampling  hopper 
is  an  accessory  to  the  new 
Paper-Man  models. 


delivered  newspaper  and  must 
have  achieved  national  promin¬ 
ence  or  outstanding  prominence 
in  one  field  or  profession  or  in 
business. 

Nominees  are  asked  to  ex¬ 
press  a  belief  in  the  modern  con¬ 
cept  of  an  independent  contrac¬ 
tor  or  little  merchant  plan  as  a 
worthwhile  boys’  activity.  They 
also  are  asked  to  be  willing  to 
be  quoted  on  these  beliefs. 

The  committee  provides  repre¬ 
sentation  from  ^ach  sectional 
association  and  Canada.  This 
enables  all  newspaper  partici¬ 
pants  to  nominate  candidates 
W  the  Hall  of  Fame,  Mr.  Hicks 
said. 


Other  Features 


The  particular  merit  of  the 
machine  lies  in  the  sampling  in¬ 
sertion  feature,  according  to  Mr. 
Hannon.  He  Sieves  this  will 
enable  newspapers  to  provide  a 
service  which  will  be  established 
as  a  great  benefit  to  advertisers. 

This  will  enable  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  provide  a  sample  of  his 
product,  whether  it  be  a  tube  of 
toothpaste  or  a  sample  or  fabric, 
he  explained. 

The  sampling  provision  pro¬ 
vides  an  effective  way  of  meet¬ 
ing  television  competition,  he 
declared.  While  the  viewer  can 
see  the  product  demonstrated  on 


AUSTRALIA'S 


This  factor  in  combination 
with  the  ability  to  combine  two 
sections  of  a  newspaper  also 
brought  enthusiastic  comment 
from  F.  E.  Howard  of  L-K-H 
Enterprises,  Oakland,  Calif. 
This  concern  has  been  granted 
the  Northern  California  fran¬ 
chise  for  Paper-Man. 

The  new  features  amplify  a 
basic  product  which  folds  and 
ties,  ties  and  wraps  in  news¬ 
print  or  craft  or  folds  or  in 
water-repellent  paper  at  the 
touch  of  a  button,  Mr.  Howard 
noted. 

Four  models  now  available 
can  handle  up  to  300  page  com¬ 
binations.  The  full-size  page 
limit  is  200  pages. 


Jones,  of  Copley  Press, 
Elected  to  ABC  Board 


HALL  OF  FAME 


Newly-elected  members  of  the 
ICMA  Newspaperboy  Hall  of 
Fame  will  be  recognized  at  the 
National  Newspaperboy  Day 
observances  in  October,  an¬ 
nounces  George  W.  Hicks,  cir¬ 
culation  director,  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen- Journal. 

Each  selectee  will  receive  the 
traditional  gold  engraved  card 
recognizing  him  as  “a  news¬ 
paperboy  who  became  a  leader.” 

Three  simple  rules  have  been 
adopted  by  ICMA  to  determine 
qualifications.  Nominees  must 
have  been  carriers  of  a  home- 


Robert  Letts  Jones,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Copley  Press  Inc., 
has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  to  fill  a  vacancy  created 
by  the  retirement  of  Roy  A. 
Brown,  publisher  of  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal, 

In  his  new.spaper  career  since 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Jones  has 
been  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Detroit  News,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Salem  (Oregon) 
Capital  Journal,  and  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 

For  three  and  one-half  years 
during  World  War  II  he  served 
in  the  United  States  Marines. 
He  was  wounded  in  action  on 
I  wo  Jima  and  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  with  Combat  V.  He 
was  retired  from  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  several  years  ago 
as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Prior  to  the  war,  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Vallejo 
(Calif.)  Evening  News,  on  the 
editorial  side  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  and  United 
Press  correspondent  in  Spain 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Jones  will  serve  on  the 
ABC  Board  until  the  annual 
meeting  of  members  in  October. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 


THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


MELODY  IN  S.F.— Pat  Reynold*  of 
the  New  York  Time*  belt*  out  • 
tuneful  re*ponte  to  California'* 
reception  to  the  Internationa^ 
Circulation  Manager*  A**ociatioii( 
convention. 


Publisher  Croups 
Are  ABC  Members 


Chicago*! 

Twenty-one  publishers’  asso' 
ciations  have  been  elected  tof 
membership  in  the  Audit  Bu-: 
reau  of  Circulations  as  asso4, 
ciate  members.  | 

A  new  amendment  to  ABCi 
bylaws  allows  executives  of 
these  associations  to  participate 
directly  in  the  ABC  and  its  ac¬ 
tivities. 

New  members  are  Alabama,  , 
Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  = 


f/-,. 


Maryland  -  Delaware,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  South  Dakota,  Virginia, 


Washington,  West  Virgfinia  and  ^0^ 


Wisconsin. 


N.  Y.  Times,  West, 
Names  Nizen  as  CM 


Los  Angeles 
Donald  A.  Nizen  has  taken 
over  new  duties  as  circulation 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Times  Western  Edition,  an¬ 
nounces  A.  William  Holmberg, 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Nizen  has  been  assistant 
circulation  manager  since  the 
edition’s  inception  last  Oct.  1. 
He  joined  the  Times  in  1956 
and  was  assistant  national  cir¬ 
culation  manager  when  assigned 
to  the  Western  Edition. 

Pre-Times,  Mr.  Nizen  was  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  Long  Island 
Press,  and  assistant  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  BBDO,  New  York  City. 


Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
18  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 
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Research  Manager 

I  Cleveland 

I  H.  Ross  Cox,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  marketing  and  research 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  been  appointed  manager, 
succeeding  Thomas  M.  Murphy, 
i  who  has  retired.  Replacing  Mr. 
i  Cox  is  A1  L.  Petrie  of  the  staff. 
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There’s  more  to  New  England 


than  ski-slopes  and  snow. . . 


Cannon  Mt.,  Franconia,  N.  H. — New  England  Council  Photo 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (M), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times- Argus  (e) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagje-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

.  North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
^  Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (m),  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribime  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e),  Providence  Journal  (m&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport 
Post  (s),  Bristol  Press  (e) 

Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

*  Hartford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Renter  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e;, 
i  Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Nobody  goofed-we  meant  to  use  this  cut! 

.  .  .  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  a  cwl  $1,234,000,000  of  vacation 
dollars  are  spent  in  New  England,  and  the  figures  are  going  up 
summer  and  winter!  Sportsmen  and  spectators,  sailors  and  land¬ 
lubbers,  campers,  swimmers,  hikers  and  rocking-chair  riders  (and 
skiiers!)  all  add  their  dollars  to  New  England’s  economy. 

Here  are  more  refreshing  facts  about  New  England: 

•  Itt  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  food  sales 

e  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income  and  sales 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

o  Per  capita  income  runs  11%  ahead  of  the  U.S.  average 

and  New  England  produces  . . . 

o  1  /6th  of  the  nation’s  electronic  equipment 
o  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  shoes 
o  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  fabricated  plastics 

•  1/2  of  the  nation's  newsprint 

o  4/5ths  of  the  nation's  ammunition 

New  England  newspaper  coverage:  a  lift 
for  sales  that  works  the  year  around! 

The  saturation  c-overage  of  newspapers  sells  for  you  better  in  New 
England  than  any  other  medium.  Audited  figures  prove  that  local 
newspapers  reach  nearly  100%  of  New 
England  households,  sell  them  more  effec¬ 
tively  and  at  smaller  cost. 

Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 


Color  King  is  the  fastest  selling  web  offset  press  for  many  reasons.  Some  of  them 
are  shown  here,  but  in  a  nutshell,  Color  King's  advanced  design,  simplified  con¬ 
trols,  and  rugged  construction  make  it  easier  and  less  expensive  to  operate  and 
maintain  than  any  press  its  size.  And  its  low  price  will  surprise  you.  □  Go  ahead 
and  investigate!  Nowhere  else  will  you  find  such  reliable  performance  and  high 
production  (to  18,000  per  hour)— such  accurate  web  control.  Color  King  has  accu¬ 
rate  lateral  and  circumferential  running  register  on  all  plate  cylinders— excellent 
ink  distribution  system.  □  Commercial  business?  Possibilities  are  unlimited  with 
these  optional  features:  1/8  folder  for  broadsides  to  22  3/4  x  36;  double  parallel 
folder  for  5  1/2  x  8  1/2  booklets  (2-on);  ribbon  folder  for  special  book  size  signa¬ 
tures;  air  forrner;  paster  units;  cross  and  overhead  perforators.  □  To  learn  more 
about  Color  King  capabilities,  mail  the  coupon  today. 
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GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORP.  OF  CANADA  LTD.  •  TORONTO. 
Also  available  in  the  Central  States  through: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT.  D«pt.  CK-17 
221  Fairchild  Avanua,  Plainviaw,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Color  King 
Press. 

□  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative 
call. 


YOU  GET  TUITION-FREE 
TRAINING  WITH 
COLOR  KING! 


Fairchild  trains  your  pressmen  before  Color  King  is 
installed.  This  saves  paper,  ink  and  time  and  assures 
you  of  a  smooth  start-up  and  efficient,  low-cost  oper¬ 
ation.  The  training  is  flexible,  geared  to  the  individ¬ 
ual's  experience  and  your  requirements. 


AND  COMPETITIVELY  PRICED... 
AVAILADLE  IN  1  TO  0 
PERFECTING  UNITS! 


You  pay  no  more  for  Color  King  with  all  its  extra 
features  and  you  can  start  with  the  equipment  you 
need  now,  adding  printing  units  as  you  grow. 


A  Fairchild  exclusive!  Seventy-five  percent  of  all 
functions  on  Color  King  are  automatically  governed  by 
pneumatic  controls  (operations  usually  controlled  by 
hand  on  other  presses). 


YOU  GET  A  HEAVY  DUTY 
PRECISION  JAW  TYPE 
FOLDER  WITH  COLOR  KING! 


This  heavy  duty  folder  produces  book  signature  accu¬ 
racy  with  creel  and  creeper  belt  delivery.  Both  half 
and  quarter  folds  are  standard.  There  are  individual 
pull  rolls  for  each  web.  Changing  from  single  to  mul¬ 
tiple  webs  is  done  with  easy  adjustment. 


YOU  GET  TRUE  ROLLING 
BEARERS  WITH 
COLOR  KING! 


Extras  like  bearers  are  standard  on  Color  King.  Only 
with  bearers  can  you  get  true  rolling,  more  productive 
presstime,  perfect  image  reproduction,  longer  plate 
life.  Bearers  provide  perfect  reference  points  for  fast, 
accurate  packing;  there's  no  slipping  or  creeping. 


YOU  GET  PNEUMATIC  CONTROL 
FOR  AUTOMATIC  OPERATION 
WITH  COLOR  KING! 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

RECRUITMENT  OF  PERSONNEL 
By  Rirk  Friedman 


With  school  out,  many  stu¬ 
dents  are  looking  for  siunmer 
jobs  and  this  is  a  good  time 
for  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  evaluate  their  own  re¬ 
cruitment  programs. 

How  many  publishers  are 
going  into  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  to  encourage  young¬ 
sters  to  explore  this  field?  How 
many  are  offering  them  summer 
jobs  to  expose  them  to  news¬ 
paper  work  ? 

Few  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  doing  either  from 
what  we’ve  gathered.  Too  few, 
for  instance,  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  excellent  New’s- 
paper  Fund  internship  program, 
which  is  tailormade  to  bring 
college  students  onto  weeklies 
in  summer  jobs. 

The  interns  are  paid  the  usual 
summer  salaries  by  their  em¬ 
ployers.  Upon  completion  of  10 
weeks  of  work,  they  also  receive 
$500  scholarships  from  the 
Fund.  This  program  permits  a 
student  to  work  on  a  weekly  for 
less  of  a  salary  than  he  might 
get  in  some  other  job  but  still 
come  out  with  a  profitable  sum¬ 
mer  because  of  the  Newspaper 
Fund  scholarships,  which  are 
financed  by  gifts  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  (Weekly  editors 
interested  in  learning  more 
about  this  internship  program 
can  contact  Paul  S.  Swensson, 
executive  director.  Newspaper 
Fund,  44  Broad  Street,  New 
York  4,  N.  Y.) 

Career  Workshop 

We  had  the  opportunity  re¬ 
cently  to  sit  in  on  a  high  school 
career  workshop  in  which  a 
weekly  publisher  participated. 


Ira  L.  Cahn,  of  the  Massapequa 
(N.  Y.)  Post,  was  one  of  work¬ 
shop  chairmen  of  this  confer¬ 
ence,  held  in  the  area’s  Plain- 
edge  High  School  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  a  local 
B’nai  Brith  chapter  and  the 
school’s  PTA. 

The  conference  included  ex¬ 
perts  from  such  fields  as  civil 
service,  education,  engineering 
and  mathematics,  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  technical  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration.  Chairmen  of  each 
individual  session  were  local 
residents  in  their  respective 
fields. 

Mr.  Cahn’s  workshop  was  on 
journalism  and  writing,  with 
almost  all  of  the  stress  on  the 
former,  and  it  drew  about  50 
participants,  many  of  them 
parents  seeking  information  for 
their  children.  Sitting  in  on  this 
session,  one  couldn’t  help  but 
be  amazed  at  the  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  misinformation  many 
of  those  attending  had  about 
journalism. 

Mr.  Cahn  assembled  an  im¬ 
pressive  wealth  of  authoritative 
data  on  the  field,  including  edu¬ 
cational  requirements,  types  of 
jobs  available,  pay  scales  and 
so  forth.  He  hit  on  such  phases 
of  journalism  as  reporting,  ad¬ 
vertising,  production,  feature 
writing  and  photography. 

Mr.  Cahn  brought  to  the 
seminar  an  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  the  field,  particularly 
through  his  experiences  in  all 
phases  of  publishing  during  the 
last  decade  as  publisher  of  the 
Post,  an  excellent  suburban  tab¬ 
loid  in  the  Long  Island  com¬ 
munity. 


**If  you  think  I 


swing — now  you  should  see  the  NEA 
Daily  Service.” 


(Advertisement) 


His  wife,  Barbara,  a  jour¬ 
nalist  in  her  own  right,  and 
active  in  running  the  Post,  was 
also  there  to  answer  questions 
as  was  George  Thune,  the 
weekly’s  city  editor.  (Mr.  Thune 
is  a  former  E&P  staffer.) 

Mr.  Cahn  told  the  group  there 
was  a  dearth  of  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  journalism.  Then  get¬ 
ting  across  the  enthusiasm  both 
he  and  Mrs.  Cahn  had  for  the 
field,  he  added:  “We  need  you. 
And  you’ll  find  newspapers  a 
facinating  career.” 

All  the  v'arious  commimica- 
tions  fields  were  wide  open,  he 
said,  and  the  salaries  were  good. 
“But  highest  of  all,”  Mr.  Cahn 
continued,  “is  the  intellectual 
stimulation  and  the  prestige. 
Journalism  is  rewarding  spir¬ 
itually  as  well  as  economically.” 

Disadvantages 

But  he  didn’t  ignore  the  dis¬ 
advantages,  particularly  on  a 
weekly.  “It’s  all-encompassing,” 
the  publisher  said.  “A  24-hour 
day,  7  days  a  week.  You  take  it 
home  with  you.  But  then,  this 
should  go  for  any  career  you  are 
vitally  interested  in.” 

Mr.  Cahn  told  the  workshop 
that  the  pay  was  good,  and 
while  nobody  would  get  rich  on 
it,  one  could  expect  to  make  a 
comfortable  living  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  put  the  starting 
salary  at  about  $82  per  week, 
which  he  said  was  “not  bad  and 
not  so  fantastic.” 

Mr.  Cahn  described  the  mov¬ 
ing  from  one  phase  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  another  during  a 
career  —  newspapers  to  maga¬ 
zines  and  back  —  and  how  many 
in  the  field  look  forward  to 
running  a  weekly  in  later  life. 
But  he  emphasized  the  weekly 
as  a  possible  career  right  from 
the  beginning  for  those  who 
like  the  life. 

“You  have  the  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  on  one  hand,”  he  said, 
“and  the  ridiculous  hours  on  the 
other.  And  you  need  an  unsati- 
able  curiosity  to  find  out  why 
the  police  siren  is  blowing  and 
where  it  is  blowing.  You  have 
to  have  the  desire  to  probe  for 
more  and  more  knowledge  in 
areas  that  might  be  transient 
to  others.” 

He  pointed  out  that  on  a 
weekly  one  reports  community 
activities  and  this  can  take 
many  forms  —  one  can  just 
refer  to  it;  analyze  it;  or  ques¬ 
tion  it.  He  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  analyzing  in  depth. 

‘Being  In’ 

Mr.  Cahn  pictured  work  on  a 
weekly  as  a  “feeling  of  being 
in”  on  what’s  going  on  in  the 
community.  He  called  this  “part 
of  the  reward  —  as  rewarding 
as  paying  the  mortgage,  per- 
I  forming  an  operation  if  you’re 
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a  doctor  or  closing  the  sale  if 
you’re  a  salesman.” 

Mr.  Cahn  gave  these  other 
rewaixls  in  taking  up  a  jour¬ 
nalism  career,  particularly  on 
weekly  new’spapers:  meeting 
people  from  all  walks  of  life; 
the  opportunity  to  develop  one’s 
ow’n  thoughts;  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  form  public 
opinion. 

He  said  that  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  women  in  journalism 
were  increasing  and  advised  the 
students  to  apprentice  them¬ 
selves  to  weeklies  and  dailies 
while  they  were  still  in  school. 

One  of  the  parents  asked 
what  skills  were  required  in  the 
field.  Mr.  Cahn  answered:  “A 
feeling  for  words.  To  be  able  to 
take  words  and  make  them  work 
for  you.” 

He  added  that  the  student 
should  be  good  in  grammar,  ex¬ 
cellent  in  spelling,  and  voracious 
in  reading. 

A  second  parent  asked  if  the 
study  of  journalism  was  good 
preparation  for  other  fields.  Mr. 
Cahn  replied  that  there  was  a 
need  for  communication  —  of 
expressing  one’s  self  coherently 
— in  all  walks  of  life  and  it  was 
a  wonderful  foundation  to 
launch  any  career  of  community 
service. 

The  one-and-one-half  hour 
seminar  conducted  by  Mr.  Cahn 
seemed  to  whiz  by  and  parents 
crowded  around  him  after  it  was 
officially  over  as  they  plied  him 
with  still  more  questions.  They 
were  most  interested  in  the  list 
of  accredited  journalism  schools 
which  he  had  brought  along. 

An  interesting  sidelight  was 
that  the  career  clinic  took  place 
on  a  Tuesday  night  —  one  of 
Mr.  Cahn’s  busiest.  After  it 
was  over,  he,  Mrs.  Cahn  and 
Mr.  Thune  went  back  in  the 
office  to  get  out  the  paper, 
which  was  close  to  deadline. 

He  not  only  made  his  points 
in  the  Plainedge  classroom  that 
Tuesday  but  citizens  of  Massa- 
penua  could  look  through  his 
office  window  and  see  him  and 
his  staff  living  it  far  into  the 
same  night. 

• 

Chew  Publications 
Purchase  Weekly 

Middlettown,  0. 

News-Journal,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Middletovon  Journal  and 
Sunday  News-Journal,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Franklin  Chronicle,  a 
weekly  at  Franklin,  Ohio. 

Transfer  of  all  stock  and  real 
estate  from  Madison  C.  Hutch¬ 
inson  of  Franklin  and  Craig 
Gifford  of  Westerville,  was  effec¬ 
tive  July  1.  Mr.  Hutchinson  will 
continue  as  Chronicle  publisher 
under  contract. 

The  Chronicle  becomes  the 
fourth  member  of  Chew  Publica¬ 
tions  of  Xenia,  Ohio. 
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and  we  even  ran  out  of  standing  room 
at  the  series  of 

Phoenix  Gazette  Medical  Forums. 


We  had  no  idea  how  popular  the  Free  Medical  Forums 
would  be  until  we  saw  the  crowds!  Sponsored  by  The 
Phoenix  Gazette,  in  co-operation  with  The  Maricopa 
County  Medical  Society,  the  forums  were  packed  all 
four  nights.  And  the  questionnaire  response  from 
the  audience  and  readers  of  The  Gazette  was 
equally  outstanding. 

A  panel  of  local  specialists,  using  slides  in  their  pres¬ 
entations,  conducted  seminars  on  such  subjects  as: 
arthritis,  allergies,  mental  health,  and  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  chest.  All  were  exceptionally  well  received. 
In  fact,  we  are  still  getting  correspondence  from 
grateful  readers  even  though  the  forums  occurred 
last  October. 

Community  enlightenment  in  the  field  of  health  is  one 
of  many  interests  of  Arizona’s  public-minded  evening 
newspaper  —  The  Phoenix  Gazette,  offering  leader¬ 
ship  in  America's  fastest  growing  metropolitan  city. 
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2  Admen,  Realty 
Investor  Buy 
Weeklies  on  L.I. 

Three  New  York  businessmen 
in  the  fields  of  finance,  broad¬ 
casting  and  advertising  have 
pooled  their  resources  to  acquire 
Radio  Station  WBIC  in  Islip, 
Long  Island,  and  a  group  of 
eight  weekly  newspapers  in  Suf¬ 
folk  County. 

Irving  Maidnian,  Gerald  T. 
Arthur  and  Wilson  B.  Stringer 
are  the  principals  and  stock¬ 
holders  of  Meridian  Media  Inc., 
and  Sunrise  Press  Inc.,  through 
which  they  have  contracted  to 
purchase  the  station  and  the 
papers. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  senior  vice- 
president  of  Donahue  &  Coe  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  He  has  worked 
as  program  dij'ector,  station 
manager  and  sales  manager  of 
Connecticut  radio  stations.  He 
will  be  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Eight  Papers 

Mr.  Stringer,  a  vicepresident 
of  Rowe-Stanford  Advertising, 
previously  connected  with 
BBDO,  McCann-Erickson  and 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  will  be 
executive  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Maidman  is  a  real  estate 
investor  who  owns  the  West 
Side  Airlines  Terminal,  a  chain 
of  theaters,  the  Miami  News 
Buildings’  and  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  New  York  Sus¬ 
quehanna  and  Western  Rail¬ 
road.  He  will  be  senior  vice- 
president. 

The  eight  weeklies  were 
bought  by  Sunrise  Press  from 
the  W.  Kingsland  Macy  estate. 
They  include  Long  Island  Sun, 
Amityville ;  Eagle,  Babylon ; 
Sentinel,  Bayshore;  Times, 
Huntington;  Press,  Islip  Times, 
Port  Jefferson;  Star,  Smith- 
town;  and  Suffolk  Every  Week, 
a  county  weekly. 

WBIC  is  a  250  watt  daytimer 


just  a  little  over  three  years  old. 

Headquarters  for  the  news¬ 
papers  and  WBIC  is  82  Fourth 
Avenue,  Bay.shore,  Long  Island. 

*  «  * 

Daily  Buys  Weekly 

Middletown,  Ohio 

The  MiMletoum  Journal  has 
purchased  the  weekly'  Franklin 
(O.)  Chronicle.  Madison  C. 
Hutchinson,  president  of  the 
Chronicle,  will  remain  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

West  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

Frank  E.  Hollins,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Lackawanna 
Leader,  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Great  Lakes  Print¬ 
ing  Company  and  the  W est  Sen¬ 
eca  Observer  in  a  transaction 
which  exceeded  $100,000. 

Mr.  Hollins  now  heads  West 
Seneca  Observer  Inc.  which  has 
acquired  the  printing  plant  and 
buildings  of  the  firm  and  the 
Observer,  a  four-year-old  tab¬ 
loid  weekly  newspaper. 

Seller  was  Richard  P.  Net¬ 
ting,  who  started  his  print  shop 
in  the  basement  of  his  parents’ 
home  in  1949. 

*  *  >i< 

Veedbrsburg,  Ind. 

The  Veederslmrg  News,  a 
weekly  for  73  years,  has  been 
sold  to  a  new  organization, 
known  as  Hub  Press  Inc.,  with 
R.  M.  Hemphill  of  Chicago  as 
president  and  Ferd  Swanson  as 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  late  William  Boggs  was 
editor  of  the  Veedersburg  News 
for  21  years  and  following  his 
death,  his  son,  Bert,  took  over 
for  21  years.  Mrs.  Dot  Boggs, 
widow  of  William,  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  paper  for  42 
years.  She  will  retire. 

Included  in  the  sale  are  the 
Veedersburg  News,  Country 
Cousin  and  Hillsboro  Times. 

*  *  « 

Barney  Dial,  former  publisher 
of  the  Eunice  (N.  M.)  Star,  and 
more  recently  employed  with  the 
Casa  Grande  (Ariz.)  Dispatch, 
has  purchased  the  Valley  News 
at  Anthony,  New  Mexico,  from 
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Louis  t.  Klauder  and  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  In  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


CaMiaii  Oavrltr  PmI 

PhlUdalahia  Dally  Naan 
Paatala  HaralS  Nawt 
W  S  SavaSiin 
Tht  Journal  of  Commcreo 


Troataa  TIomo 

BrMol  Dally  Courltr 
Naur  Brunturlek  Hama  Newt 
Pataraan  Eyanlat  Naan 
Sonaraat  Praat.  Ine. 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  LOcutt  3-98R 


two  of  the  former  owners,  Hu¬ 
bert  Heath  and  P.  K.  Avey. 
Dean  Sellers,  Mesa,  Arizona, 
broker,  negotiated  the  sale. 

*  *  4i 

Sale  of  lioth  the  Sumas 
(Wash.)  News  and  the  Everson 
(Wash.)  News,  two  weeklies  in 
Whatcom  County,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Christensen,  publishers  for  the 
past  six  years. 

New  owners,  William  and 
Julian  Lewis,  publishers  of  the 
Lynden  Tribune,  said  both  the 
papers  will  be  edited  in  their 
own  communities  but  will  lie 
printed  in  Lynden. 


Anderson  Wins 
Top  Prize  for 
Story  on  Guns 

Jack  Anderson,  Washington 
Correspondent  of  Parade,  has 
been  named  first  prize  winner  of 
the  fourth  annual  Catherine  L. 
O’Brien  Award  for  achievement 
in  women’s  interest  newspaper 
reporting.  He  was  cited  for  his 
story,  “It’s  Easy  For  Your  Child 
To  Get  A  Gun.” 

Mr.  Anderson  will  receive  a 
$500  cash  award  and  will  select 
a  student  in  his  community  to 
receive  a  $1,000  Journalism 
Scholarship. 

Second  prize  ($300)  winner 
was  Muriel  Dobbin,  feature 
writer,  Baltimore  Sun,  for  her 
entry,  “Do  You  Know  What  You 
Are  Buying?” 

Third  prize  ($200)  went  to 
Ann  Waldron,  Tallahassee  cor¬ 
respondent,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  for  “Letter  To  An  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Wife.” 

Seven  Honorable  Mention  Cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  given  to: 

Mary  Tobin,  Women’s  News 
Service. 

Maxine  Cheshire,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

Mary  Neth,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent-Press  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Eileen  Chapman,  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

Gail  Dugas,  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association. 

Eileen  Swift,  Newsday,  Gar¬ 
den  City,  New  York. 

Maggie  Savoy,  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

• 

100th  Anniversary 

Welland,  Ont. 

The  Tribune,  serving  the 
southern  section  of  the  Niagara 
peninsula,  marked  its  100th  an¬ 
niversary  with  a  special,  86- 
page  issue.  The  newspaper  be¬ 
gan  in  1863  as  the  Welland  Her¬ 
ald,  a  weekly,  and  became  a 
daily  in  1929. 


THURSDATA 


NAME  CHANGE  —  The  cor- 
Ijorate  name  of  Griscom  Publi- ; 
cations.  Long  Island,  bas  been 
changed  to  Community  Newspa-i 
pers  Inc.,  it  was  announced  by  ‘ 
Publisher  Peter  Benziger  and 
President  Grey  Mason.  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Glen  Cove. 

*  if  m 

PAGE  CHANGE  —  The  Gar-* 
den  City  (Idaho)  Gazette  has-;, 
reduced  its  page  size  to  11  inches? 
in  depth  by  four  columns  across.  | 
The  smaller  size  was  tested  some! 
months  ago  and  reader  response! 
drew  such  comments  as  “easier! 
to  handle,”  “easier  to  find  the 
news  and  ads,”  and  “more 
pages.” 

■y  *  * 

REPEAT— “ABC  News  Re¬ 
ports”  will  repeat  a  tribute  tor 
the  small  town  editor  on  “A 
Vanishing  Breed:  Portrait  of  a 
Country  Editor,”  Sunday,  July 
21  (ABC-TV,  10:30-11  p.m., 

EDT).  ABC’s  cameras  sketch 
the  story  in  Calhoun,  Ky.,  home 
of  the  McLean  County  News 
and  its  editor  and  publisher, 
Landon  Wills.  The  McLean 
County  News,  set  in  a  pocket  of 
farmland  in  Western  Kentucky, 
is  battling  for  survival. 


KNOTHOLE  EDITION— The 
Forest  Hills  Journal,  a  weekly 
in  Cincinnati  suburbs,  starting 
its  third  year  of  publication,  re¬ 
cently  published  an  eight-page 
supplement  on  knothole  (Little 
League)  baseball  in  its  area. 
E.  B.  Wright,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  man  with  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  is  publisher  of  the 
Journal.  His  son  E.  B.  Wright 
Jr,,  is  editor. 


Hi^i  School  Page 
Wins  in  Competition 

Joplin,  Mo. 

A  Junior  Achievement  project 
sponsored  by  the  Joplin  Globe 
Publishing  Company  has  been  ^ 
selected  as  one  of  the  three  top 
achievement  companies  in  the 
Midwest  Region. 

The  Junior  Globe,  a  project 
in  which  high  school  students 
produced  one  page  in  the  Joplin 
Globe  on  a  bi-weekly  basis 
throughout  the  school  year,  was 
cited. 

The  Junior  Globe  was  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Joplin  Globe 
Publishing  Company  and  the  i 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  Advisors  from  the 
newspaper  were  Fred  Hughes, 
general  manager;  H.  Lang 
Rogers,  executive  editor;  and 
Joseph  Sharpe,  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 
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rVEY,  VALTMAN.  PEV. 

European  Influence 
In  U.S.  Cartooning 

By  Rirk  Friedman 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  re-  dianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  and 
ported  the  working  philosophy  president  of  the  Association  of 
and  approach  of  two  “New  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
Wave”  American  editorial  car-  in  1959,  retorted  that  the  Ivey 
toonists.  Bill  Sanders  and  Hugh  article  was  based  on  almost  com- 
Haynie.  This  week  E&P  exam-  plete  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
ines  the  European  influence  in  European  cartoonists  and  others 
American  editorial  cartooning.  about  American  cartooning. 

*  •  *  “American  cartoonists  are  cre- 

In  1959  Jim  Ivey,  then  the  ators  of  the  direct  form  of  ex¬ 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  St.  pression  and  lead  the  world  in 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  went  putting  it  across,”  Werner  said 
to  Europe  to  study  their  ap-  in  a  letter  to  E&P.  “The  more 
proach  to  his  craft.  He  soon  simple  a  cartoon  can  be  drawn, 
touched  off  a  storm  of  protest  the  better  it  is,  and  the  more 
among  his  fellow  American  art-  powerful  its  immediate  impact.” 
ists  when  he  reported  what  When  the  AAEC  met  in  1960, 
European  political  cartoonists  Ivey,  by  then  editorial  cartoonist 
thought  of  editorial  cartooning  for  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
in  this  country.  American  style  Examiner,  and  Ion  Ratiu,  presi- 
was  too  serious.  Americans  over-  dent  of  the  International  Feder- 
labeled.  Americans  were  un-  ation  of  Free  Journalists,  were 
funny.  Americans  had  no  free-  on  the  program.  They  both  advo- 
dom  of  expression.  cated  that  freedom  of  expression 

Ivey  concluded:  “On  the  for  cartoonists  should  be  equal 
whole,  Europeans  produce  better  to  that  of  bylined  columnists, 
political  cartoons  than  Ameri-  The  controversy  over  Euro- 
eans.  Modern  styles,  the  accent  pean  versus  American  style 
on  humor,  good  caricature,  the  simmered  down  until  the  Spring 
chance  to  vary  the  size  of  the  of  1962  when  Edmund  Valtman, 
cartoon  to  fit  the  ideas,  and  the  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
freedom  to  express  their  views —  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  edi- 
plus  a  strong  tradition  of  great  torial  cartooning.  Valtman  had 
cartooning  and  a  receptive  audi-  fled  from  his  native  Estonia 
ence — this  combination  of  fac-  ahead  of  the  Russians  in  the  late 
tors  makes  for  high  quality.”  1940’s.  Although  he  had  been 
Some  American  cartoonists  doing  editorial  cartoons  for  the 
took  exception  to  almost  every-  Hartford  Times  since  1951,  his 
thing  Ivey  wrote.  style  in  1962  was  still  very  much 

Charles  Werner,  of  the  In-  European. 


SIMPLY  A  QUESTION  OF  CONCENTRATION 


PEB:  Americant  react  much  like 
the  French  do  to  satire.  I 
didn't  have  to  change  my 
style  or  approach  much.  I 
found  myself  working  the 
same  way  as  when  I  was  in 
Paris. 


PEB:  It's  more  fun  for  people  if 
they  identify,  if  they  can  rec¬ 
ognize  the  situation.  I  don't 
ask  them  to  go  over  the  top 
of  the  mountain  with  char¬ 
acters  I  draw. 


After  he  won  the  Pulitzer, 
Valtman  found  himself  invited 
onto  almost  every  professional 
panel  that  discussed  new  trends 
in  editorial  cartooning.  He  was 
thrust  into  the  unique  position — 
one  he  never  actively  sought — of 
becoming  the  unofficial  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  New  Wave. 

In  his  quiet  manner,  Valtman 
invariably  made  a  case  for  the 
European  approach  at  such 
gatherings  as  the  annual  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists’  Society  and  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists. 

Another  Voice 


situations  by  taking  these  situa¬ 
tions  to  their  most  ridiculous 
point. 

“I  don’t  think  the  job  of  an 
editorial  cartoonist  is  to  praise 
or  to  lament,”  Peb  told  us.  “The 
European  view  is  to  look  for  the 
humorous  angle.  We  believe  we 
can  get  the  point  across  just  as 
effectively  by  using  humor  as 
American  cartoonists  can  by 
pounding  on  the  subject  with 
alarm.” 

Peb  for  the  past  year  has 
shared  the  editorial  page  cartoon 
space  in  the  Inquirer  with  Hugh 
Hutton,  long  familiar  to  readers 
of  the  Philadelphia  daily.  Hut¬ 
ton  generally  hits  the  local 


It  was  at  the  last  AAEC  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  that 
still  another  voice  for  European 
style  was  added  to  those  of  Ivey 
and  Valtman.  This  new  one  had 
a  French  accent  and  belonged  to 
Pierre  Bellocq,  co-editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  “Peb.” 

Peb,  like  Valtman,  was  a  for¬ 
mer  European  cartoonist  now 
drawing  for  an  American  news¬ 
paper.  While  fellow-cartoonists 
sought  Valtman  out  in  panel  dis¬ 
cussions,  they  also  sought  Peb 
out  in  the  small,  more  intimate 
social  get-togethers  which  al¬ 
ways  intersperse  these  profes¬ 
sional  conventions  and  hang 
them  together. 

We,  too,  probed  him  for  some 
fresh,  new  thinking  on  the 
European  cartooning  approach 
versus  American  cartooning  ap¬ 
proach  debate  which  once  again 
was  dominating  convention  pro¬ 
grams. 

Peb  said  that  he  saw  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  cartoon  as  something 
that  should  point  with  as  much 
humor  and  satire  as  possible  to 
the  problems  of  the  world;  he 
saw  the  editorial  cartoonist  as 
one  who  must  ridicule  world 


angle;  Peb  tackles  the  national 
and  international  scene. 

Peb  claimed  to  have  no  prob¬ 
lem  in  introducing  his  European 
style  into  American  editorial 
cartoons.  “Americans  react 
much  like  the  French  do  to 
satire,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  have 
to  change  my  style  or  approach 
much.  I  found  myself  working 
the  same  way  as  when  I  was  in 
Paris.” 

Peb  informed  us  that  he 
wasn’t  against  using  symbols 
(one  of  the  key  points  of  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  call  for  new 
directions  in  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing).  But  he  added  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  use  images  of  daily  life 
which  brought  the  cartoons 
“down  to  earth.”  Disavowing 
symbols  which  were  too  abstract, 
Peb  preferred  instead  ideas 
from  everyday  scenes. 

No  people  flying  around  in  the 
air  or  escaping  from  clouds  for 
him.  Peb  said  he’s  rather  show 
his  world  leaders  playing  chess 
in  a  cafe  instead  of  sitting  on 
top  of  a  mountain, 

“It’s  more  fun  for  readers  if 
they  can  identify,  if  they  can 
recognize  a  situation,”  Peb  went 
on.  “I  don’t  ask  them  to  go  over 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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The  results  of  our  new  survey 
werenT  at  all  surprising . . . 


The  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Newspaper 
MARKET  GUIDE  is  a  book  that  is 


A  hint  for 
newspapers:^ 


YOU 

It’s  an  excellent  a 


MARKETING  FACT  OF  LIFE: 

A  publication  that  is  useful  to  its 
readers,  is  useful  to  its  advertisers. 

NEW  SURVEY  REVEALS 
EXTENSIVE  USE  OF  THE 
ESP  MARKET  GUIDE 

To  determine  the  extent  of  use  of  the  content  of  the-  E&P  MARKET 
GUIDE,  and  to  reinforce  for  advertisers  the  value  of  the  publication 
to  its  readers,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  just  completed  a  new 
survey.  This  study,  made  by  Walter  Gerson  &  Associates,  Inc.,  an 
independent  market  research  organization,  shows  the  broad  use  of  the 
MARKET  GUIDE,  plus  data  about  Guide  users  never  before  available. 

The  survey  reveals  extensive  use  of  all  MARKET  GUIDE  content, 
high  pass-along  readership,  frequent  and  intensive  use  of  the  data,  by 
an  audience  responsible  for  a  variety  of  marketing  decisions. 

The  sample,  including  2,000  subscribers  including  advertisers,  agencies, 
retail  chains  and  real  estate  firms,  responded  to  the  survey  with  a 
31.1%  return.  The  following  tables  reveal  some  of  the  findings  of  the 
study . . . 


USE  OF  MARKET  GUIDE  DATA  BY 

MULTIPLE  USE  OF 

MARKET 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

BY  TYPE  OF  DATA 

GUIDE,  BY  CLASSIFICATION 

%  of 

Readers 

respondents 

per  copy 

Population 

65.8% 

Total  Circ. 

4.04 

Retail  Outlets 

49.7 

Advertisers 

4.05 

Industries 

48.7 

Agencies 

4.29 

Households 

38.8 

Chain  Stores 

3.70 

Location  Data 

42.4 

Retailing 
Newspapers 
Transportation 
Banks,  Banking 
Passenger  Autos 
Climate 
Gas  Meters 
Electric  Meters 
Tap  Water 


41.2 

22.8 

14.8 

14.7 

13.4 

10.4 
10.1 
11.1 

6.6 


FREQUENCY  OF  USE  OF 
MARKET  GUIDE  BY  SUBSCRIBERS 


USE  OF  E&P  ESTIMATES  OF 
POPULATION,  INCOME,  RETAIL  SALES 
Population 

Regularly  56.8% 

Occasionally  38.0% 

Income 

Regularly  43.8% 

Occasionally  40.1% 

Retail  Sales 

Regularly  47.2% 

Occasionally  37.7% 


USE  OF  MARKET  GUIDE  MAPS 
BY  SUBSCRIBERS 
Use  maps  62.5% 

Do  not  use  maps  33.3% 


Frequently 

Regularly 

Occasionally 


PURPOSES  OF  USE  OF 
E&P  MARKET  GUIDE 

Market  Comparisons 
Check  Market  Growth 
Plan  Store  Locations 
Adv.  Market  Selection 
Market  Test  Programs 
Plant  Site  Selection 
Setting  Sales  Quotas 
Media  Selection 
Other 


34.9% 

30.3% 

34.1% 


%of 

respondents 

62.6% 

51.4 

31.1 

17.1 
10.9 

13.7 
14.0 

11.8 
23.7 


FUNCTIONS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  MARKET  GUIDE  SUBSCRIBERS 
Selecting  of  Markets  37.7% 

Selection  of  Media  20.6% 

Selection  of  Store  or 

Plant  Location  44.9% 

Selection  of  Test  Mkts.  22.2% 

Other  20.4% 


ACCURATE,  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE, 
COMPLETE...  EOITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUlOE  OATA  PROVIOES  AN 
OUTSTANOING  SHOWCASE  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER’S  AOVERTISING 


The  data  about  your  market  found  in  the  E&P  Market  Guide  gives  an  accurate 
picture  of  what  your  market  is  really  like . . .  the  next  best  thing  to  a  personal 
visit.  Advertising  and  marketing  executives  depend  on  Market  Guide  data  for 
a  variety  of  advertising,  sales  and  marketing  purposes. 

Market  Guide  data  is  accurate.  E&P  estimates  of  population,  retail  sales  and 
income  are  prepared  using  local  factors,  and  have  proved  accurate  within  1  to  3%. 

Market  Guide  data  is  up-to-the-minute.  No  other  publication  provides  informa¬ 
tion  or  statistics  that  are  as  current.  Most  figures  in  the  E&P  Market  Guide  are 
available  up  to  a  year  and  a  half  ahead  of  other  sources. 

Market  Guide  data  is  complete.  All  marketing  factors  are  included  for  executives 
selecting  markets  for  distribution  and  advertising,  for  the  location  of  new  plants 
and  stores,  and  the  selection  of  advertising  media. 


NEW  DATA— Every  yeai*  new  factors  in  marketing  planning  are  added  to 
the  Market  Guide.  Data  on  shopping  centers  and  discount  stores  was 
added  in  1963.  The  new,  1964  edition  will  include  market  rankings  in  seven 
classifications. 

The  Market  Guide  is  the  ideal  advertising  mtedium  for  newspapers.  In  the  context 
of  complete  information  about  your  market,  advertising  position  is  available  near 
yom  market  listing  to  tell  the  story  of  how  your  newspaper  meets  the  needs  of 
your  community ...  to  report  the  intangibles  of  your  paper’s  relationship  to  its 
readers. 


RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  TODAY 


BACKING  UP  YOUR 
NATIONAL  SALES 
ALL  YEAR  LONG... 

Your  Market  Guide  ad  copy 
works  for  you  all  year  long. 
Marketing  executives  keep  a 
copy  on  their  desks  throughout 
the  year  for  constant  reference 
in  media  planning  and 
market  selection! 


MARKET  GUIDE  COPY  SERVICE  . .  .  Want  help  with  copy, 
layout  or  data  for  your  Market  Guide  ad?  E&P  will  be 
pleased  to  render  this  service  to  your  newspaper,  using  new 
Market  Guide  figures. 


AREA  MAPS-YEAR-ROUND  LOW  BUDGET  PROMOTION 
FOR  NON-METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPERS! 

Here’s  a  low-cost  way  for  smaller  newspapers  to  show  the 
E&P  Market  Guide’s  important  users  the  location  and  scope  of 
your  market,  and  to  graphically  illustrate  your  market  listing. 
Only  $56.  We’ll  prepare  your  map,  too,  at  no  additional  cost! 
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CartMuing 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


the  top  of  the  mountain  with 
characters  I  draw.” 

This,  he  said,  is  the  French 
cartoon. 

Peb  divides  his  time  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York 
City,  working  for  two  Triangle 
Publications  newspapers.  Three 
or  four  of  Peb’s  horseracing  car¬ 
toons  appear  each  week  in  the 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph, 
a  racing  and  theatrical  daily, 
under  the  title  of  “Equine 
Comedy.” 

On  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  he 
travels  from  his  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  home  to  Philadelphia. 
His  Mondays  there  are  spent 
turning  out  the  two  cartoons 
that  will  appear  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  in  the  Inquirer.  On 
Tuesday,  he  works  on  the  car¬ 
toon  which  will  appear  in  the 
Inquirer  later  during  the  week, 
usually  on  the  weekend. 

Valuable  Space 

Peb,  humerous  and  affable  in 
conversation,  takes  his  editorial 
cartooning  seriously.  “The  space 
devoted  to  the  cartoon  is  highly 
valuable,”  he  told  us.  “And  it’s 
not  space  to  be  wasted.” 

Although  he  doesn’t  push  it  as 
an  ironclad  rule,  Peb  feels  the 
cartoon  should  be  devoted  to  a 
different  idea  than  that  espoused 
in  the  editorials  the  same  day. 
He  believes  the  cartoon  should 
illustrate  the  idea  in  the  lead 
or  second  lead  editorial  only 
when  a  dramatic  situation  pre¬ 
sents  itself. 

“Why  should  a  cartoonist 
have  to  stay  with  the  lead  edi¬ 
torial,”  Peb  asks?  “If  the  reader 
is  given  something  to  read,  why 
make  him  see  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  a  drawing?  It  can  be  a 
waste  of  space.” 

In  France,  Peb  went  on,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  editorial 
page.  Signed  editorials  appear 
all  through  the  newspaper.  The 
same  holds  true  of  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  which  frequently  show  up 
on  the  front  page.  Because  of 
this  system,  Peb  explained,  the 
cartoon  suffices  in  itself. 

“This  was  the  way  I  gener¬ 
ally  worked  when  I  was  in 
France,”  he  said.  “And  I’m 
happy  that  the  people  at  the 
Inquirer  gave  me  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  express  myself  in  a 
similar  way  with  my  ideas  and 
style.” 

Although  he  discusses  his 
ideas  with  Paul  McC.  Warner, 
Inquirer  editorial  page  director, 
Peb  claims  to  have  “a  pretty 
free  hand.” 

The  36-year-old  Peb  comes 
from  a  thoroughbred  horse 
racing  background.  His  father 


was  a  jockey  and  later  trainer 
and  breeder  and  his  brother  was 
a  jockey.  Peb  himself  did  some 
racing  in  his  late  teens. 

At  age  16,  with  a  diploma 
from  a  Paris  draughtman’s 
school,  he  got  a  job  in  a  French 
airplane  factory.  A  few  months 
later  the  Germans  overran 
France  and  the  factory. 

For  a  year  Pierre  was  one  of 
a  group  of  Frenchmen  pressed 
into  service  by  the  Nazis  to  de¬ 
sign  and  build  a  German  air¬ 
plane.  The  plane  never  got  built, 
the  factory  foreman  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  member  of  the  French 
Underground,  and  Pierre  spent 
a  good  part  of  the  year  deliver¬ 
ing  underground  messages  to 
cafes.  He  also  forged  bread  and 
shoe  tickets. 

When  the  Germans  cleared  out 
of  Paris  ahead  of  the  advancing 
Allies,  Pierre  became  an  ama¬ 
teur  jockey  at  the  same  sub¬ 
urban  Paris  track  where  his 
father  and  brother  worked.  In 
his  spare  time  he  did  carica¬ 
tures  of  famous  jockeys  and  his 
work  was  soon  hanging  in  rac¬ 
ing  district  cafes. 

France-Libre,  one  of  the  Paris 
Underground  newspapers  to 
come  into  the  daylight  after  the 
war,  added  a  racing  section  and 
hired  Pierre  as  their  sports  car¬ 
toonist.  He  stayed  with  the  daily 
until  he  went  into  the  Army  in 
1947. 

On  his  release  from  the  Army 
two  years  later,  Pierre  signed 
up  with  L’Aurore,  Paris  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Until  1954,  he 
worked  as  their  sports  cartoon¬ 
ist  and  as  the  substitute  for 
Woop,  the  paper’s  editorial  car¬ 
toonist.  Peb  also  did  all  of  the 
caricatures  in  L’Aurore. 

In  1954,  an  American  friend 
introduced  him  to  John  D. 
Schapiro,  owner  of  Laurel  Race 
Course,  the  horsetrack  near  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.  Mr.  Shapiro 
brought  Peb  to  the  United 
States  to  design  the  program 
cover  for  the  Washington  Classic 
International  Race. 

Peb  expected  to  stay  only  two 
weeks  but  remained  in  this  coun¬ 
try  when  a  Baltimore  adver¬ 
tising  agency  offered  him  a  job. 

A  few  months  later,  Mr. 
Schapiro  introduced  Peb  to  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Perlman,  publisher  of  the 
Morning  Telegraph. 

In  1955,  Peb  went  to  work  for 
the  Telegraph  as  their  sports 
cartoonist.  He  brought  his  wife, 
Denise,  and  their  two  children 
(they  now  have  four)  to  the 
United  States.  Since  then,  his 
Morning  Telegraph  cartoons 
have  been  put  into  two  books 
and  both  sold  well. 

In  1959,  the  Inquirer  asked 
him  to  do  one  editorial  cartoon 
a  week  for  them.  In  January, 
1962,  the  signature  of  “Peb” 
began  to  appear  regularly  on 
Inquirer  editorial  pages. 
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Mark  Watson  to  Receive 
New  Medal  of  Freedom 


Washington 

Mark  S.  Watson,  military  af¬ 
fairs  writer  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  is  one  of  31  U.  S.  citizens 
and  foreign  nationals  who  will 
receive  the  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom  in  September. 

It  is  the  highest  civilian  honor 
that  the  President  can  confer 
for  service  in  peacetime.  It  can 
go  to  any  person  who  has  made 
“an  especially  meritorious  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  security  or  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  United 
States,  world  peace,  or  cultural 
or  other  significant  public  or 
private  endeavors.” 

The  White  House  citation 
naming  Mr.  Watson  termed  him 
“an  outstanding  journalist  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun  for  43  years.” 

Mr.  Watson,  now  76,  became 
a  military  correspondent  when 
World  War  II  broke  out.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  war  in  England,  then 
went  to  North  Africa  and  Eu¬ 
rope  with  front-line  troops.  He 
landed  with  invasion  forces  at 
Salerno,  Italy. 

He  receiv^  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1945  for  his  wartime  report¬ 
ing. 

Said  the  White  House  cita¬ 
tion: 

“Mr.  Watson’s  first-hand  ex¬ 
periences  at  the  battlefronts 
helped  him  to  capture  in  his 
reports  the  pathos  of  the  effects 
of  the  war  on  civilians  and  the 
awesome  destruction  of  the  ir¬ 
replaceable  works  of  art  and 
architecture  of  old  Europe.” 

After  getting  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Union  College 
in  1908,  Mr.  Watson  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  1909  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  In  World 
War  I  he  saw  service  as  officer- 
in-charge  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 
He  joined  the  Baltimore  Sun  as 
assistant  managing  editor  in 
1920  and  has  been  with  the  pa¬ 
per  ever  since. 


Mark  S.  Watson 


Mr.  Watson  is  the  only  news¬ 
paperman  on  the  medal  list.  The 
President  was  assisted  in  select¬ 
ing  the  recipients  by  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Civilian  Service 
Awards  Board.  Two  members  of 
the  board  are  from  journalism. 
They  are  S.  I.  Newhouse,  the 
publisher,  and  Mary  McGrory, 
Washington  Star  reporter. 

• 

‘60  Years  of  Fashion’ 
Shown  in  Booklet 

An  illustrated  documentary  of 
women’s  fashions  from  1900  to 
1960,  “Sixty  Years  of  Fashion,” 
has  just  been  published  by  the 
Book  Division  of  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc. 

The  book  is  an  updated  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Fifty  Years  of  Fash¬ 
ion,”  published  in  1950.  The 
text  and  sketches  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Alice  Lessing,  Rhea 
Bower  and  Ermina  Stimson. 

This  60-year  history  of  fash¬ 
ion  contains  more  than  150 
drawings  of  the  styles  women 
have  worn  during  this  period. 


1963  marks  the 
40th  anniversary  of 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Rich  Publisher  Was 
Friend  of  the  Poor 

By  Ray  Erwin 


J.  E.  ATKINSON  OF  THE  STAR.  By 
Ross  Harkness.  390  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  University  of  Toronto  Press. 
Toronto  5,  Ont.  $6. 

Joseph  E.  Atkinson  was  a 
most  unusual  man.  He  had  an 
unusual  amount  of  business 
acumen  and  an  unusual  sense  of 
social  justice. 

When  he  was  only  34,  he  took 
over  the  struggling  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  7,000  and  built  it  into 
Canada’s  most  successful 
(largest  circulation  and  greatest 
amount  of  advertising)  and  pro¬ 
vocative  newspaper.  When  he 
died  in  1948,  he  had  been  editor 
and  publisher  of  tbe  Star  for 
48  years.  His  political  goal  was 
“to  infuse  the  Liberal  Party 
with  vigorous  injections  of  social 
jiassion.” 

Friend  of  Poor 

Mr.  Atkinson  made  his  news¬ 
paper  a  total  expression  of  his 
personality  and  philosophy.  It 
was  a  rich  newspaper  which 
spoke  for  the  poor.  He  never 
forgot  the  poverty  of  his  youth 
in  his  widowed  mother’s  board¬ 
ing  house;  he  always  was  a 
friend  of  the  friendless  and  an 
advocate  for  the  weak.  His  radi¬ 
cal  demands  for  social  improve¬ 
ment  did  not  change  after  he 
became  a  multi-millionaire. 

As  early  as  1916,  J.  E.  Atkin¬ 
son  called  for  a  social  welfare 
program  that  included  old  age 
pensions,  widows’  pensions,  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  a  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  act  covering 
disability  accidents,  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours  act 
for  women  and  children,  public 
ownership  of  utilities.  This  was 
16  years  before  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  proclaimed  his  New 
Deal  in  the  U.S. 

The  publisher  personally  en¬ 
gaged  in  many  charitable  activi¬ 
ties  and  tbe  Star  also  contrib¬ 
uted  a  great  deal  to  charity 
through  its  Fresh  Air  Fund,  its 
Santa  Claus  Fund  and  other 
campaigns.  In  his  will,  Mr. 
Atkinson  established  the  Atkin¬ 
son  Charitable  Foundation, 
which  between  1948  and  1962 
dispensed  $7,210,377  in  grants 
for  educational,  medical  and 
charitable  purposes.  Its  biggest 
grant  was  in  1961  when  $782,000 
was  given  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Joseph  E.  Atkinson  Col¬ 
lege  of  York  University,  an  eve¬ 
ning  school  for  adult  students 


wishing  to  obtain  university 
degrees. 

Ma^^iive  Coverage 

When  Mr.  Atkinson  was  an 
ace  reporter  for  the  Toronto 
Globe  he  married  a  woman’s 
columnist,  Elmina  Elliott.  His 
first  big  boost  on  the  Star  came 
in  1901  when  he  broke  tbe  story 
of  President  McKinley’s  assas¬ 
sination  and  gave  it  massive 
coverage,  a  pattern  he  later 
developed  to  perfection. 

The  author,  Ross  Harkness, 
who  has  been  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Toronto  Star  since 
1939,  deserves  grreat  credit  for 
the  diligent  and  difficult  research 
he  carried  out.  Mr.  Atkinson  was 
a  reserved  man  who  kept  his 
private  life  strictly  private.  He 
never  kept  copies  of  correspond¬ 
ence  and  left  few  papers.  How¬ 
ever,  behind  the  scenes,  he  was 
powerful  in  politics.  Portraits  of 
leading  Canadian  politicians  of 
the  first  half  of  this  century 
emerge  from  the  pages. 

J.  E.  Atkinson’s  mystic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  function  of  the 
press  was  revealed  in  a  1901 
speech  to  a  group  of  Presbyter¬ 
ian  ministers: 

Function  of  Press 

“Civilization  itself  rests  upon 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  the 
whole  people,  and  for  this  mind 
and  conscience  the  press  is  the 
best  vehicle  of  expression  the 
world  has  yet  evolved.  It  is 
closer  to  the  people  than  courts 
or  Parliament  and  closer,  too, 
if  you  will  let  me  say  so,  than 
the  Church  itself.  What  man 
will  say,  then,  that  the  press 
should  conform  to  his  particular 
tastes  and  ideas?  The  ^itor  who 
publishes  his  newspaper  strictly 
according  to  his  personal  taste 
and  liking  would  make  of  it  a 
failure.” 

The  ultra-liberal  tradition  of 
J.  E.  Atkinson  is  being  carried 
on  by  his  son,  Joseph  Story 
Atkinson,  who  became  president- 
publisher  of  the  Star  in  1957, 
and  by  his  editor-in-chief,  Be- 
land  H.  Honderich.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  to  employes,  the  present 
publisher  declared: 

“From  its  inception  in  1892 
The  Star  has  been  a  champion 
of  social  and  economic  reform, 
a  defender  of  minority  rights,  a 
foe  of  discrimination,  a  friend 
of  organized  labor  and  a  staunch 
advocate  of  Canadian  nation¬ 


hood.  We  shall  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  these  principles  with  all 
the  vigor  at  our  command.” 

The  father’s  spirited  advocacy 
of  social  reforms  is  still  carried 
on  by  the  son;  the  rich  news¬ 
paper’s  friendship  for  the  poor 
is  as  true  in  1963  as  in  1899, 
when  J.  E.  Atkinson  first  began 
to  make  the  Star  a  shining  con¬ 
stellation  in  the  newspaper 
firmament. 

iiiiiiB8iiiimtiiiiiiHiiiiuiiiiiiiiititiiii^^  . I . . . . 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

llllllllllliilWIHIIIIIlH 

An  unusual  new  typography 
book  has  been  published.  It  is 
“Art  Directors’  Work  Book  of 
Type  Faces”  by  J.  I.  Biegeleisen, 
chairman  of  the  art  department 
of  the  High  School  of  Art  and 
Design  in  New  York.  (Arco 
Publishing  Co.,  480  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17.  220  pages. 
Large  format.  $8.50  until  Sept. 
3;  then  $9.95).  In  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Leslie,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Planning  Committee, 
New  York  University  Center  for 
Publishing  and  the  Graphic  In¬ 
dustries,  writes:  “The  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  this  book 
is  the  systematic  approach 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Biegeleisen 
in  presenting  a  library  of  type¬ 
faces  with  such  clarity  and  con¬ 
sistency.  The  book  contains  over 
700  typefaces  but  only  75  have 
been  featured  for  large  viewing 
and  analysis.  This  selection  rep¬ 
resents  a  good  one  from  the 
practical  point  of  view  of  the 
typographer,  artist  and  layout 
man.” 

Valentin  Chu,  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  China  and  who 
worked  on  the  English-language 
Shanghai  China  Press  and  who 
is  now  on  the  staff  of  Time 
magazine,  is  the  author  of  “Ta 
Ta,  Tan  Tan  (Fight  Fight,  Talk 
Talk)”  (W.  W.  Norton  &  Co., 
New  York.  320  pages.  $4.95),  a 
study  of  the  tragic  plight  of 
China  under  Communism. 

Hendrik  L.  LelTelaar,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Holland,  who  is  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  and  who  for¬ 
merly  was  a  correspondent  for 
Atlanta  newspapers  and  was  on 
the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times  and 
who  now  lives  in  Evanston,  Ill., 
is  author  of  “Through  A  Harsh 
Dawn”  (Barre  Publishing  Co., 
Barre,  Mass.  $5).  It’s  an  auto¬ 
biographical  account  of  his  four 
years  of  imprisonment  by  the 
Japanese  behind  barbed  wire 
during  his  adolescence  in  Indo¬ 
nesia.  His  late  father  was  an 
executive  of  the  Sumatra  Post 
prior  to  World  War  II. 

EDITOR  ac 


“You  Can  Do  It,  Charlie  i 
Brown,”  a  new  “Peanuts”  car¬ 
toon  book  by  Charles  M.  Schulz, 
is  being  published  in  August  by 
Holt,  Rinehart,  and  WinslcM|| 
($1).  Total  sales  of  “Peanuts’! 
Ixtoks:  2,665,945. 

“Effective  Writing”  (By  Kel¬ 
logg  Smith  and  Jane  Stapleford, 
Doubleday.  481  pages.  $5.95): 
points  out  pitfalls  in  grammar 
and  provides  advice  on  how  to 
improve  one’s  writing. 

The  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  has  published  “('or«; 
respondents:  How  Editors  Can 
Ease  Their  Problems,  Improva 
Their  Product.”  Eighteen  cor-' 
respondents  of  12  weekly  news-« 
papers,  four  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  two  small  daily 
newspapers  in  16  states  mako] 
comments  on  their  work. 

Walter  Millis,  formerly  of  tha 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
now  with  the  Fund  for  the  Ren 
public,  and  James  Real,  an  elec^ 
tronics  consultant,  are  authors 
of  “The  Abolition  of  War” 
(Macmillan.  July  15). 

The  11th  novel  by  McCready 
Huston  will  be  “The  Platinum 
Yoke,”  to  be  published  in  Sep^^ 
tember  By  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co, 
Mr.  Huston  is  a  former  write* 
for  the  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Mome 
ing  Herald,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Publit 
Ledger,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Ga< 
zette,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraphy 
New  York  World-Telegram,  In' 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  He  keeps 
his  newspaper  franchise  now^ 
with  a  twice-weekly  column  in' 
the  Woodland  (Calif.)  Daily 
Democrat  in  his  home  town;  a 
weekly  column  of  recall  in  the 
Brownsville  (Pa.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  in  his  birthplace ;  book  re¬ 
views  in  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle. 

• 

September  Hearing 
Set  on  Press  Rates 

Washington 

A  Federal  Communications 
Commission  hearing  examiner 
has  ordered  all  parties  to  submit 
prepared  cases  by  July  22  in  an 
investigation  of  press  rates  for 
private  line  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
photo  services. 

Examiner  Forest  L.  McClen- 
ning  issued  the  order  after  a 
pre-hearing  conference  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  ground  rules  for  the  new 
investigation  ordered  by  the 
FCC.  Open  hearings  will  begin 
Sept.  9. 

Seventeen  organizations  have 
requested  permission  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  case  in  behalf  of  the 
press  and  broadcasters.  They 
must  list  by  Aug.  5  the  witnesses 
they  plan  to  call. 
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Typical  Centri-Cleaner  bank  on  one  of  Great 
Northern's  modern,  high-speed  paper  machines. 


Improvement  of  newsprint  is  a 
continuing  process  at  Great  North¬ 
ern.  A  quality  control  program  in 
our  woodlands  is  producing  better 
pulpwood.  New  Deculator  Centri- 
Cleaner  equipment  is  being  installed 
to  make  stronger,  cleaner  paper  that 
prints  even  better.  A  new  press  is 
being  used  to  evaluate  this  print- 
ability. 

These  —  and  dozens  of  other 
improvement  projects  —  are  tangi¬ 
ble  evidence  that  Great  Northern 
intends  to  maintain  its  position  as 
the  leading  independent  U.  S.  sup¬ 
plier  of  quality  newsprint. 


Mills  m  Mainr 


Sales  Offices:  New  York 
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FAIRCHILD 

n  e  w  s 


Hennine  Mariaux  has  been  named 
a  special  writer  in  the  fashion  de¬ 
partment  of  HOME  FURNISHINGS  i 
DAILY,  Miss  Mariaux  is  rejoining 
Fairchild  in  this  new  post;  she  had 
previously  spent  three  years  with 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 

both  as  furniture  fashion  editor  and  i 
fabric  reporter.  Most  recently,  she  j 
was  an  associate  editor  with  In-  ! 
terior  Design  magazine.  j 


Mrs.  Murray  E.  Wyche,  staff  mem- 1 
ber  of  the  Fairchild  news  bureau  in  i 
Atlanta  which  is  headed  by  her  hus-  1 
band,  was  recently  installed  as  pres-  i 
ident  of  the  Atlanta  professional 
chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  This 
is  the  international  fraternity  for 
women  in  journalism  and  communi¬ 
cations. 


Fairchild’s  five  weekly  newspapers  ; 
have  a  new  correspondent  reporting  I 
for  them  from  Des  Moines,  la.;  he  I 
is  Jim  G>ney.  Dave  Hoek  has  also  | 
been  retained  by  Fairchild  News ' 
Service  to  cover  for  ELECTRONIC  j 
NEWS  and  METALWORKING: 
NEWS  in  Columbus,  O. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  has  added  i 
two  men  to  its  editorial  staff — Paul  ! 
Hersch  and  Walter  Bunge.  Mr. 
Hersch  was  formerly  with  McGraw- 
Hill  as  evaluation  specialist  of  Sov¬ 
iet  technical  abstracts.  Mr.  Bunge 
is  a  journalism  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Idaho  who  is  spending 
the  summer  at  Fairchild  under  a 
new  internship  program  for  journal¬ 
ism  teachers  sponsored  by  Fairchild 
Publications,  .Associated  Business 
Publications  and  the  Association  for 
Elducation  in  Journalism.  i 


During  both  the  Los  Angeles  and  i 
San  Francisco  Home  Furnishings  i 
Markets  (July  14-19  and  July  22-%,  ' 
respectively)  HOME  FURNISH- 1 
INGS  DAILY  will  be  flown  from  | 
New  York  to  the  West  Coast  daily  i 
to  provide  visiting  buyers  with  up- 
to-the-minute  news  service  while  the 
shows  are  in  progress.  The  program  : 
calls  for  same-day  distribution  of  ' 
the  papers  at  the  Home  Furnishings  ; 
Mart,  Shrine  Auditorium,  Amhassa- 
dor  and  Biltmore  Hotels  in  Los  : 
Angeles,  and  at  the  Western  Mer-  ! 
chandise  Mart  and  Whitcomb  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FbblltWrs  of 

Daily  Nawt  R^ord,  Woman's  Waar  Daily.  I 

Horn#  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws,  ! 

Suparmarkat  Naws.  Drug  Naws  Waakly,  i 

Man's  Waar  Elacfronic  Naws.  Rooks,  ' 
Matalworking  Naws.  Diracforlas.  i 


personal 
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Robert  W.  Smith 


Cowles  Appoints 
Smith  As  Editor, 
Editorial  Pages 

Minneapous 

Appointment  of  Robert  W. 
Smith  as  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
was  announced  July  2  by  John 
Cowles  Jr.,  editor  of  the  two 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  editonal 
pages  of  the  newspapers  since 
1966. 

George  L.  Peterson  continues 
as  associate  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  with  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  Star,  and 
Bradley  L.  Morison  continues  as 
associate  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages  with  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  Tribune. 

The  post  of  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  has  been  vacant 
since  the  departure  in  January 
of  Wilbur  E.  Elston,  who  now 
is  associate  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

The  news  departments  of  the 
two  newspapers  remain  under 
the  direction  of  Bower  Haw¬ 


thorne,  executive  news  editor, 
with  Daniel  M.  Upham  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Star  and 
Daryle  Feldmeir  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Smith,  47,  is  a  native  of 
Austin,  Minn.  He  attended 
Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa, 
and  grraduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri.  He  joined  the 
news  departments  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  newspapers  in  1939, 
served  in  the  South  Pacific  as  an 
Army  lieutenant  from  1942  to 
1944,  and  returned  to  the  news¬ 
papers  in  1944. 

*  «  « 

Richard  J.  Calandrella,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  director  of  the 
Northeastern  University  Press 
Bureau — to  assistant  New  Eng¬ 
land  director  of  CARE. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Otto — from  Cincin¬ 
nati  (0.)  Enquirer  feature 
writer  to  public  relations  ad¬ 
ministrator,  Our  Lady  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  College. 

«  «  « 

John  W.  Menzies — from  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director,  Villa  Ma¬ 
donna  College,  Covington  (Ky.) 
to  Cincinnati  Enquirer  staff. 

«  *  * 

Carl  Kobelja,  editorial  offices 
clerk  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Regis¬ 
ter — promoted  to  news  desk. 

4>  «  * 

Pete  Gilpin,  reporter,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  presented 
1962  Medical  Press  Award  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  stories  on 
poison  prevention,  emphysema, 
heart  surgery. 

*  *  * 

Robert  R.  Paradise  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  supervisor  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Raphael  Joseph — now 
with  Fairchild  Publications. 

«  «  ♦ 

Forrhbt  Palmer,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Water- 


bury  (Conn.)  Atnerican  —  in  ^ 
the  new  position  of  news  editor. 
Francis  J.  McInerney  —  to  the 
American  city  desk  from  the  Re¬ 
publican  where  he  was  sports 
editor. 

*  *  « 

Paul  M.  Quinn,  Helena  bu¬ 
reau  manager  of  United  Press 
International  since  1961  — 
transferred  to  UPI  Salt  Lake 
City. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  Kuhl,  who  formerly  ' 
worked  on  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspapers  —  joined 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal 
as  news  editor,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  Rasco,  now  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  Chambun  —  pro-  , 
moted  from  sports  writer  and  | 
columnist  to  sports  editor,  | 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Cour-  [ 
ter  and  Press.  I 

♦  *  •  t 

Lynn  Carlson,  former  per¬ 
sonnel  secretary  for  Sylvania 
Electronic  Products  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  and  technical  editor  at 
Knolls  Atomic  Power  Lab,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.  —  to  fashion 
news  writer,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  p 

•  *  « 

Judith  G.  Doty,  former  wom¬ 

en’s  editor  of  the  Middletown 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Herald  Record 

—  to  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  as  society  editor. 

*  *  « 

Richard  Conway,  copy  boy 
at  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  — 
assigned  to  the  photographic 

staff. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Jacques  of  the  staff 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  resigned  to  become  press 
officer  in  Cleveland  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

m  *  * 

Don  Dunham,  medical  writer  ■ 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  —  presi-  * 
dent  of  the  National  Association 
of  Science  Writers. 

■e  *  m 

Patrick  Luminello,  formerly 
a  copy  editor  on  the  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

—  now  copy  editor  on  Newsday, 
Long  Island. 

*  *  t 

F.  Samuel  Tierney  has  been  [ 
named  retail  display  advertis-  | 
ing  manager,  and  Richard  W.  I 
Timmons  has  been  named  to  sue-  f 
ceed  him  as  classified  advertis-  | 
ing  manager,  at  the  Middletown  ! 
(Conn.)  Press.  Mr.  Timmons  | 
comes  from  the  Hartford  Cour-  | 
ant.  I 


Spice  for  Sports  Pages!  LADIES  DAY 


LADIES  DAY 

The  hilariously  funny  little  feature — 
with  feminine  appeal— that  makes  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  sports. 

LADIES  DAY  is  the  space-saving  comic 
that  captures  every  triple-crown  in  the 
book.  The  gals  are  cute — but  seldom 
knowledgeable — as  they  make  one  blunder 
after  another  .  .  .  and  readers  love  them 

for  it! 

1 -column  mats  for  6  times  a  week 
ff'ire,  write,  phone 

"What’s  so  interesting 
about  yesterday’s  sports 
page?” 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  Park  A*e.,  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y.  Tel:  YUkon  6-7625 
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mention 


Jack  R.  Rvan,  a  fomner  As¬ 
sociated  Press  business  and  ra¬ 
dio  news  writer  —  now  public 
relations  manager  of  Olin  Ma- 
thieson  Chemical  Corporation. 
He  had  been  in  the  Olin  Metals 
Division. 

*  *  * 

Richard  C.  Hoffman,  former 
associate  editor  of  Paddock  pub¬ 
lications  —  to  the  editorial  staff, 
Chicago’s  American. 

♦  ♦  • 

Kknneth  J.  Freed,  of  Omaha, 
has  joined  the  Associated  Press 
staff  at  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
replacing  Charles  E.  WARDra, 
transferred  to  New  York. 

*  * 

Norman  E.  Lynes  —  from 
production  manger  to  general 
manager,  Franklin  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  four 
weeklies  in  Massachusetts. 
Francis  W.  Moyn.ihan  —  to 
advertising  manager;  and  David 
C.  Bond  —  to  managing  editor. 

*  *  « 

NoRB  Kntowicz — named  fea¬ 
ture  editor,  and  Max  Nelson  — 
special  news  editor,  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 

*  *  « 

p  Edwin  Holman,  a  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  Atlanta 
.staff  34  years  —  retired  June 
29.  A  native  of  Wilkesboro, 
N.  C.,  he  graduated  from  Wake 
Forest  College  in  1922  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  He  became  managing 
editor  in  1926  and  left  to  become 
city  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

*  *  >i> 

Ernest  E.  Hines,  city  editor 
of  the  Grand  Island  (Neb.) 
Daily  Independent  —  to  the 
Daily  Review  at  Hayward,  Calif. 
He  will  be  succeeded  By  Al 
Darr,  editor  of  the  Ord  (Neb.) 
Quiz. 

«  *  * 

,  Al  Stevenson  —  from  the 

■  Paine sville  (0.)  Telegraph  to 
the  city  staff  of  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal.  Tom  Moore  — 
from  the  copy  desk,  Columbus 
(0.)  Citizen-Journal  to  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Beacon  Journal.  Jan 
De.\’man,  recent  editor  of  the 
Kent  State  University’s  daily 
Kent  Stater  —  to  the  city  staff 
of  the  Beacon  Journal. 

*  «  « 

Paul  F.  Colebrook  —  from 
rewrite,  Cleveland  (0.)  Plain 
Dealer,  to  staff  of  the  Saturday 
magazine.  Better  Living  and 
Home  Guide.  John  R.  Oravbc, 
formerly  of  the  Elyria  (O.) 
Chronicle-Telegram  —  to  staff 
of  the  magazine,  replacing  John 
Metcalf,  now  on  the  copy  desk. 


B.  J.  Ridder  Jr. 


‘Barney’  Ridder  Jr. 

In  Executive  Post 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Bernard  J.  (Barney)  Ridder 
Jr.  has  been  appointed  acting 
business  manager  of  the  Long 
Beach  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  replacing  Larry  Collins 
Jr.,  now  publisher  of  the  Garden 
Grove  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Ridder,  son  of  B.  J.  Rid¬ 
der,  publisher  of  the  Pasadena 
Independent,  Star-News,  had 
been  with  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer-Press, 
working  in  the  advertising,  pro¬ 
duction,  circulation  and  ac¬ 
counting  departments  following 
graduation  from  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Herman  H.  Ridder, 
publisher  of  the  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  and  president  of 
Ridder  Publications. 

*  *  « 

Mary  Ann  Johnson,  former 
Oklahoma  newswoman  —  to  so¬ 
ciety  and  women’s  page  staff, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
succeeding  Peggy  Endel. 


Gale  Cook — advanced  from  | 
day  city  editor  to  city  editor  of  i 
the  Son  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex-  j 
aminer,  succeeding  Larry  Mc¬ 
Manus.  Mr.  Cook  joined  the  I 
staff  in  1947.  [ 

*  *  * 

Dick  Tucker  —  from  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Hammond  (Ind.)  j 
Times,  to  copy  desk,  Stockton  ; 
(Calif.)  Record.  i 

♦  *  •  j 

Bob  Minor  —  from  Visalia 

(Calif.)  Times-Delta,  to  farm 
editor,  Stoc/cton  (Calif.)  Record, 
replacing  Jim  Morrison — now 
with  University  of  California 
staff.  Clare  Hamblen,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  graduate — 
new  on  the  Stockton  Record 
staff.  j 

«  «  *  I 

George  Brand  —  from  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Redding  (Calif.) 
Record-Searchlight,  to  editor, 
Son  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Tribune,  succeeding  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Goodell,  resigned. 

*  «  * 

John  W.  Merrill — from  pro¬ 
motion  manager  to  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pocatello  Idaho 
State  Journal,  succeeding  A.  H. 
Ricken — now  publisher  of  the 
Harve  (Mont.)  Daily  News. 

*  * 

John  L.  Hopes,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Ontario  (Calif.) 
Daily  Report  —  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Thomas  J.  Hageman, 
former  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Review  and  city  editor 
of  the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post- 
Advocate  —  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Curtis  A.  Babcock,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star 
and  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger  —  city  editor. 

*  *  « 

Fred  Butler  —  from  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Riv¬ 
erside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise, 
to  advertiser  manager  of  a  food 
market  chain.  He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Louis  Hoeflin,  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  the 
Daily  Enterprise  in  Palm 
Springs. 


KNOW  YOUR 

by  Ralph  and  Terry  Kovel 

Once-a-Week 

Illustrated 

CapifoliM  on  tho  booming  intorost  In  tho  oorty  arts  and  crafts 
with  this  popular,  practical,  quostion  and  answer  tooturo. 

May  we  send  samples? 
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The  Grand  Canyon  State 
shares  with  the  rest  of  the 
West  an  acute  water  short¬ 
age.  It’s  of  particular  concern 
to  Arizonans.  As  an  off-shoot 
of  its  hot,  dry  climate,  the 
state  has  become  a  leader  in 
swimming  pools  per  capita. 
Keeping  them  fflled  with 
water  is  not  the  only  prob¬ 
lem;  it  is  important  that 
homeowners  understand  that 
pools  present  a  special  liabil¬ 
ity  hazard.  Pools  are  magnets 
to  young  children,  and  own¬ 
ers  should,  therefore,  be  sure 
they  are  protected  against 
what  could  be  a  costly  per¬ 
sonal  injury  suit. 

To  obtain  further  material 
about  swimming  pool  insur¬ 
ance — its  variations,  tts  role 
in  homeowners  policies — con¬ 
tact  one  of  the  Insurance 
Information  Institute  offices 
below. 


EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7660 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 

pacific  region 

315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 
Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 

INFORIiiATION 

institute 

1 10  William  Street  uL  f  IJ 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Edu- 
catlaa  At tncy.  Supported  by  Mora  Than 
300  Capital  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
Throuth  Elikt  Industry  Associations 
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PIsnt  *  Equipment 


INK  MIST  SUPPRESSOR  is  examined  on  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
by  John  Vik  (left),  press  foreman,  and  Jay  Gamier,  Cutler-Hammer 
development  engineer.  Experimental  work  on  the  system  was  carried 
out  in  the  Tribune  pressroom. 


Wires  at  Rollers 
Control  Ink  Mist 
In  Pressroom  Test 

(The  following  story  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  La  Crouse  (Wis.) 
Tribune  under  the  direction  of 
Bob  Burgess,  business  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  and  Cutler- 
Hammer  Inc.,  of  Milwaukee.) 

*  «  « 

The  La  Crosse  Tribune  has 
had  an  instrumental  role  in 
scoring  a  breakthrough  which 
solves  the  long-time  problem  of 
controlling  “ink  mist”  in  the 
pressroom. 

For  the  past  36  months,  the 
pressroom  of  the  Tribune  has 
been  a  research  laboratory  for 
Cutler-Hammer  Inc.,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  while  it  conducted  field  tests 
of  a  system  to  control  ink  mist. 

The  problem  is  one  which  has 
been  created  by  the  advancing 
technology  of  printing.  With  the 
advent  of  the  high  speed  press 
has  come  the  ink  mist — minute 
particles  of  ink  which  are  spread 
■  in  the  air  by  press  rollers  re¬ 
volving  at  spe^s  up  to  1,455 
revolutions  per  minute. 

The  mist  not  only  is  unpleas¬ 
ant,  it  is  costly  in  terms  of 
*  safety,  clean-up  time  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  plant  and  equipment. 

Now,  according  to  research 
officials  of  Cutler-Hammer,  the 
problem  has  been  solved. 

“And  The  Tribune  had  a 
large  hand  in  accomplishing  this 
•solution,”  said  Carl  W.  Ludvig- 
sen,  manager  of  systems  control 
.sales  for  Cutler-Hammer. 

The  key  to  controlling  ink 
mist — the  tiny  particles  of  ink 
which  are  undetectable  by  the 
human  eye  under  most  condi¬ 
tions — is  the  principle  that  like 
charges  of  electricity  repel  each 
other. 

A  small,  stainless  steel  wire 
held  about  one  inch  from  the 
nip  of  ink  rollers  is  charged  with 
electricity,  producing  a  negative 
J  field.  The  ink  mist  spewed  from 
the  rollers  assumes  the  same 
charge  and  is  thus  forced  back 
onto  the  ink  roller. 

Previous  attempts  to  control 
the  mist  were  based  on  various 
types  of  collectors  using  forced 
air  with  filters,  according  to  Jay 
Gamier,  Cutler-Hammer  devel¬ 
opment  engineer,  who  worked 
with  the  Tribune  press  crew. 
“And  these  only  partially  solved 
^  the  problem,”  Gamier  added. 

I  Ink  manufacturers  reduced 
misting  by  modifying  their  prod¬ 
uct,  but  this  proved  too  expen¬ 
sive  and  not  too  efficient,  E.  L. 
(Bob)  Burgess,  Tribune  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  said. 

A  production  model  of  the  ink 


MIST  REPELLED— A  shielded  thin 
stainless  steel  wire  positioned  ap¬ 
proximately  one  inch  from  the  ink 
nip  and  stretching  parallel  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  rollers 
emits  an  electrical  charge  which 
is  90  to  95®/,  effective  in  forcing 
the  oily  ink  particles  back  onto 
the  rapidly  rotating  rolls  before 
the  mist  can  disperse  into  the 
circulating  air  stream.  Typically, 
10  or  12  wires  are  needed  for 
each  press  unit. 


mist  suppressor  has  l>een  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Racine  Journal  on 
a  new  Goss  press,  Mr.  Burgess 
said. 

Mr.  Ludvigsen  said  the  Trib¬ 
une  was  selected  for  the  field 
testing  and  research  because  of 
its  fast,  modem  press,  because 
the  location  was  convenient  to 
Milwaukee  and  because  the  Tri¬ 
bune  pressroom  crew  was  will¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  in  the  research. 

Working  with  Mr.  Ludvigsen 
and  Mr.  Gamier  in  the  project 
were  Byron  L.  Mays,  supervisor 
of  newspaper  equipment  sales 
for  Cutler-Hammer  and  John  W. 
Vogel,  Cutler-Hammer  news¬ 
paper  equipment  specialist. 

• 

Patent  Group  Honors 
Dowetch  Co-Inventors 

Development  of  the  Dowetch 
Process  for  photoengraving  has 
earned  its  co-inventors  honors 
from  the  Michigan  Patent  Law 
Association. 

H.  E.  (Ned)  Swayze  and  John 
A.  Easley,  of  Dow  Metal  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  division  of  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  were 
honored  by  the  Michigan  patent 
group  at  a  recent  program  in 
Detroit. 

The  Dowetch  Process  was  de¬ 
veloped  after  seven  years  of 
research  and  field  testing.  The 
project  was  started  by  Mr. 
Swayze  in  1946.  Mr.  Easley  was 
hired  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment.  The  bath  formulations  and 
etching  machine  invented  by 
these  men  made  possible  a  re¬ 
duction  in  plate  engraving  time 
from  approximately  one  hour  to 
15  minutes. 


Fafsimile  Printing 
Via  Telephone  Due 
In  Sweden  in  '64 

The  new  printing  plant  at 
Jonkoping  which  is  intended 
to  produce  Expressen’s  southern 
Swedish  edition  was  dedicated 
June  28. 

Erik  Huss,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  DN-Expressen  con¬ 
cern,  underlined  Dagens  Nyhe- 
ter-Expressen’s  leading  position 
in  the  Nordic  newspaper  market 
and  pointed  out  that  the  new 
newspaper  building  in  Marie- 
berg,  near  Stockholm,  and  the 
branch  printing  office  in  Jonkbp- 
ing  both  will  be  used  to  give  the 
public  still  better  and  faster 
news  service. 

The  new  plant  represents  a 
pioneer  venture  in  European 
newspaper  history.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  Europe  that  a  newspaper 
has  built  its  own  branch  estab¬ 
lishment  for  teletechnical  recep¬ 
tion  and  production  of  newspa¬ 
pers  that  are  edited  and  pro¬ 
duced  ahead  of  time  in  another 
place.  Japan  and  California  have 
remote  control  printing  of  daily 
newspapers,  but  Europe,  up  to 
now,  has  used  the  usual  telex  for 
transmission  of  the  bulk  of  the 
text  and  telephoto  transmission 
of  picture  material. 

By  the  new  method,  newspa¬ 
per  pages  will  be  transmitted  by 
telephone  wire.  Precision-in¬ 
spected  proofs  of  the  made-up 
pages  will  be  transmitted  in  spe¬ 
cially-built  telephoto  apparatus 
from  Stockholm  to  Jonkoping.  A 


light-sensitive  cell,  through  re¬ 
acting  to  light  and  dark  on  the 
telephoto  cylinder  while  rolling 
simultaneously  in  l)oth  printing 
.shops,  will  do  the  main  work  it¬ 
self.  Impulses  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  lightning  fast  from 
Stockholm  to  Jonkoping.  After 
they  are  fed  into  the  receiving 
apparatus  in  Jonkoping,  they 
will  be  handled  in  the  usual  way, 
as  cliches  and  stereotypes  before 
being  passed  to  the  press  for 
printing. 

The  Jonkoping  building  was 
begun  after  accelerated  plan¬ 
ning  work  in  January  but  as  a 
result  of  the  severe  winter,  the 
ground  work  was  somewhat  de¬ 
layed.  Now,  however,  work  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  late 
summer  or  early  fall.  But  some 
work  will  remain  with  regard  to 
technical  installations,  and  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  the  new 
premises  will  be  ready,^r  op¬ 
eration  before  sometime  in  1964. 

Dagens  Nyheter  -  Expressen’s 
other  new,  25-story  building  at 
Marieberg  will  be  ready  at  the 
same  time  and  the  telephone 
transmission  operation  will  have 
its  debut  in  the  two  new  print¬ 
ing  plants. 

• 

Queensland  Papers 
Buy  Machines  Here 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.  recently  shipped  three 
Supermastic  Autoplate  machines 
from  its  plant  here  to  the  new 
plant  of  the  Queensland  News¬ 
papers  at  Brisbane,  Australia. 
They  will  be  used  in  production 
of  the  Queensland  Courier-Mail 
and  Telegraph. 
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Rolls  Are  Conveyed 
Swiftly  Up  Incline 
And  Around  Cune 

An  automatic  interfloor  con¬ 
veyor  system  can  deliver  a  car¬ 
load  of  newsprint  from  the  rail¬ 
road  cars  to  the  second-story 
storage  room  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  in  10  minutes. 

The  same  operation,  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  lift  truck  and  vertical  lift, 
would  require  more  than  six 
hours.  To  deliver  the  newsprint 
rolls  as  rapidly  as  the  new  con¬ 
veyor  system,  a  fleet  of  trucks 
would  be  mandatory. 

The  Gifford-Wood  custom-de¬ 
signed  system  in  the  Press  plant 
makes  use  of  a  90-deg:ree  curv’ed 
conveyor — rare  for  an  installa¬ 
tion  carrying  such  heavy  loads 
—  and  an  inclined  conveyor  that 
rises  about  23  feet.  A  240-foot- 
long  double-chain  slat  conveyor 
completes  the  basic  components 
of  the  system. 

Equipped  with  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  safety  devices,  and  com¬ 
pletely  automatic,  this  system  is 
designed  to  handle  paper  rolls 
as  large  as  40''-diameter  and 


The  use  of  a  90-de9ree  curve  con¬ 
veyor  for  loads  as  heavy  as  2,000 
pounds  is  extremely  rare.  "Articu¬ 
lated  slats"  keep  the  cumbersome 
rolls  directly  in  line  with  the  take¬ 
away  conveyor,  eliminate  the  need 
of  side  rails  and  consequent  dam¬ 
age  due  to  "digs." 

60"-length  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  minute. 

Speciul  Requirements 

Here’s  how  the  system  meets 
the  Press’  special  requirements: 

Because  the  railroad  siding 
so  closely  adjoins  the  wall  of 


the  plant,  Gifford-Wood  engi¬ 
neers  decided  to  eliminate  the 
outdoor  loading  platform.  The 
newsprint  rolls  are  fed  to  the 
conveyor  directly  from  the 
freight  cars  through  openings 
in  the  wall  of  the  plant.  The  en¬ 
tire  conveyor  system  is  housed 
within  the  building. 

Receiving  the  paper  rolls  is  a 
double-chain  slat  conveyor  with 
approximately  240'-0''  centers, 
operating  at  a  chain  speed  of  30 
fpm.  It  transmits  the  heavy 
loads  along  a  strong  and  durable 
continuous  belt.  'The  average 
strength  per  strand  of  the  con¬ 
veyor  chain  is  51,000  pounds. 

Angle  attachments  at  every 
pitch,  bolt  the  slats  to  the  two 
steel  chains.  Through-rods  at 
every  other  pitch  tie  the  two 
chains  together.  Since  the  load 
on  the  chain  is  eccentric,  this 
prevents  the  chain  from  becom¬ 
ing  “knock-kneed”  —  with  con¬ 
sequent  excess  stress.  By  keep¬ 
ing  the  chain  properly  aligned 
a  stress-free  operation  results, 
and  maintenance  is  minimized. 

Another  important  feature  of 
the  chain  system  is  the  locking 
of  pins  and  bushings.  The  pin 
can  turn  in  the  bushing,  but  it 
turns  only  when  the  chain  flexes 
to  go  over  the  sprockets  at  the 
end. 

Between  the  double  strand  of 
12''-pitch  steel  strap  roller 
chains  ride  the  slats.  Tradition¬ 
ally,  these  slats  are  made  of 
thick  sections  of  oak  or  maple, 
but  now  it  is  difficult,  and  often 
impossible,  to  And  the  quality 
of  wood  needed  to  meet  con¬ 
veyor  requirements.  Gifford- 
Wood  engineers  turned  to  the 
technology  of  lamination  for  an 
answer. 

Li\minated  Maple  Slats 

The  result  is  a  laminated 
maple  slat  that  is  at  least  15% 
stronger  than  solid  maple  slats. 

The  slats  are  manufactured 
with  concave  surfaces.  These 
form  saddles  which  nestle  the 
rolls  securely.  The  slats  are 
bolted  at  each  end  to  angle-clips 
welded  to  the  two  parallel  end¬ 
less  steel  chains. 

The  chains  are  provided  with 
Fisher  process  iron  flanged  roll¬ 
ers  which  ride  on  railroad  rails 
(a  “T”  rail:  head,  web,  and 
flange)  rather  than  an  angle. 

Use  of  railroad  rails  cuts  fric¬ 
tion,  and,  consequently,  reduces 
maintenance  to  the  near-vanish¬ 
ing  point. 

Maintenance  costs  are  cut  in 
another  way,  too.  Because 
lengths  of  rail  twice  the  normal 
length  are  used,  the  number  of 
thumps  at  rail  connections  are 
cut  in  two. 

Heavy  structural  steel  mem¬ 
bers,  properly  enforced  through¬ 
out  and  extending  to  the  con¬ 
veyor  trench  floor,  make  up  the 
sturdy  steel  frame.  The  whole 


On  the  incline  conveyor,  non-skid 
surfacing  replaces  lugs. 


frame  is  designed  to  drop  into 
the  pit  easily,  stay  for  years, 
and  handle  heavy  loads  with  the 
lowest  possible  maintenance. 

The  main  longitudinal  member 
for  supporting  the  carrying  line 
is  a  heavy  wide-flange  beam. 
This  diminishes  the  number  of 
cross  beams  and  the  amount  of 
material  used.  This  type  con¬ 
struction  permits  a  simple 
straight-side  pit,  much  narrower  * 
than  required  by  more  conven-  5 
tional  engineering.  At  the  Press 
the  pit  is  about  half  the  size  one 
would  ordinarily  expect.  Great 
savings  resulted  accordingly  in 
the  excavation,  forming,  quan¬ 
tity  of  concrete  used  and  amount 
of  labor  employed. 

‘Angle  Problem’  J 

To  handle  the  special  “angle 
problem,”  Gifford-Wood  engi¬ 
neers  connected  the  double-chain 
slat  conveyor  to  a  90-degree 
curved  conveyor.  The  radius  of 
the  curve  is  14  feet.  The  problem 
is  to  move  the  huge  rolls  around 


(Continued  on  page  46) 


Close-up  of  double-chain  slat  con¬ 
veyor,  A  new-type  laminated  slat 
is  crack-free.  They  are  15  percent 
stronger  than  maple  slats  as 
proven  by  breaking,  fatigue  and 
shear  tests. 


OUR  75TH  YEAR 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE! 


ESTABLISHED  1888 

For  these  many  years,  we  have  specialized  in  the  moving  and 
erection  of  newspaper  and  magazine  presses  and  ail  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  used  in  the  Publishing  Industry. 

We  are  equipped  and  staffed  to  handle  any  move  you  may 
have  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO^  Inc. 

1127  W.  Adams  St,  Chicago  7,  Illinois  Phone  666-4114 
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You  start  with  an  input  negative,  made  from  Linofilm 
composition,  hot-metal  galley  proofs,  repros  on  plastic, 
or  you  name  it.  You  end  up  with  a  made-up  job,  whether 
it’s  a  foodstore  ad,  a  business  ruleform,  a  broadside 
mailer,  or  a  calendar. 

Whether  or  not  you  have  a  Linofilm  System,  look  into 
the  Composer.  It  can  do  a  job  for  you.  Mergenthaler  Lino- 

Mergenthaler^ 


Easy. . .  on  the  Linofilm  Composer.  Lines  tilt  at  angles 
up  to  90  degrees  if  you  want  them  that  way.  But  that’s 
only  a  small  part  of  the  Composer’s  function. 

Would  you  like  an  infinite  number  of  point  sizes  from 
4  to  216  point?  The  Composer  can  provide  them,  and 
place  the  lines  anywhere  on  the  layout.  You  see  and  con¬ 
trol  the  precise  positioning  of  every  line,  and  the  made- 
up  job  is  produced  in  record  time,  in  one  piece,  on  film 
or  paper.  No  worries  about  metal  and  type  furniture. 


I 


i 

i 

I 


for  the  additional  stress  pro-  rolls,  but  the  addition  of  the  system.  In  most  particulars  of 

duced  by  the  torque  action  at  single  power-driven  roll  provides  construction  and  operation  (ex- 

that  speed,  specially  constructed  the  necessary  stability  at  the  cept  for  special  shoring  inei». 

steel  slats,  rather  than  lami-  transfer  points.  Without  this  hers),  it  is  similar  to  the  240b 

nated  maple,  are  used.  small,  but  highly  important,  ad-  foot-long  conveyor  and  the  90- 

To  reach  the  second-story  dition,  the  huge  and  clumsy  pa-  degree  curve  conveyor, 

the  bend  without  damaging  the  newsprint  storage,  the  paper  per  rolls  could  not  always  make  To  prevent  slippage  as  the 

paper,  and  still  keeping  the  rolls  rolls  are  transferred  to  an  in-  the  transfer  from  one  conveyor  great  loads  ascend,  no  lugs  are 

in  exactly  the  same  position  they  clined  slat  conveyor.  There  is  system  to  another  without  shift-  used.  Instead,  non-skid  surfae> 
were  in  when  they  were  trans-  no  special  transfer  mechanism  ing  their  position.  And,  because  ing  is  provided  on  the  laminated 

ferred  to  the  curved  conveyor.  used  here,  just  as  there  is  no  the  position  of  the  rolls  is  al-  maple  slats  which  hug  the  paper 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  special  transfer  mechanism  used  ways  maintained,  no  side  mem-  rolls.  At  the  terminus  of  the 

use  of  “articulated  slats”  which  to  make  the  carry-over  from  the  bers  are  necessary  —  and  that  ascent,  a  pneumatic  pusher  dig- 

deliver  the  cuml)ersome  rolls  di-  240-foot  straight-line  conveyor  means  paper  damage  due  to  charges  the  load.  The  equipment 

rectly  in  line  with  the  take-away  to  the  beginning  of  the  90-degree  them  is  eliminated.  is  designed  for  further  extension 

conveyor.  Moreover,  side  rails  curv^ed  conveyor.  However,  a  S  H  f  o  f  storage  room, 

are  never  used.  This  eliminates  very  special  —  and  highly  sue-  ■  P*"****  »Jperaiioii  push-button  con- 

naner  wastae?e  due  to  “diers.”  cessful  —  piece  of  equipment  The  incline  convevor  is  a  dou-  trolled. 


Roll  Conveyor 

{Continued  from  page  44) 


Tracy  to  Columbus 
As  Production  Mgr. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Appointment  of  James  P. 
Tracy  as  production  manager  of 
the  Dispatch  Printing  Company 
was  announced  last  week. 


BeverMge 


James  P.  Tracy 

Mr.  Tracy  comes  to  the  Dis¬ 
patch  organization  from  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

He  will  be  in  charge  of  all 
production  equipment  of  the 
company.  The  position  is  a  new¬ 
ly-created  one. 

I.  T.  McQueeney,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  Dis¬ 
patch  for  27  years,  continues  as 
mechanical  superintendent. 

A  native  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
Mr.  Tracy  has  been  associated 
with  newspapers  in  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  Spokane  and  Ta- 
He  learned  the  printing 


coma. 

trade  in  a  commercial  plant  and 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  in  which  he 
served  during  World  War  II. 


IEau  Claire,  Wis. 

Eau  Claire  Press  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  erect  a  one- 
story  building  which  will  replace 
the  headquarters  of  the  Eau 
Claire  Leader  and  Daily  Tele- 
,  gram  for  the  past  50  years. 
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TAPE  COMBINER — ^The  two  read-scan  units  at  left  contain  the  original 
tape  and  a  second  tape  of  correction  lines.  These  are  read  and  com¬ 
bined  and  a  corrected  output  tape  is  perforated  for  'he  Linofilm 
Photo  Unit. 


Error-Free  Tape 
From  Photo  Unit 


film  Photographic  Unit,  as  well 
as  a  “clean”  typescript,  lioth 
Photo  Unit  time  and  proofread¬ 
ing  time  are  reduced. 


control  through  pushbuttons  to 
accomplish  the  operations  de¬ 
scribed.  A  second,  completely 
automatic  version  of  tbe  Tape 
Combiner  will  perform  all  the 
operations  described  by  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  control  codes  in 
the  correction  tape.  These  con¬ 
trol  codes  on  the  correction  tape 
will  automatically  insert  cor¬ 
rected  or  altered  copy  onto  the 
final  error-free  tape. 

• 

N.  J.  Daily  Names 
Production  Manager 

New  Brvnswick,  N.  J. 

Two  promotions  in  the  Home 
MewH  mechanical  operations 
were  announced  by  Hugh  N. 
Boyd,  publisher. 

Named  to  the  new  post  of 
production  manager  is  Edward 
A.  Kennedy,  formerly  press 
room  foreman.  His  post  will  be 
filled  by  Thomas  G.  Simmons, 
formerly  assistant  foreman  of 
the  press  room. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  with 
the  Home  News  since  1947  as 
pressman,  assistant  press  room 


The  Linofilm  Tape  Combiner, 
a  device  for  producing  error-free 
tajje  by  combining  an  original 
tape  with  a  tape  containing  cor¬ 
rected  lines,  has  been  developed 
by  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany. 

Where  many  author’s  altera- 


The  Linofilm  Tape  Combiner 
consists  of  two  read-scan  units, 
a  standard  Linofilm  perforator, 
output  typewriter,  and  control 
circuitry.  The  Tape  Combiner 
is  offered  by  Mergenthaler  in 
two  configurations.  A  semi-auto¬ 
matic  version  requires  manual 


foreman  and  foreman.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  worked  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers. 

Mr.  Simmons  worked  for  sev¬ 
eral  New  York  newspapers, 
mainly  the  Dnily  News,  before 
coming  to  the  Home  News  in 
June,  1951. 


tions  or  other  changes  in  origi¬ 
nal  copy  are  required,  the  Tape 
Combiner  can  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  corrections  at  the  tape- 
punching  stage.  Cutting  and 
pasting  of  either  tape  or  the 
finished  type  product  (film  or 
paper)  is  thus  eliminated.  Since 
the  input  tapes  remain  intact 
while  a  corrected  output  tape  is 
punched,  many  revisions  of  a 
.standard  text  may  be  made, 
while  preserving  the  original 
tape  for  re-use  as  needed. 

Typed  copy  is  produced  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  output  tape 
for  proofreading  use.  By  pro¬ 
viding  error-free  tape  for  the 
automatic  operation  of  the  Lino- 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 
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ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

CdiitMdUi 

55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
JAdciM  M10S 
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AMERICA’S  MOST  TESTED  AND  TRUSTED  TYPE  METALS 

Nearly  50  years  ago  Imperial  offered  free  “lab”  analysis  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  of  type  metal  troubles.  PYom  this  beginning  devel¬ 
oped  the  famous  ImperiaL,Plus  and  Service  Plans.  Today,  Imperial 
Type  Metal  is  the  most  tested  and  trusted  metal  available.  Most 
tested  through  our  Plans  .  .  .  Most  trusted  by  leading  newspapers. 
If  your  plant  isn’t  Imperialized,  talk  to  our  representative  when 
next  he  calls. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

Chica9o  SO  •  Philadelphia  34  •  New  York  7 
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HUBER  CORPORATION 

Division,  Hillside,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  ROLLER  and  YANUfAClURINC  CO 
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iOt^G  HANO.C< 
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Newsprint  is  moved  around 
the  new  Mtiwoufree  (Wis.)  Jour- 
nal  and  Sentinel  plant  with  the 
help  of  a  computer  program. 

Prefacing  his  description  of 
the  system  at  the  recent  ANPA/ 

RI  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference,  Robert  H.  Dumke,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  told  how  a  bolt  of  light¬ 
ning  threw  it  out  of  kilter  one 
day. 

“We  had  half  gfreen  rolls  go-  carried:  down  to  the  roll  takeoff  P«P*''  storage.  Each  lane  is  programmed 

ing  where  white  fulls  should  in  the  basement. 

have  gone,  waste  trucks  piling  Rolls  are  dropped  some  27  three-high,  until  needed.  to  can 

up  in  the  reel  room,  and  gen-  feet  to  the  level  of  the  paper  When  a  roll  is  allowed  to  of  pap 

erally  a  near  nightmare  of  con-  storage  area  and  reel  room.  enter  the  system  it  moves  into  then  s 
fusion,”  Mr.  Dumke  said.  w  •  i  n  j  j  stripper-assist  station  where  that  h 

When  everything’s  running  in  Weight  Rerordod  paper  handler  inserts  his  it  pass 

order,  the  system  works  this  an*  bmmrbt  into  the  knife,  rotates  the  roll  using  a  tion  hs 

way:  paper  storage  area  at  the  reel  Pair  of  rollers  operated  by  foot  color  < 

A  truck  driver  backs  his  load  room  level  by  slat  conveyors,  treadle,  and  removes  the  wrap-  will  m 

up  to  the  lowerator  platform.  It  each  roll  enters  the  system,  P®*"  heads  from  the  roll.  Run 

takes  him  about  three  minutes  jt;  passes  a  weighing  station  The  roll  then  proceeds  from  veyor 
to  unload  his  cargo;  and  then  where  its  weight  is  automatical-  the  stripper-assist  to  buffer  each  i 

he’s  off  for  the  rail  dock  or  ly  recorded  and  printed  on  a  storage,  passing  through  an  roll  to 

warehouse  for  another  load.  continuous  strip  of  paper.  identification  area  where  length  been  d 

The  rolls  are  fed  into  the  4^.  the  transfer  station,  the  and  color  sensing  circuits  deter-  of  the 
lowerator  by  gravity  feed  and  operator  at  a  control  console  "'•n®  its  buffer  assignment.  The  tion  c£ 

can,  by  pushing  a  button,  divert  computer  digests  tbe  informa-  pj 

the  roll  into  storage.  If  the  tion  on  the  size^  and  color  of  the  systen 

operator  does  not  choose  to  store  noil  and  determines  which  of  the  terns  < 

the  roll,  it  will  automatically  be  pre-coded  buffer  storage  con-  what 

loaded  onto  a  small  truck.  Once  veyor  lines  the  rolls  should  each  u 

on  this  truck,  it  is  conveyod  to  enter.  man  a 

a  stripper  assist  station  and  4^  The 

thence  down  a  conveyor  to  a  only  w 

buffer  storage  area  which  is  Circling  the  entire  reel  room  the  s 

much  like  a  railroad  marshalling  floor  area  is  a  peripheral  con-  unit.  ^ 

yard.  Each  of  12  buffer  storage  veyor  system.  This  is  a  continu-  over 

conveyors  can  be  preset  to  hold  ous  chain  conveyor  with  46  brings 

in  readiness  a  roll  of  a  pre-  truck-holding  dogs  or  lugs.  At  mount 

determined  size  and  color.  the  control  console  there  is  a  by  a 

If  the  roll  is  diverted  for  readout  station  which  shows  —  naval 

storage,  it  is  picked  up  by  a  lift  by  number  —  the  particular  lug  called 

truck  fitted  with  a  clamp  and  passing  the  console  at  any  given  mits  1 

carried  over  to  a  storage  pile  time.  Each  lug  can  be  coded  by  j-oll  ir 

where  rolls  are  piled  end-on,  the  operator  into  the  computer  fgj. 


ORDERING  more  paper  lor  h!s 
press,  a  pressman  in  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  plant  merely  pushes 
a  button  to  activate  the  con¬ 
veyor.  Rolls  of  newsprint  are  de¬ 
livered  on  carts. 


Jht  ntwef  ik$  puts, 
tk»  betftt  then  lik» 

IDEAL'S 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


It's  what  you  put  into  rollers  that 
mokes  them  good,  better  or  best.  At 
Ideal  we  moke  the  best  by  milling 
and  mixing,  for  long  hours,  the  exact 
proportions  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubbers  and  polymers  to  give  you  the 
best  three  types  of  rollers  for  black/ 
white,  or  color  on  heavy  duty  high¬ 
speed,  fast  rotary  or  flat  bed  direct 
printing. 

Of  course  for  Offset  news  presses  we 
have  an  entirely  different  roller. 

Every  good  pressman  appreciates 
these  differences  designed  to  help 
him  produce  the  best  possibly  job  on 
his  particular  equipment. 

CvNfug  Hubbmn  x 
^  up  to  22*  long  corriod  in 

^ stock  of  oU  timos. 


Papers  in  Louisville 
Order  M-A-N  Caster 

The  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  Co.  has  placed 
an  order  for  an  M-A-N  fully- 
automatic  caster-finisher  with 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  American  agent* 
for  the  German-built  equipment 

The  decision  to  install  M-A-N 
stereo  equipment  was  mad* 
after  a  series  of  test  runs  on  ani 
M-A-N  caster-finisher  at  the  I 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  There, 
600  plates  at  better  than  three 
a  minute  were  cast  in  simulated 
production  schedules  required 
for  the  circulation  of  nearly 
400,000  and  13  editions. 


C  S  Designed  for  better 

ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubber  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

•  Applies  powder  •  Precfical  operation 

Have  your  rollers  when  you  need  them! 


Write 
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system  is  designed  to  handle 
the  plates  from  all  eight  ma- 
.  --  — chines,  each  delivering  at  a  rate 
of  four  plates  a  minute.  This  is 
a  total  of  32  plates  a  minute. 

The  plates  go  to  the  presses 
at  100  f.p.m.  over  a  series  of 
chain  conveyors.  A  special 
coding  device  keys  the  plates  to 
the  specific  press  line.  The  cast¬ 
ing  machine  operator  pre-sets 
coding,  and  line  identification  is 
placed  on  the  plate  as  it  enters 
the  plate  conveyor  system. 

The  plates  travel  down  one 
floor  from  the  stereotype  room 
to  the  press  room,  where  they 
are  conveyed  flush  with  floor 
level.  An  electric  eye  in  the 
press  room  scans  the  code  and 
automatically  delivers  the  plate 
to  the  proper  press  line.  Num¬ 
bers  painted  on  the  plates  show 
the  press  room  operators  which 
plates  should  be  removed  at  each 
press. 

The  same  conveyor  continues 
lute  by  each  of  four  through  the  press  room  and  back 
Miami  Herald  plant.  “P  to  the  stereotype  department, 
ghiy  automated  Link-  thus  serving  as  the  return  con- 
routed  automatically  veyor  for  the  dead  plates.  The 
dead  plates  are  handled  by 

lon^  uress  run  are  conveyor  through  an 

*  P  elaborately  controlled  system  James  Garrity,  assistant  fore- 

, ,,  j  feeding  either  of  two  lead  fur-  man,  was  named  foreman  of  the 

i  s  u  ra-mo  era  ^g  demand  for  metal  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning 

i  es  are  cas  y  gggyj.g  New  plates  are  cast  News  pressroom  June  30  to  suc- 
'  using  make-up  and  lead  plate  ceed  Bayard  W.  Moore  Jr.,  who 

i  a  pa  -ma  mg  ^g  required.  died  of  a  heart  attack  J  une  5. 

I  />rkTirirkiimie  mirn.  ^ 


An  electric  eye  reads  a  coded 
message  on  the  stereotype  plate. 
This  throws  a  switch  to  direct  it 
to  its  destination.  The  plates  travel 
at  the  rate  of  100  ft.  a  minute. 


Paper:  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
Equipment:  NOLAN  2-ton 
remelter,  Nolan  Meltevator, 
and  NOLAN  twin-type  ingot  mold. 

Results:  Approximately  3  tons 
of  metal  repigged  in  four  hours — 
by  just  one  man! 


paper  reports... 

^^iWELTING  COSTS  CUT  50% 
,i^OADING  TIME  SLASHED  95% 

SAVINGS  IN  TIME,  SPACE,  LABOR, 
METAL  AND  MONEY 
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WRITE  FOR  CASE  HISTORIES  . . . 

Complete  facts  on  what  happened  when  other 
papers  — large  and  small  —  switched  to  modern 
repigging  . .  .  the  NOLAN  way. 
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IMPROVED  MODEL  of  the  Sta-Hi  Turn/ Master  for  newspaper  mail- 
rooms  features  a  "holding  ram"  mounted  above  the  central  turntable 
of  the  machine  and  which  is  automatically  activated  to  keep  stacks 
from  shifting  during  the  rapid  turning  operation.  The  equipment  will 
accept  both  standard  and  tabloid  newspapers  and  is  also  applicable  to 
pusher  or  straight-out  tying  operations. 


A  NEW  ATTACHMENT  for  the  Linofilm  System  keyboard  has  been 
announced  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  Called  "Linomix,"  the 
device  permits  the  keyboard  operator  to  mix  three  type  faces,  sizes, 
line  lengths  and  leading  ("film-advance")  variations  without  changing 
any  of  the  settings  on  the  main  console  panel.  A  three-position  switch 
is  used  to  change  the  programming  of  the  Keyboard  Unit  with  a  single 
motion.  The  unit  is  designed  to  fit  on  top  of  the  Linofilm  Keyboard  Unit, 
immediately  above  the  built-in  controls  of  the  Keyboard  itself.  The  neon 
display  tubes  on  the  Keyboard  console,  which  indicate  the  number  of 
ems  and  units  remaining  in  the  line,  will  automatically  change  to  reflect 
the  particular  type  face  and  measure  in  use  at  any  given  time. 


MGD  and  Crosfield 


A  commercial  agreement  has 
been  announced  by  Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter  and  Crosfield  Elec¬ 
tronics  under  which  MGD  will 
incorporate  Crosfield’s  auto¬ 
matic  register,  color,  and  ink 
controls  in  its  line  of  graphic 
arts  eauipment  in  the  U.S.  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Cros¬ 
field  will  offer  printing  press 
drives  designed  by  Fidelity  In¬ 
strument  Corporation,  an  MGD 
subsidiary,  in  Europe. 


New  London,  Conn. 

The  New  London  Day  has 
ordered  a  Hoe  Colormatic  press. 
The  cost  of  the  press,  including 
preliminary  work  and  installa¬ 
tion,  is  expected  to  be  about 
$750,000. 

The  80-page  press  will  permit 
printing  of  full  color  on  four 
pages  and  spot  color  on  several 
pages. 

The  Day’s  current  press,  built 
in  1922,  also  is  a  Hoe  of  80-page 
capacity. 


PORTABLE  PASTE  POT,  pictured  here,  is  newest  item  in  Capco  line. 
(Capital  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  College  Park,  Md).  It  applies 
paste  to  a  ribbon  of  aluminum  foil  or  other  printed  product  so  that 
it  may  be  pasted  to  a  web  of  newsprint  while  being  run  on  the  press. 
Capco  also  has  developed  a  double  and  single  roll  stand  for  handling 
preprints. 


Ludlow 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Ginsberg — Consulting  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg 


Bodoni  Bold 
Condensed 

Here  its  the  latest  addition  to  the 
ttrowiiiK  Ludlow  Bodoni  family. 

Condensed  and  legible,  this  new 
series  is  superior  for  outstand¬ 
ing  news  and  feature  heads. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.  .  Chicago  14  331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


•  CONSULTATION 

•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

•  PLANT  EXPANSION 

•  MODERNIZATION 

•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 
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Production  Chief 

Cleveland 
John  P.  Gasper,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  has  been  appointed 
director,  succeeding  Leon  Link, 
who  has  retired.  Also,  Leonard 
E.  Elliott  and  James  Haga  have 
been  made  assistants  to  the  di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Elliott  was  in  the 
retail  ad  department;  Mr.  Haga 
was  chief  machinist.  Frank 
Hobar  is  the  new  superintendent 
of  the  stereotype  department  of 
the  Plain  Dealer.  Raymond 
Schott  has  been  named  assistant 
superintendent. 
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New  Taxpayers’ 
Paper  Planned 
For  Arizona 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A  new  newspaper,  the  Eve- 
nitiff  American,  will  start  publi¬ 
cation  here  in  early  September. 

Evan  Mecham,  Phoenix  auto 
dealer  and  Republican  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  is  president  of  the  board  of 
the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Mecham  said  the  new 
newspaper  will  be  tabloid,  offset 
and  will  be  heavy  on  pictures 
and  features.  A  contract  has 
l)een  signed  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  Daily  News 
wire  and  features. 

A  20,000  square  foot  building 
is  under  construction  in  north- 
:  we.st  Phoenix  and  is  due  for 
I  completion  in  August. 

Managing  editor  of  the  paper 
will  be  Art  Heenan,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  city  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  former  editor  of 
the  Scotlndale  Daily  Progress. 
Mr.  Heenan  was  city  editor  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star  Ledger 
l)efore  coming  west.  He  served 
in  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  Theater  and 
worked  with  Hearst  and 
^  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 


Heenan  and  Mecham 


Production  manager  will  be 
Willard  Parsons,  who  served  in 
the  same  capacity  with  the 
Arizona  Journal.  Advertising 
director  will  be  Chuck  Love- 
grove,  who  has  worked  with 
newspapers  and  magazines  in 
the  Phoenix  area. 

Mr.  Mecham  said  the  new.s- 
paper  will  be  independent. 

“Our  emphasis,”  he  said,  “will 
be  on  taxes,  the  major  problem 


in  Arizona.  We  plan  to  carry  on 
our  editorial  page  the  legend, 
‘The  taxpayers’  newspaper’.” 

Mr.  Mecham  said  the  news¬ 
paper  will  publish  six  days  a 
week,  from  Monday  through 
Saturday. 

• 

Columbia  Project 
Aims  to  Improve 
News  Reception 

The  appointment  of  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  a  standing  committee 
to  supervise  an  enlarged  re¬ 
search  program  on  American 
journalism  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  new  director  of  research 
will  be  Frederick  T.  C.  Yu  who 
earned  a  Ph.D.  in  communica¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Dr.  Yu  has  served  on  the 
Springfield  (Ohio)  News-Sun, 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
and  as  a  post-doctoral  fellow  at 
Harvard  University. 

The  research  committee,  will 
lie  supervised  by  Prof.  Penn  T. 
Kimball,  who  has  been  a  White 
House  correspondent,  a  maga¬ 
zine  editor,  a  television  and  ra¬ 
dio  producer  and  a  partner  in  a 
marketing  and  consumer  re¬ 


search  organization.  Professors 
John  Foster,  Samuel  Lubell, 
John  Luter,  James  Boylan,  and 
J.  Ben  Lieberman  will  serve  on 
the  committee. 

In  making  the  announcement. 
Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  said: 
“We  hope  to  learn  more  about 
our  complex  communications 
processes  and  to  help  the  vari¬ 
ous  news  media  in  their  efforts 
to  find  improved  ways  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  now  available  on  current 
events. 

“Specifically,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  School,  through  this  pro¬ 
gram,  can  make  at  least  some 
modest  contribution  toward  get¬ 
ting  the  important  news  off  the 
front  pages  and  broadcast  re¬ 
ceivers  and  into  the  citizen’s 
mind.” 

• 

Former  UPI  Manager 
Governor’s  Press  Aide 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Chris  Vlahoplus,  32,  former 
United  Press  International  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Springfield, 
Ill.,  who  joined  the  staff  of  Gov. 
Otto  Kerner  last  September  as 
an  administrative  aid,  has  been 
appointed  press  secretary.  He 
will  succeed  Richard  C.  Thorne 
on  July  15.  Mr.  Thorne  resigned 
to  liecome  assistant  to  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary. 
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The  fully-automatic  M  A  N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 


HOE 


M-A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 
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Staffer  Produces 
Bright  Photo  Column 

By  Rick  Friedman 

For  newspapers  desiring  to  carry  a  photo  columnist,  a  good 
place  to  look  first  is  in  their  own  photo  department. 

Arnold  Tolchin,  of  Chicago’s  American,  is  a  case  in  point.  A 
regular  photographer  for  the  Chicago  daily,  he  also  produces  a 
highly  readable  and  lookable  Sunday  column  called  “Shooting 
Pretty.” 

The  pictures  in  his  column  are  ones  he  has  taken  and  his  eye 
for  the  unusual  continually  pulls  readers  into  “Shooting  Pretty.” 

“If  you’re  going  to  double-expose,”  Tolchin  advises  readers  in 
one  column,  “you  might  as  well  do  it  on  purpose.  It’s  almost  as 
easy  as  the  usual  way,  but  more  satisfying.”  Tolchin  then  explains 
how  to  make  an  effective  deliberate  double-exposure. 

Legs  are  tough  to  photograph,  Tolchin  warns  his  readers  in 
another  column.  Then  with  the  help  of  model  Toni  Janson  he 
shows  the  right  way  to  do  it.  floods,  two  exposures,  one 

Tolchin’s  columns  seldom  have  much  text,  usually  around  150  pifce  of  film  and  Tolchin  produces 
words,  but  he  tries  to  be  informative  in  each  piece.  The  illustration  '*  ^  t*  -  exposure 

does  the  heavy  work  gets  the  major  play  either  m  two  or  three 
column  format. 

Summer  is  the  time  when  the  amateur  photographers  are  most 
active.  They’re  looking  for  information.  “Shooting  Pretty”  is  an 
example  of  the  good  use  a  newspaper  can  make  of  one  of  its  own 

photographers  to  provide  this  bright  feature  service  for  readers.  t  i  u-  i  •  *i.  * 

Tolchin  adds  the  thought  that  the  feature  also  gives  his  editors  ^  p'hotographer  can 

a  legitimate  excuse  to  use  a  picture  of  a  good-looking  girl  or  a  appearance  of  any  g 

cute  child.  We  didn’t  need  much  more  legitimate  excuse  than  that  legs.  Model  Toni  Janson  illustri 
ourselves  to  put  together  a  column  about  Tolchin’s  column.  some  of  the  pointers. 


Tolchin  claims  that  with  a  few 
tips,  the  photographer  can  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  any  girl's 
legs.  Model  Toni  Janson  illustrates 
some  of  the  pointers. 
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Tolchin  was  on  his  way  to  another  assignment  when  he  shot  this  teen¬ 
ager  in  the  entrance  hall  of  her  high  school.  He  needed  a  test  shot  to 
show  his  editor  before  doing  a  Sunday  feature.  The  results — a  model, 
a  picture  and  an  example  of  soft  lighting  for  one  of  his  photo  columns. 


Using  available  window  light,  Tol¬ 
chin  posed  his  daughter  on  a  rainy 
Saturday  afternoon  for  this  can¬ 
did-looking  picture. 
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S.  Steel  over  a  year  ago  announced 
another  steel  industry  first :  super-strong, 
quenched  and  tempered  alloy  steels 
available  in  structural  shapes  that  sim¬ 
plify  design  and  fabrication.  These  steels 
(USS  “T-1”  brand  and  “T-1”  brand 
type  A,  HY-80,  and  9%  Nickel  Steel) 
range  from  (10,000  psi  to  100,000  psi 
minimum  yield  strength.  The  new 
shapes  can  frequently  eliminate  weld¬ 
ing,  reduce  weight,  increase  strength 
and  cut  shipping  and  handling  costs. 

Here’s  how  one  U.  S.  Steel  customer 
has  benefited  from  these  new  steel 
shapes:  a  crane  boom  manufacturer 
who  made  channels  from  alloy  steel 
plates  had  to  job  out  the  work  because 
he  didn’t  have  sufficient  press  capacity. 
By  switching  to  USS  “T-1”  type  A 
Quenched  and  Tempered  Steel  Channels, 
he  no  longer  has  to  job  out  forming 
work;  he  has  speeded  up  production, 
eliminated  the  shipping  costs,  and  cut 
welding  requirements  50%.  His  net 
savings  now  amount  to  16.3%  of  the 
former  cost  of  each  crane  boom. 

U.  S.  Steel  now  produces  over  10,(XX) 
types,  grades  and  shapes  of  steel,  and  is 
introducing  new  or  improved  products 
at  a  rate  of  better  than  one  a  month. 
Being  first  in  “steel  firsts”  is  one  reason 
why  U.  S.  Steel  is  first  in  steel.  USS 
and  “T-1”  are  registered  trademarks. 


United  States  Steel 


SYNDICATES 

Dr.  Robert  Hutchins 
Stimulates  Thought 

By  Ray  Erwin 

A  thought-provoking  and 
highly-controversial  weekly 
column  is  to  appear  in  news¬ 
papers. 

The  column:  “What  Kind  of 
World?” 

The  columnist:  Dr.  Robert 
Maynard  Hutchins. 

The  format:  Once  a  week. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

The  titles  of  three  “What 
Kind  of  World?”  columns  over 
the  Robert  Hutchins  byline  sug¬ 
gest  the  stimulating  thought 
and  the  controversy  the  writer 
and  his  writings  constantly  en¬ 
gender: 

Three  Subjects 

“Nation  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  Has  Flowm  Beyond  Con¬ 
stitution”;  “Money  Sets  the 
Standard  for  Advanced  Educa¬ 
tion  in  America”;  “The  Problem 
of  Plenty:  It  May  Get  Worse  if 
Peace  Breaks  Out.” 

“The  world  we  are  living  in  is 
entirely  new,”  w'rites  Dr.  Hut¬ 
chins.  “But  we  haven’t  many 
new  ideas.  It  sometimes  seems 
that  we  haven’t  any  ideas  at  all; 
our  minds  are  filled  with  slogans 
like  ‘free  enterprise,’  ‘collective 
bargaining,’  ‘progress,’  ‘national 
sovereignty,’  ‘checks  and  bal¬ 


UP 

BUSINESS 

DOWN?" 

DR.  MELCHIOR  PALYI 

"WOMEN’S  CORNER" 

Famous  internofional  economist. 
Gives  the  latest  on  balance 
of  payments,  European 
credit  problems,  and  the 
dollar  dilemma. 

Women  own  most  stocks.  This 
fine  feature  gives  them  facts 
far  making  investment  decisians  — 
tells  them  about  blue  chips,  risks, 
stock  dividends,  book  values, 
financial  prospects  1 

JOSEPH  ATOR 

JANEWAY’S  VIEW 

Special  assignment  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Covers 
subjects  such  as  economic 
problems  of  American  railroads. 
Southern  integration  and 
power  lobby. 

Eliot  Janeway  is  an 
eminent  economist— and  his 

Janeway  Service  and  Janeway 
letter  have  been  highly 
accurate  in  forecasting 
business  trends. 

For  proofs  and  pricot,  phono,  wiro  or  writ#  Mollio  Slott,  Manogor. 

Chhago  Tribvue-Mew  York  Mews 
Syndhete.lot. 

ances,’  and  ‘that  government  is 
best  which  governs  least.’ 

“All  of  these  slogans  contain 
some  truth,  and  one  object  of 
these  columns  will  be  to  show 
what  these  truths  are.  But  a 
slogan  is  a  phrase  that  can  be 
repeated  indefinitely  without 
putting  any  strain  on  the  mind. 
It  is  a  .substitute  for  thought.” 

Farm  Surplus 

Here  is  the  lead  to  one  pro¬ 
vocative  and  persuasive  Hut¬ 
chins  column: 

“We  have  so  much  grain  in 
storage  that  we  could  scarcely 
use  it  up  if  we  gave  25  loaves 
of  bread  to  every  man,  woman, 
ani  child  in  the  world. 

“And,  if  we  did  that,  the 
farmers  would  get  busy  and  pro¬ 
duce  another  surplus  with  the 
next  harv'est.” 

Here’s  another  startling  lead: 

“It  is  estimated  that  by  1970 
half  the  boys  graduating  from 
high  school  will  not  be  able  to 
find  work.” 

“What  Kind  of  World?”  has 
been  pre-tested  for  four  months 
in  the  Opinion  Section  of  the 
Lo8  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 
Editors  of  the  syndicate  said  the 
results  were  highly  satisfactory. 
Many  readers  praised  Dr.  Hut¬ 
chins;  others  damned  him.  The 
volume  of  mail  receiv’ed  was 
considered  extraordinarily  high. 


Dr.  Robert  Hutchins 


Dr.  Hutchins  is  now  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Fund  for  the  Re¬ 
public,  in  charge  of  its  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In¬ 
stitutions  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  For  22  years  he  served 
as  president  and  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and 
was  also  the  associate  director 
of  the  Ford  Foundation. 


Brooklyn  Bom 


The  educator-columnist  was 
bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1899. 
After  two  years  as  a  student 
at  Oberlin  College,  he  joined  the 
U.  S.  Army  Ambulance  Service 
in  1917.  He  later  served  with 
the  Italian  Army  and  was 
decorated  with  the  Crose  di 
Guerra.  In  1938,  he  became  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Through  the  years.  Dr.  Hut¬ 
chins  has  received  honorary  de¬ 
grees  from  many  colleges  and 
universities,  including  Oberlin 
College,  Williams  College,  Berea 
College,  Harvard  University, 
Tulane  University,  University 
of  Copenhagen,  University  of 
Illinois,  University  of  Frank¬ 
furt,  University  of  Stockholm, 
University  of  Rochester. 

He  is  currently  a  director  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  edi¬ 
tors. 

Dr.  Hutchins  is  the  author  of 
more  than  a  dozen  books,  in¬ 
cluding  “The  Higher  Learning 
in  America,”  “Education  for 
Freedom,”  “Morals,  Religion 
and  Higher  Education,”  “The 
Conflict  in  Education,”  “The 
University  of  Utopia,”  “Some 
Questions  About  Education  in 
North  America”  and  “Some  Ob¬ 
servations  on  American  Educa¬ 
tion.” 


Balmer  Promoted 


Capp^s  Funny 
Spelling  Lands 
In  Textbooks 


A  cartoonist  spells  like  this  in 
newspapers : 

“He  don’t  reelize  he’s  sooper- 
stimoolated.” 

“Mine  husband!  Him,  I’ll  sell, 
chipp!” 

What  happens?  He  not  only  . 
gets  away  with  it,  he  gather*  > 
about  him  more  than  20,000,000  f 
readers,  and  he  finally  is  pre-  . 
sented  with  the  ultimate  badge  { 
of  respectability  and  responsi-  j 
bility  toward  the  language:  ap-  ^ 
pearance  in  two  school  Engli^  " 
textbooks. 


High  Literary  Company  f 


The  quotations  are  from  a 
much-maligned  art  form,  the 
comic  strip.  But  this  comic  strip 
is  United  Feature  Syndicate’s 
“Li’l  Abner.”  And  the  creator  is, 
of  course,  A1  Capp,  satirist  and 
litterateur.  A  student  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  College  recently  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  Capp  his  presence  in 
a  freshman  English  text,  “The 
Informal  Reader,”  edited  by 
T.  C.  Duncan  Eaves  and  Ben 
D.  Kimpel  ( Appleton-Century- 
Crofts).  In  it  a  piece  by  A1  Capp 
entitled  “I  Remember  Monster” 
keeps  company  with  excerpts 
from  the  works  of  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sell,  Emily  Dickinson,  and 
Joseph  Conrad. 

A  Boston  friend  just  sent 
Capp  a  ninth-grade  text  used  in 
New  England  public  schools, 
containing  an  interview  with  A1 
Capp  by  a  school  girl.  (“Better 
English.”  By’  Max  J.  Herzberg, 
Florence  C.  Guild,  and  J.  N. 
Hook.  Ginn  and  Co.) 


Educators  Write 


Toronto 

Appointment  of  Preston  W. 
Balmer  as  vicepresident  of  the 
Regina  Leader-Post  and  the 
Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix  has 
been  made  by  Michael  C.  Sifton, 
president  of  the  two  newspapers. 
Mr.  Balmer  has  been  associated 
with  the  newspapers  for  25 
years,  starting  in  the  want  ad 
department  of  the  Star-Phoenix 
in  1938. 


A1  Capp’s  mail  bag  for  19631 
shows  the  esteem  in  which  edu-j 
cators  (and  educatees)  hold  his 
antic  genius.  The  mail  include* 
invitations  to  speak  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  National 
Humanities  Foundation  program  i 
and  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer-j 
sity.  There  is  a  letter  from  a 
professor  in  Uralic  and  Altaic; 
studies  offering  free  research  on  i 
Outer  Mongolia  for  Capp’s  se¬ 
quence  on  the  Shmos  of  Outer  J 
Shmongolia. 

The  “Voice  of  America”  wrote 
for  permission  to  use  a  Capp 
tape;  a  lady  intellectual  wrote 
to  ask  for  “bibliography  and 
date  on  ancillary  techniques,  if 
any.”  A  sixth  grader  wrote: 
“We  had  to  write  to  famous 
people  so  I  picked  you.  You  art 
a  very  good  artist  and  your 
characters  are  what  make  me 
interested  in  Li’l  Abner.  P.S.: 
If  you  ever  run  out  of  character* 
we’ve  got  plenty  in  our  class.” 
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SYNDICATES 


‘Mr.  Tweedy’  Creator 
Gives  Chalk  Talks 


Ned  Riddle,  creator  of  the 
"Mr.  Tweedy”  cartoon  panel,  is 
cann  ing  on  an  intensive  lecture 
program  which  already  has 
carried  him  into  more  than  two 
dozen  cities  in  the  South  and 
West. 

Mr.  Riddle’s  “chalk  talks”  are 
said  to  have  chalked  up  thou¬ 
sands  of  fans  for  the  panel  and 
to  have  created  respect  for  car¬ 
toonists  and  comic  art  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

Typical  Groups 

Typical  of  the  organizations 
before  which  Mr.  Riddle  already 
has  appeared  are  the  Wichita 
Falls  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Gibbons  Dinner  Club,  Paris 
(Tex.)  Junior  College  student 
body,  Ada  (Okla.)  Lions  Club 
annual  banquet,  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Women’s  Forum,  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Greenville  (Tex.)  Women’s 
Forum,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Oak  Cliff 
Lions  Club,  said  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  Lions  Club  in  the  world. 

Finds  It  Fun 

“This  is  such  fun  that  I 
wonder  why  I  haven’t  started  it 
before,”  observed  Mr.  Riddle. 
“People  are  naturally  curious 
and  they  want  to  know  more 
about  the  men  and  women  who 
write  and  illustrate  their  favor¬ 
ite  comic  panels  and  strips.  Pve 
yet  to  appear  before  an  audience 
that  wasn’t  warm  and  generous 
with  applause.” 

Since  1948,  the  41-year-old 
Riddle  has  been  on  the  art  staff 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  he  earned  a  Bachelor 
of  Fine  Arts  degree  from  Wash¬ 
ington  University  (Missouri), 
and  also  studied  under  the  Ger¬ 
man  expressionist  painter.  Max 
Beckman. 

While  on  lecture  tours,  he 
produces  his  six  “Mr.  Tweedy” 
panels  a  week  in  the  art  de¬ 
partments  of  the  local  news¬ 
papers,  nearly  all  of  which  use 
the  feature. 

Mighty  Lucky 

“I  have  been  mighty  lucky 
with  ‘Mr.  Tweedy,’  which  was 
first  brought  into  existence 
quite  a  few  years  ago  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  I  had  with  George  Little, 
president  of  General  Features 
Corporation,  which  syndicates 
the  panel,”  said  Mr.  Riddle.  “At 
that  time  I  was  producing  for 
the  Dallas  Newrs  a  local  humor 
panel  without  a  central  char¬ 
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acter.  Mr.  Little  gave  me  the 
idea  for  ‘Mr.  Tweedy’  which  we 
then  developed,  and  syndication 
followed  immediately.  It  has 
since  been  very  successful  and 
recently  it  has  shown  up  with 
No.  1  readership  in  quite  a  few 
important  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country.” 

Meet  the  Kiddles 

Ned  Riddle  and  his  wife, 
Dana,  have  three  children — Dan, 
8;  Emily,  6;  Kate,  3. 

The  lead  to  a  feature  story 
by  Philip  H.  Love,  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  on  June  10  read:  “Perhaps 
because  there’s  a  little  bit  of 
‘Mr.  Tweedy’  in  most  of  us,  Ned 
Riddle’s  daily  two-column  car¬ 
toon  of  that  title  has  been 
picked  by  readers  as  the  best  of 
the  Star’s  comic  panels.” 


WORLD  POLITICS— Max  Freed¬ 
man,  Publishers  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate  Washington  political  col¬ 
umnist,  told  16,000  at  the  Kiwanis 
International  convention  in  At¬ 
lantic  City:  "The  emerging  na¬ 
tions,  and  those  cut  loose  trom 
former  ties  must  learn  how  vo 
accept  part  of  the  burden  of 
world  leadership,  without  being 
subservient  to,  or  dependent  upon 
the  United  States." 
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WHO  RUNS  BRITAIN? 

With  Prime  Minister  Mac¬ 
millan’s  hopes  of  leading  the 
Conservatives  into  the  next  elec¬ 
tion  blasted  by  the  Profumo 
scandals,  interest  in  British 
politics  is  at  a  current  high 
pitch. 

Universal  Press  Association 
(1  W.  67th  St.,  New  York  23) 
will  syndicate  in  the  United 
States  a  four-part  series  from 
the  London  Sunday  Mirror 
under  the  title  of  “Who  Runs 
Britain,  Anyway?” 

The  first  installment  will  be 
editorial  material  from  the 
London  Sunday  Mirror.  The  sec¬ 
ond  will  be  “The  Slow,  Sure 
Death  of  the  Upper  Classes,” 
by  Malcolm  Muggeridge.  The 
third  will  be  “The  Peril  of  the 
Whitehall  Mandarins,”  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Crossman,  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament.  The  fourth  will  be 
“Why  the  World  Is  Mocking 
Britain,”  by  James  Cameron. 

*  «  * 

Hurt  in  Plane  Crash 

Charles  V.  Me  Adam  Jr.,  40 
of  the  McNaught  Syndicate, 
suffered  a  broken  shoulder  in 
the  crash  of  a  Mohawk  Airlines 
plane  on  takeoff  at  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  airport  July  2. 

Syndicate 
O  entences 

iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser, 
writer  of  “Everybody’s  Money,” 
a  three-times-a-week  column, 
has  just  completed  the  manu¬ 
script  for  his  ninth  book  on 
popular  economics  which  is 
scheduled  for  Fall  publication 
by  Monarch  Books,  Inc.  of 
Derby,  Conn,  under  the  title 
“The  Attack  on  Free  Choice.” 
The  columnist’s  thesis  in  the 
forthcoming  book  is  that  free 
choice  is  the  uniquely  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  the 
American  system.  In  addition  to 
his  writing  and  counselling,  Mr. 
Rukeyser  is  a  nationally  known 
lecturer.  For  example,  on  next 
March  11  Mr.  Rukeyser  will 
make  his  27th  successive  annual 
appearance  before  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  College  Endowment  Associ¬ 
ation,  leading  women’s  lecture 
series  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Ru¬ 
keyser  recently  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Out¬ 
look  Corporation,  a  private 
venture  capital  company  in 
New  York.  Mr.  RukeyseFs 
journalistic  career  includes  17 
years  of  teaching  at  Columbia 
University,  and  he  has  served 
as  financial  editor  of  several 
New  York  newspapers  and  was 
a  senior  editorial  writer  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers.  His  column 
is  marketed  by  B.  H.  Simon, 
150  W.  Pinebrook  Drive,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 
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DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
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8  NEWSMEN  IN  POOL 


Tension  and  Failure 
In  ‘Thresher’  Search 

By  Edward  C.  McGrath 


Boston 

Eight  newsmen  serving  as  a 
pool  for  the  U.  S.  press  during 
the  bathyscaph  Trieste’s  dives  in 
search  of  the  nuclear  submarine 
Thresher  found  ample  portions 
of  news,  tension,  appreciation 
and  disappointment  during 
eleven  days  at  sea  aboard  the 
USS  Fort  Snelling. 

Despite  a  slump  in  the  news 
value  of  the  operation  when 
Thresher  eluded  the  deep-diving 
bathyscaph,  the  experience  left 
the  media  representatives  with 
respect  for  the  naval  officials 
involved,  both  for  the  dedica¬ 
tion  to  a  near-impossible  task 
and  their  open,  intelligent  ap¬ 
proach  to  public  information. 

The  press  delegation  boarded 
the  Fort  Snelling,  a  large  and 
comfortable  510  -  foot  landing 
ship  dock,  at  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  on  June  21. 

All  Hands  Cooperate 

It  was  evident  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  Capt.  Frank  A.  An¬ 
drews,  search  commander,  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  all  the  facts 
possible,  whether  good,  bad  or 
neutral  from  the  Navy’s  view¬ 
point. 

Fort  Snelling’s  commanding 
officer,  Capt.  Wesley  R.  Gebert 
Jr.,  endorsed  the  policy  of  free 
access  to  all  the  news  and  urged 
his  officers  and  men  to  cooperate 
as  fully  as  possible.  This  they 
did. 

The  Commander- in-Chief, 
U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  assigned 
Lt,  Wes  Larson  as  public  in¬ 
formation  officer.  He  proved  to 
be  a  young  breed  of  professional 
whose  understanding  of  press 
problems  and  cooperation  had 
the  media  men  singing  “anchors 
aweigh.’’ 

There  were  no  gaps.  For  tech¬ 
nical  advice,  Capt.  Andrews 
made  Lt.  Dennis  Curtis,  a  sub¬ 
marine  officer  and  member  of 
his  staff,  available  to  the  press 
at  all  times. 

Four  officers’  staterooms  near 
a  special  communications  center 
ensured  comfortable  sleeping 
and  work  space  for  the  press 
corps.  The  Navy  provided  a  ra¬ 
dio  teleprinter  circuit  to  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  and  a  radio  telephone 
circuit  via  the  Boston  marine 
operator  for  filing  copy. 

Initial  fears  that  news  might 
be  shallow  dissolved  upon  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  scene,  some  270 
miles  east  of  Boston.  A  Rus- 
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sian  tanker  brushed  past  the 
ships  the  first  day,  setting  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  intrusion  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  nearly  every  day. 

Rufisian  Intrusion 

Tension  was  evident  to  news¬ 
men  as  they  watched  this  Amer¬ 
ican  warship  intercept  and  di¬ 
vert  the  Russians  from  a  bulls- 
eye  course  through  Trieste’s 
dive  area.  But  trying  to  place 
the  intrusions  in  news  perspec¬ 
tive  was  difficult  at  the  scene. 
They  appeared  as  deliberate 
harassment,  since  all  shipping 
had  been  requested  to  avoid  the 
area  by  25  miles.  Naval  officials 
here  could  only  guess  at  the 
Russian  motives. 

Milton  Bracker  of  the  New 
York  Times  found  he  rode  in 
eight  different  craft  during  the 
coverage.  This  came  through  the 
necessity  of  taking  small  boats, 
lowered  from  the  deck  of  Fort 
Snelling,  to  the  various  large 
craft  mothering  Trieste. 

A  typical  day  of  news  gather¬ 
ing  began  at  7  a.m.  Immediately 
after  breakfast,  the  captain’s 
gig  or  other  boat  would  carry 
newsmen  through  the  choppy 
sea  to  a  vantage  point  near  the 
bathyscaph.  There,  they  could 
obser\'e  the  drama  of  her  dive. 

And  for  those  who  watched, 
there  was  a  sense  of  hazard  and 
apprehension  as  the  small,  frag¬ 
ile  vehicle  disappeared  toward 
the  bottom  one  and  a  half  miles 
down. 

Some  boarded  the  “mike  boat’’ 
—  a  small  landing  craft  serving 
as  tender  and  communications 
center  —  to  capture  details  of 
the  operation  from  the  surface. 
Others  boarded  the  USS  Pre¬ 
server,  “home”  of  Trieste’s  crew 
and  recovery  ship  which  towed 
the  bathyscaph  to  the  scene. 

Divers  Interviewed 

The  two  pilots  alternated  in 
their  dives,  thus  one  was  always 
available  for  interview.  This  led 
to  many  features  of  the  “what’s 
it  like”  variety. 

Wire  service  and  afternoon 
stories  originated  as  soon  as 
Trieste  dived,  usually  around 
9  a.m.  Background  on  the  day’s 
target  and  other  aspects  of  the 
dive  were  provided  the  n^ht  be¬ 
fore  by  Captain  Andrews  who 
brought  his  charts,  photographs 
and  explanations  to  the  ward¬ 
room.  The  interview  usually 
preceded  8  p.m.  movies — reis¬ 


sues  for  the  most  part  of  out¬ 
dated  thrillers  and  westerns. 

A  loudspeaker  in  the  press 
room-communications  center  car¬ 
ried  reports  of  Trieste’s  under¬ 
water  progress  during  the  day. 
Immediately  after  her  dive.  Fort 
Snelling  retreated  to  a  position 
five  miles  away.  This  kept  her 
out  of  the  way  of  Trieste  in  case 
the  bathyscaph  had  to  surface. 
She  was  also  in  a  position  to 
intercept  the  Soviet  vessels  be¬ 
fore  they  entered  the  danger 
area. 

Immediately  after  surfacing, 
the  press  interviewed  the  pilot 
via  radio  from  the  Fort  Snell¬ 
ing  to  the  Preserver.  Although 
less  detailed  than  Capt.  An¬ 
drew’s  later  report,  it  permitted 
early  filing  for  the  morning  pa¬ 
pers. 

Despite  all  efforts  of  the  Navy 
to  oblige,  there  was  a  major  woe 
—  one  ulcer-producing  obstacle. 
Atmospheric  conditions  fre¬ 
quently  garbled  stories  going  to 
Norfolk.  Some  nights,  stories 
filed  by  7  or  8  p.m.  were  delayed 
and  re-transmitted  many  times, 
only  to  miss  first  editions  or 
even  all  editions. 

Boston  Marine  operators  went 
all  out  for  the  press.  But  again 
static  made  dictation  a  test  of 
nerve  and  perseverance.  The 
waiting  line  for  a  circuit  was 
often  long  as  pleasure  boatsmen 
lingered  in  discussions  of  the 
weather  and  pleaded  with  their 
spouses  for  one  more  day  out 
fishing. 

Heroes  to  Newsmen 

Newsmen  often  spent  hours 
nursing  their  stories  through  the 
communications  barrier.  Ship’s 
radiomen,  innocent  victims  of 
poor  reception,  went  sleepless 
for  24  hours  and  more  at  times 
in  a  bid  to  keep  the  news  flow¬ 
ing.  More  than  70,000  words 
were  filed.  Radiomen  were  the 
heroes  who,  despite  the  obsta¬ 
cles,  ultimately  met  most  dead¬ 
lines. 

Mutual  solution  to  minor  diffi¬ 
culties  was  found  early  in  the 
trip  when  two  of  the  press  corps 
were  guests  each  night  at  din¬ 
ner  with  the  commanding  officer 
and  search  commander.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  mutual  respect  and  an 
excellent  working  relationship. 

From  the  news  standpoint,  of 
course,  the  disappointment  was 
failure  to  locate  the  Thresher, 
Before  the  cruise  ended  July  1, 
Lt.  Larson  presented  each  news¬ 
man  a  large  blowup  of  a  bottom 
photograph  taken  from  Trieste. 

Autographed  by  Capt.  An¬ 
drews  and  LCDR  Donald  L. 
Reach,  officer  in  charge  of 
Trieste,  it  showed  a  slipper 
bearing  Thresher’s  lettered  des¬ 
ignation.  Another  souvenir  was 
ballast,  small  BB-like  pellets, 
from  Trieste. 

One  such  pellet  gave  James 


Calogero  of  the  Associated  Press 
some  frustrating  moments.  Hs 
arose  at  six  one  morning.  Ht 
saw  an  “insect”  crawling  across 
the  deck.  He  stomped  with  full 
weight  to  crush  the  invader.  Ths 
ship  was  rolling,  and  the  insect 
moved  away  despite  the  crush,  j 
Calogero  stamped  again  on  j 
the  creature.  It  still  moved.  “The 

- thing  won’t  die,”  he 

shouted. 

A  roommate  picked  up  the 
round  pellet  and  dropped  it  into 
the  blushing  newsman’s  hand. 

Those  aboard  the  Fort  Snell¬ 
ing  were  Milton  Bracker,  New 
York  Times;  Edward  V.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  United  Press  Inteina- 
tional;  James  Calogero,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Edward  G.  Mc¬ 
Grath,  Boston  Globe;  Art  Gard¬ 
ner,  WBZ,  Boston;  Warren 
Bourque,  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bul¬ 
letin  ;  Robert  F  rederickson, 
Provdence  Journal-Bulletin,  and 
John  R.  Pozark,  Acorn  Films. 

• 

Carrier  Cheers 
The  Sick  Along 
Hospital  Route 

Salt  Lake  City 
If  they  ever  give  medals  to 
newspaperboys  for  service 
“above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,”  Dean  Iwasaki  should  get  * 
one. 

Dean,  17,  the  son  of  Tosh 
Iwasaki,  is  a  carrier  for  News-  i 
paper  Agency  Corp.  and  delivers 
papers  to  patients  in  Holy  Cross  r 
Hospital.  I 

He  doesn’t  have  to  stop  along  ' 
his  route  to  chat  with  his  l)ed-  i 
ridden  customers.  ! 

But  he  does.  [ 

Why? 

“Because  I  like  to  talk  to 
people,  I  guess,”  says  Dean. 

Dean’s  route  would  take  about 
a  half-hour  mornings  and  45  ' 
minutes  evenings,  “if  I  hurried.”  | 
But  it  usually  takes  two 
hours,  or  three  ...  or  more —  ! 
depending  on  how  long  I  stop  to 
talk.” 

Dean  has  been  a  “substitute 
Florence  Nightingale”  for  about  ^ 
two  years. 

• 

New  Promotion  Post 
On  Los  Angeles  Times 

Los  Angeles 
Gordon  Phillips  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly-created 
position  of  assistant  promotion 
and  public  relations  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  it  is 
announced  by  Publisher  Otis 
Chandler. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  been  a  Times 
staff  member  since  October, 
1959,  and  has  served  as  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  manager  since 
February,  1960. 
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Metropolitan 
Editor  Title 
On  City  Desk 

Appointment  of  A.  M.  Rosen¬ 
thal  as  metropolitan  editor  of 
the  -Vcw  York  Times  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Turner 
Catledge,  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  will  succeed 
Frank  S.  Adams,  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Times’  editorial 
board  was  announced  last  week. 
Both  appointments  become  ef¬ 
fective  later  in  the  summer. 

The  title  of  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor  is  being  adopted,  Mr.  Cat- 
ledge  explained  to  describe 
more  adequately  the  functions 
of  the  executive  who  now  bears 
the  title  of  city  editor.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  as  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor,  will  have  responsibility  for 
the  development  and  coverage 
of  news  in  the  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  areas,  as  did  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  before  him. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Times  since 
December,  1954,  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1960  for  his  coverage 
of  Communist  Poland.  He  had 
been  expelled  from  Poland 
several  months  earlier  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  “probed  too 
deeply”  into  Poland’s  internal 
affairs. 

The  41-year-old  reporter  has 
also  been  stationed  in  India, 
Geneva,  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  whose  initials 
stand  for  Abraham  Michael,  was 
bom  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Can¬ 
ada,  on  May  2,  1922.  His  father, 
an  immigrant  from  Czarist 
Russia,  was  a  farmer  fur  trap¬ 
per  and  house  painter.  He  came 
to  New  York  with  his  family  as 
a  child  and  became  a  United 
States  citizen  in  1951.  He  at¬ 
tended  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School  and  City  College.  There 
he  was  editor  of  the  school 
newspaper,  the  Campus,  and 
college  correspondent  for  the 
Times. 

In  February,  1944,  while  still 
an  undergraduate,  he  joined  the 
Times  city  staff  and  completed 
his  college  education  at  night. 

• 

Craemer  Continues 
As  Calif.  Press  Head 

San  Francisco 

Justus  Craemer,  San  Rafasl 
Independent-Journal,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  Association  despite 
an  ailment.  Friend  W.  Richard¬ 
son,  CPA  founder,  also  held  a 
lifetime  presidency,  it  was  noted 
by  Lowell  E.  Jessen,  Turlock 
Journal  and  association  vice- 
president. 


NEWS  BOX — A  housewife  in  Boulder,  Coloredo,  shows  how  eesily  she 
can  get  the  Daily  Camera  by  dropping  a  nickel  into  the  slot  and  taking 
a  paper  from  the  drive-up  vending  machine  in  the  parking  lot  near  the 
Camera's  office. 


$1,750  Valuation 
On  Dubuque  Daily 
Stock  Appealed 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Judge  Eugene  J.  Kean  of 
Dubuque  County  district  court 
has  held  that  minority  stock  of 
the  Telegraph  Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald,  is 
worth  $1,750  a  share. 

An  action  was  brought  by  F. 
W.  Woodward,  publisher,  and 
others  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  stock.  After  Mrs.  Margaret 
M.  Quigley,  widow  of  a  company 
executive,  voted  against  renewal 
of  the  company’s  charter  and 
claimed  the  stock  was  worth 
$2,200  a  share.  She  owns  a  31^ 
percent  interest. 

The  company  contended  the 
stock  was  worth  $916  a  share, 
according  to  testimony  in  court. 

$2,100  Value 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
broker,  testifying  for  Mrs.  Quig¬ 
ley,  placed  a  value  of  $2,100  a 
share  on  her  stock. 

Judge  Kean’s  decision  has 
been  appealed  to  the  Iowa  Su¬ 
preme  Court  by  the  plaintiffs 
with  a  cross-appeal  entered  by 
Mrs.  Quigley,  according  to  her 
attorney,  Marshall  Thoipas. 

Mr.  Thomas  explained  that 
when  a  charter  to  do  business  is 
about  to  expire  and  renewal  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken,  shareholders  must 
vote  for  or  against  such  renewal. 
Mrs.  Quigley  voted  against 
charter  renewal,  which  means 
that  those  voting  for  renewal 
must  purchase  her  stock.  Mrs. 
Quigley  demanded  $2,200  a 
share  and  the  matter  was  taken 
to  court. 


Plaintiffs  in  the  action  are  F. 
W.  Woodward,  F.  R.  Woodward, 
Elsie  M.  Woodward,  M.  Jeanne 
Woodward,  and  the  American 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  as 
trustees  of  two  Woodward  trust 
funds. 

• 

AP’s  Computers 
Figure  Averages 
On  Stock  Ticker 

The  Dow  Jones  stock  market 
averages  are  now  being  com¬ 
puted  by  IBM  1620  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

The  averages  are  automati¬ 
cally  transmitted  to  Dow  Jones 
and  instantaneously  sent  over 
the  ticker  system. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  with  its  microspeed 
compilation  of  the  figures,  Dow 
Jones  is  providing  the  averages 
at  half-hour  intervals.  The  final 
averages  are  transmitted  over 
the  ticker  within  minutes  after 
the  close  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Until  now,  Dow  Jones 
averages  were  transmitted  at 
11  a.m.,  noon,  1  p.m.,  2  p.m.,  and 
after  the  market  close. 

The  computers  used  for  this 
operation  are  the  same  which 
instantaneously  compile  the 
stock  tables.  Most  AP  member 
newspapers  receiving  the  tables 
get  them  in  tapes  which  feed 
into  linecasting  machines. 

The  computers  are  located  in 
the  New  York  headquarters  of 
the  AP  in  an  air-cooled  room. 
Every^-|)iece  of  equipment  has  a 
standby  counterpart. 

The  Dow  Jones  averages  chart 
the  movements  of  30  selected 
industrial  issues,  20  rails,  16 
utilities  and  66  general  stocks. 
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Cowles  Adds 
Sun.  Edition 
In  San  Juan 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

The  English-language  San 
Juan  Star  will  start  publishing 
a  Sunday  newspaper  Sept.  1,  it 
was  announced  here  by  Gardner 
Cowles,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Star  Publishing  Corp. 

Mr.  Cowles  also  said  that  a 
new  four-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
web  offset  press  has  been  ordered 
at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $300,000. 

The  Sunday  paper  will  be 
priced  at  25  cents.  'The  weekday 
Star  is  10  cents.  The  Sunday 
package  will  include  a  color 
magazine,  a  color  comic  section 
and  the  Insider’s  Newsletter. 

The  San  Juan  Star  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  exclusive  use  in 
Puerto  Rico  of  the  Copley  News 
Service  in  addition  to  the  serv¬ 
ices  it  already  has:  Associated 
Press  and  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service,  and  Associated 
Press  News  Photos,  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

The  daily  Star  now  has  a  net 
paid  circulation  close  to  22,000. 
It  was  started  Nov.  2,  1959,  with 
William  J.  Dorvillier  as  editor 
and  publisher.  The  paper  has 
won  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  Dorvil- 
lier’s  editorials  on  the  church- 
state  feud  in  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
fall  of  1960  and  an  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  award 
for  coverage  of  Hurricane  Don¬ 
na  in  1960. 

Mr.  Dorvillier,  who  remains  at 
the  helm  of  the  Star,  said  that 
nine  staffers  would  be  added, 
including  one  photographer,  one 
women’s  writer,  one  sports  re¬ 
porter,  one  copy  reader,  and 
several  general  assignment 
newsmen. 

Manny  Suarez,  who  recently 
returned  to  Puerto  Rico  after 
one  year  of  studies  under  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  scholarship  at  Columbia 
University,  will  handle  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine. 

Horst  Buchholz  has  been 
named  business  editor,  writing 
two  to  three  columns  weekly  and 
contributing  business  news 
stories  daily. 

With  addition  of  the  Sunday 
edition,  the  Star  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  every  morning  including 
holidays. 

• 

2  ‘Best’  in  Texas 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  Texas  Press  Association 
has  given  its  general  excellence 
awards  for  1963  to  the  Long¬ 
view  News-Journal  and  the 
Nacogdoches  Sentinel  in  their 
respective  circulation  classes. 
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Holies  Paper 
For  Billboard 
Enterprise 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

When  Manning  Editor  Clen- 
nell  Wilkinson  wrote  a  Santa 
Ana  Register  editorial  last  May 
22,  defending  billboards  along 
the  highways,  he  hardly  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  billboard  adver¬ 
tising  of  bis  own. 

Co-Publisher  Clarence  Holies 
was  the  first  to  spot  the  bill¬ 
board  on  a  highway  near  the 
Register,  which  proclaimed: 

Thanks  to  The  Register 
and 

CLENNELL  WILKINSON 
for  “Billboards  and  Freedom” 
editorials 

Foster  and  Kleiser  Employes 

Mr.  Holies  complained,  tongue 
in  cheek,  that  Mr.  Wilkinson’s 
name  was  spelled  in  larger 
letters  than  the  Register. 

Commenting  on  legislation  to 
ban  billboards  from  the  high¬ 
ways,  Mr.  Wilkinson  said: 

“Again  we  must  admit  there 
are  billboards  we  do  not  like. 
We  also  must  admit  that  bill¬ 
boards  are  competing  with 
newspapers  for  the  advertising 
dollar,  and  we’d  rather  see  the 
ad  money  going  into  the  Regis¬ 
ter’s  till.  But  we  would  not 
seek  a  law  to  force  our  com¬ 
petitors  out  of  business. 

“We  will  continue  to  oppose 
this  sort  of  legislation,  and  urge 
our  readers  to  consider  whether 
they  would  rather  have  free 
enterprise  or  a  sterile  beauty 
lacking  in  freedom.  .  .  .  Bill¬ 
boards  are  signs  of  enterprise, 
of  capitalism.” 

• 

D’Esterre  Named 
As  Ad  Director 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Publisher  Henry  A.  Williams, 
of  the  Morning  Call,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Nor- 
mand  J.  D’Esterre  Jr.  as  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

The  association  of  Mr.  D’Es- 
terre  with  advertising  agencies, 
dates  back  to  1935-45,  with  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh,  1946-1948, 
Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  1948-1954,  Cecil  &  Pres- 
brey,  and  from  that  date  to 
association  with  the  Paterson 
Call,  with  McCann  Erickson  Inc., 
a  division  of  Interpublic,  Inc. 

• 

Heads  PR  Chapter 

Bernard  W.  Frazier,  eastern 
public  relations  manager.  Fire¬ 
stone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  took 
office  July  1  as  president  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 

SS 


"HERALD  HOUSE."  the  Rho¬ 
desian  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company's  magnificent  new  build¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  of  Salisbury, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  has  a  facade 
of  glass.  It  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  £250,000  and  brings  the 
capital  investment  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  Salisbury  to  a  sum  ap¬ 
proaching  £900,000.  The  ground 
floor  is  walled  in  plate  glass,  and 
in  the  box  gardens  flanking  the 
pavements  are  a  variety  of  at¬ 
tractive  cacti  which  blend  with 
the  gardens  of  Cecil  Square,  on 
to  which  the  new  building  faces. 


N.Y.  Unity  Meeting 
Off  to  September 

A  meeting  to  organize  the 
newspaper  union  officers’  unity 
committee  that  functioned  un¬ 
officially  during  the  New  York 
newspaper  stirke  has  been  post¬ 
poned  a  second  time  until  some¬ 
time  in  September. 

Called  first  by  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  president  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  for  June 
12,  it  was  first  postponed  until 
July  1  because  of  a  run-off  elec¬ 
tion  for  president  of  the  print¬ 
ing  pressmen’s  local.  Several  of¬ 
ficers  could  not  attend,  necessi¬ 
tating  the  second  postponement. 

Donald  R.  McVay,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City, 
said  this  week  he  had  received 
no  answer  to  an  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  to  10  craft  unions  to 
“initiate  exploratory  discussions 
on  our  mutual  industrial  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  prepare  for  new 
contract  negotiations  which  we 
hope  can  be  concluded  before 
expiration  of  current  agree¬ 
ments  in  March  1965.” 

Mr.  Powers  had  said  the  invi¬ 
tation  would  be  considered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  unity  committee. 


Tushingham  Out, 
Cherry  Replaces 
Him  in  Memphis 

Memphis 

W.  F.  Aycock  Jr.,  business 
manager,  Memphis  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Com- 
merrial  Appeal  and  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  James  D. 
Cherry  as  advertising  director. 
William  O.  Sturdivant  is  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  advertising 
director.  Raymond  G.  Holman 
becomes  manager,  general  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mr.  Cherry  succeeds  Herbert 
W.  Tushingham,  who  has  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Cherry  joined  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Co.  in  March, 
1958,  as  assistant  manager,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department.  He 
was  promoted  to  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director  in  May  of 
1959;  on  December  1,  1962,  he 
was  named  advertising  manager. 

William  O.  Sturdivant  has 
been  made  assistant  advertising 
director  of  Memphis  Publishing 
Company.  He  joined  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar  in  December 
of  1926  and  was  made  national 
advertising  manager  in  1928.  He 
joined  the  Commercial  Appeal 
in  1932  as  national  advertising 
manager  and  retained  that  title 
after  the  consolidation  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar  in  1940.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Holman  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Sturdivant  as  manager,  general 
advertising,  joined  Memphis 
Publishing  Company  in  June, 
1960,  as  assistant  manager,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising.  Mr.  Holman 


has  had  a  varied  newspaper 
career  including  seven  years 
with  the  Indianapolis  Times. 

• 

Non-Staffers  Handle 
Home-Ec  Questions 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Herald-Journal  column, 
“Can  You  Tell  Me?”  each  Mon¬ 
day  on  the  women’s  pages,  was 
discussed  at  two  sessions  of  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Kansas  City. 

The  column  is  the  brainchild 
of  Miss  Arlene  C.  LaRue,  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  women’s  editor,  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Charters,  former 
chairman  of  the  Home  Econo¬ 
mists  in  Homemaking. 

The  Herald-Journal  women’s 
department  refers  homemaking 
questions  from  readers  to  the 
HECS.  Members  of  the  group 
rotate  the  assignment  of  re¬ 
searching  and  writing  for  the 
column.  The  payment  received  is 
used  for  V'arious  club  projects, 
including  a  home  economics 
scholarship  for  a  girl. 

• 

Prof  Helps  PR  Firm 
Improve  Its  Own  PR 

Robert  W.  Haverfield,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  has 
received  a  fellowship  in  public 
relations  to  spend  a  five-week 
assignment  with  Carl  Byoir  & 
Associates,  in  New  York.  The 
fellowship  was  awarded  by  the 
Foundation  for  Public  Relations 
Research  and  Education,  and 
carries  a  cash  grant  of  $800  and 
expenses. 

Prof.  Haverfield’s  assignment 
is  to  take  part  in  a  study  of 
methods  aimed  at  developing 
the  firm’s  own  public  relations 
and  promotional  program. 
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Alicia  Patterson 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


on  Sept.  3,  1940.  She  was  the 
fifth  generation  member  of  a 
publishing  family;  her  great- 
preat-grandfather,  Judge  James 
Patrick,  established  the  weekly 
Tuscarawas  (0.)  Chronicle  in 
1819. 

Her  newspaper  career  started 
on  the  New  York  Daily  News 
as  a  cub  reporter  but  her  father, 
the  late  Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Pat¬ 
terson,  fired  her  after  she  in¬ 
volved  the  paper  in  a  libel  suit. 

Miss  Patterson  also  did  a  series 
of  articles  for  the  magazine. 

Liberty,  before  founding  the 
tabloid  Newssday. 

After  two  marriages  of  her 

father’s  choice,  to  James  Simp-  Newsday  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
son  Jr.  and  to  Joseph  W.  Brooks,  for  public  service  in  1954  with 
she  married  Harry  F.  Guggen-  its  exposure  of  corruption  in  a 
heim,  businessman,  diplomat  and  labor  union, 
philanthropist,  in  1939.  A  firm  The  dynamic  and  imaginative 
believer  that  everyone  should  policy  of  Newsday  was  the  re- 
have  a  job,  Mr.  Guggenheim  suit  of  Alicia  Patterson’s  dy- 
bought  the  equipment  of  a  de-  namic  and  imaginative  life, 
funct  newspaper  in  Nassau  Bom  Oct.  16,  1906,  she  was  the 
County,  Long  Island,  so  that  his  second  of  three  daughters  of 
wife  could  fulfill  her  ambition  Capt.  Patterson.  She  was  her 
to  be  a  publisher.  father’s  favorite.  He  taught  her 

to  ride  and  shoot  and  they  quali- 
>ewspaper  History  pjiQ^.g  licenses  on 

The  rest  is  newspaper  history,  the  same  day  in  1930  when  she 
Mr.  Guggenheim  took  the  title  was  24  and  he  was  more  than 
of  president  and  control  of  61  twice  her  age.  A  lasting  remem- 
percent  of  the  stock  and  Miss  brance  that  Capt.  Patterson 
Patterson  had  the  rest,  49  per-  gave  to  his  daughter  was  the 
cent.  After  $760,000  and  six  ability  to  be  curious. 

years,  the  paper  began  to  show  Played  Hooky 

a  profit.  ^  ^ 

They  aimed  at  a  circulation  Her  education  was  somewhat 
of  16,000.  Recently  the  circula-  disconnected.  Constantly  playing 
tion  hit  376,000.  ’The  first  issue  hooky  from  schools  to  see  vaude- 
was  a  tabloid  of  40  pages  with  ville  shows  and  climbing  out 
a  press  run  of  11,000  copies;  it  windows  after  hours  resulted  in 
now  runs  to  many  times  that  her  being  expelled  from  num- 
size.  Quickly  outgrowing  its  erous  schools.  She  was  retired 
original  quarters,  a  plant  on  a  from  St.  Timothy’s,  at  the  age 
five-acre  tract  in  Garden  City  of  14,  for  “general  obstreperous- 
was  built  and  has  since  been  ex-  ness.”  However,  to  her  family’s 
panded.  surprise,  when  she  transferred 

Profits,  by  mutual  agreements  to  Foxcroft  School  at  Middle- 
of  the  owners,  have  been  re-  burg,  Va.,  she  was  graduated 
turned  to  the  paper  for  develop-  second  in  her  class.  But  when 
ments,  for  salaries  and  benefits  sent  to  Europe  for  further  fin- 
to  employes.  ishing,  she  was  expelled  for 

The  paper  was  distinctly  Miss  sneaking  off  to  a  cafe  after 

Patterson’s  creation.  She  once  hours.  After  several  similar  es- 

.said  she  wanted  to  name  it  the  capades,  her  mother  wired  her 

County-Irritant  (Newsday  was  father  asking  what  to  do.  Capt. 

chosen  in  a  contest).  She  made  it  Patterson  cabled,  “Keep  Alicia 

a  tabloid  against  her  father’s  moving.” 

advice.  Unlike  other  tabloids,  its  Doubtful  that  any  woman 
type  is  large  and  its  columns  could  stand  up  singlehandedly  to 
are  wide.  It  has  won  several  the  demanding  job  of  putting 
awards  for  typographical  excel-  out  a  daily  paper,  Capt.  Patter- 
lence.  son  put  a  damper  on  Miss  Pat- 

Under  her  editorship,  it  was  terson’s  ambition  of  becoming  left  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  the  attorney  general, 
politically  independent,  often  the  editor  of  Newsday.  (His  sis-  for  Darcy,  Bush  &  Osborne  Inc.,  • 

supporting  Democratic  candi-  ter,  Eleanor  (Cissy)  Patterson,  Buffalo  public  relations  concern,  ftporrl  on  AP  Desk 
dates  in  a  strongly  Republican  who  died  in  1948,  was  editor  and  Arthur  Brooks,  until  recently  of 

county.  During  many  campaigns  publisher  of  the  Washington  the  News  metropolitan  desk,  is  Marvin  Beard,  night  editor  in 

the  editorial  page  was  split.  Her  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald.)  Head-  training  to  succeed  him.  Modesto  the  Louisville  bureau  since  July, 

husband  wrote  a  Republican  vised  Alicia  not  to  start  a  tab-  Argenio  has  joined  the  News  as  1961,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
column  while  she  campaigned  loid  in  Nassau  County  and  re-  a  reporter  and  Jim  Mitchell  as  New  York  general  desk  of  the 
for  the  Democratic  party.  fused  to  give  her  the  rights  to  a  summer  reporter.  Associated  Press. 
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ging  the  United  States  into 
World  War  II,  and  was  avidly 
against  him. 

About  a  year  before  his  death 
in  1946,  Capt.  Patterson  changed 
his  will  from  having  Miss  Pat¬ 
terson  become  part  of  a  triumvi¬ 
rate  in  operating  and  controll¬ 
ing  the  Daily  News  after  his 
death,  to  having  it  operate  under 
a  management  form  of  trustee¬ 
ship  in  which  no  Patterson  has 
a  deciding  voice.  Miss  Patterson 
was  a  director  but  the  largest  Intertvpe  Appoints 
portion  of  her  father’s  holdings  General  Sales  Mgr. 
went  to  his  widow  in  trust  for  ” 

their  son,  James,  who  is  an  as-  The  promotion  of  Ken 
sistant  managing  editor.  Nolan  to  the  new  post  of 

sales  manager  of  the  In 
Gentle  Lioness  division  of  Harris-Interty 

Miss  Patterson  let  very  little  poration  was  announce 
interfere  with  her  work.  Every  week  Richard  B.  Tullu 
day  in  her  small  office,  she  met  Hams-Intertype, 

with  the  newspaper’s  executives  facturer  of  printing  eqi 
to  plan  the  editorials,  cartoons  and  elwtronic  products, 
and  news  play.  No  detail  in  the  Nolan  was  New  Y^c 

paner  ever  escaped  her  eye.  ^rict  manapr  and  E; 

Barely  .satisfied  for  very  long, 
two  months  after  the  paper  won  Harris-Seybold  diyisior 
the  Pulitzer  Prize,  she  chastised  headquarters  in  Clevelai 
the  staff  in  a  memo  pointing  out  Intertype  divipn  is  hei 
that  Newsday  was  “in  danger  of  n 

becoming  big-shot  —  the  most  Nol^,  40,  will  re 

loathsome  of  all  states  of  mind.”  Kayi^ond  B.  Daigle,  vi( 
But  the  staff  soon  learned  that  dent-domestic  sales  for  th 
underneath  the  toughness.  Miss  division. 

Patterson  never  held  a  grudge  * 

and  always  gave  a  person  an-  UPI  and  Newspapei 

other  chance.  Libel  Case 

Even  when  she  was  ill,  she 
disregarded  orders  of  doctors  •- 

and  nurses  and  called  secre-  County  Judge  Henri 
taries  and  associates  in  Garden  Agnew  signed  an  order 
City  to  inquire  about  the  news  dismissing  a  libel  suit  1 
and  issue  her  orders.  against  the  Bremerton  S 

There  had  been  no  children  United  Press  Internatic 
from  any  of  her  three  mar-  Compact  Associates,  a  c 
riages.  Miss  Patterson  virtually  door  vacuum  cleaner  sale 
adopted  the  son  and  daughter  The  suit  was  based  on 
of  her  younger  sister,  Josephine.  26,  1961  UPI  dispatch  pr 
They  are  Joseph  Medill  Patter-  in  the  Sun.  It  reported 
son  Albright  and  Alice  Albright,  action  brought  against  C 
She  once  expressed  the  hope  that  Associates  under  the  state 
“both  will  have  the  spark”  to  sumers  Protection  Act. 
carry  on  to  the  sixth  generation  The  company  complain 
the  dynasty  beoain  in  1819.  the  UPI  report  was  unfi 


Kenneth  J.  Nolen 
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Linage  Roads 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet 
emasculated  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  and  made  us  subject  to 
whims  of  a  czar  to  tell  us 
whether  or  not  we  are  publish¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  newspapers  he 
thinks  are  ‘in  the  public  inter¬ 
est.’ 

*Vai4t  Wonderland' 

“I  can’t  help  but  wonder  what 
our  plight  would  be  if  we  had 
a  young  lawyer  czar,  without  a 
day’s  experience  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,  say  that  we  too 
are  a  ‘vast  wasteland.’ 

“Let’s  be  optimistic  and  say 
he  would  call  us  a  ‘vast  wonder¬ 


PEACE  CONFERENCE — NAEA  members  at  Asheville  gather  around 
Roger  C.  Peace,  principal  speaker  at  luncheon  meeting.  Lett  to  right: 
Robert  Bunnelle,  publisher  ot  the  Asheville  Citizen  and  Times;  Carl 
Worsley,  Rocky  Mount  Telegram;  Mr.  Peace,  former  U.S.  Senator  and 
board  chairman  of  Greenville  and  Asheville  newspapers;  Melvin  E. 
Tharp,  Columbus  Dispatch  and  Citizen-Journal;  and  Dean  J.  Wilhelm, 
South  Bend  Tribune. 


Karl  Hubenthal 


land’  where  we  do  a  vast  amount 
of  good  for  our  readers,  where 
we  are  unafraid  to  attack  what¬ 
ever  we  regard  as  hostile  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people,  even  to 
cussing  the  Supreme  Court.” 

Stating  that  more  dollars  are 
spent  in  newspaper  advertising 
than  in  any  other  media,  NAEA 
President  Melvin  Tharp  referred 
to  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
the  Columbus  Citizen- Journal, 
of  w'hich  he  is  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  as  having  outgrown  print¬ 
ing  presses  purchased  eight 
years  ago.  As  a  result,  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  building  a  $5^  million 
addition  to  the  plant. 

“That  shows  we  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future  of  news¬ 
papers  and  I  hope  all  of  you 
have  that  same  confidence,”  he 
declared. 


‘Pink  .\ir’  Response 


The  printed  word  has  proved 
itself  more  effective  and  efficient 
than  any  other  advertising  me¬ 
dium,  J.  M.  Shea  Jr.,  senior  vice- 
president  of  American  Petro- 
fina,  Dallas,  said  in  a  report  on 
his  company’s  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  utilizing  newspapers  in 
the  Midwest  and  Southwest. 

Mr.  Shea  said  he  did  not 
choose  this  medium  because  it 
w'as  the  only  one  available,  but 
rather  that  dollar  for  dollar  it 
was  to  his  company’s  benefit. 

“We  have  found  also  that  we 
have  merchandisable  evidence  of 
our  intent  to  back  up  our  deal¬ 
ers  and  distributors,”  the  pe¬ 
troleum  executive  told  the  group. 
“Many  of  the  newspapers  in 
which  we  have  run  our  cam¬ 
paign  have  demonstrated  real 
interest  in  helping  us  promote 
the  advertising  on  a  local  basis.” 

Backing  up  his  claims,  Mr. 
Shea  cited  the  “incredible”  re¬ 
sponse  Petrofina  has  had  to 
coupons  offering  next  to  worth¬ 
less  premiums. 

He  described  the  reasons  back 
of  his  company’s  tongue-in- 
cheek  Pink  Air  program,  and 


the  results  it  has  obtained.  “In 
the  petroleum  industry  gasoline 
additives  have  been  overplayed 
so  much  from  an  advertising 
standpoint  that  now  they  are 
practically  useless,”  he  said. 
“Everything  else  in  your  car  has 
been  additived  up,  so  we  decided 
to  offer  Pink  Air,  coming  May 
12,  1966.  And,  we  know  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  done  well,  though  we 
would  be  the  last  to  try  to  claim 
exact  results  from  advertising 
alone.” 

Mr.  Shea  said  his  company 
has  tried  other  media,  notably  a 
television  western,  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “being  so  bad  that 
even  the  horses  blushed!” 

Even  though  flaws  do  exist 
chiefly  in  color  reproduction,  Mr. 
Shea  said  his  company  would 
probably  put  its  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  in  newspapers  for  years  to 
come.  “It  isn’t  that  we  are  that 
crazy  about  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  We  don’t  have  enough 
money  to  do  a  good  job  in  two 
mediums  at  once,”  he  concluded. 

Adoption  of  flat  rates  for 
newspaper  advertising  may  be 
the  solution  to  advertisers’  re¬ 
sentment  to  rate  differentials 
and  the  declining  ad  revenues 
of  newspapers,  Mark  F.  Eth¬ 
ridge,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier 
Journal  and  Times,  told  NAEA 
members. 

Mr.  Ethridge  said  there  has 
been  a  decline  of  25.8  percent 
countrywide  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  since  1956,  with  the  trend 
continuing,  although  in  Louis¬ 
ville  we  recaptured  some  of  that 
with  a  rate  increase.” 

Louisville’s  revenue  from  Na¬ 
tional  advertising  declined  16 
percent  during  the  same  six- 
year  period,  he  said. 

Discussing  growth  of  chain 
stores  and  smaller  concerns 
going  out  of  business  or 
merging,  plus  suburbanization, 
Mr.  Ethridge  said  his  papers 
lost  700,000  lines  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  in  1962. 


“We  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
an  approach  to  a  flat  rate,”  he 
said,  “and  have  been  making 
some  studies  based  on  our 
linage.  I  think  many  of  you 
would  be  surprised  how  little 
change  in  your  rate  structure 
would  be  required  to  effect  a 
flat  rate.” 


Revenue  declines  in  Louisville 
have  been  somewhat  overcome 
through  automation  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  drop  in  union  situations. 
Since  1956,  Mr.  Ethridge  said, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
100  employes  in  four  unions. 
These  men  averaged,  with 
fringe  benefits,  $7,500  a  year, 
which  means  the  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times  has  reduced  its 
payroll  by  $750,000  a  year. 


Directors  Named 


NAEA  directors  elected  Rich¬ 
ard  F.  Bell,  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
World,  to  succeed  the  late  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Jones,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  and  Journal,  as  di¬ 
rector  for  District  1. 


Victor  A.  Modeers,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press-Gazette,  was 
elected  director  of  District  7.  He 
succeeds  Elving  Anderson,  for¬ 
merly  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe 
Democrat,  now  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
elected  a  director-at-large,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  D.  Thees,  now  with 
Million  Market  Newspapers. 

The  five  best  exhibits  of  ad¬ 
vertising  were  judged  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post, 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post, 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle  Tele¬ 
gram,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trib¬ 
une,  and  the  Palm  Beaeh  (Fla.) 
Post-Times. 


50  Years  Feted 


Cartoonists  Elect 
Karl  Hubenthal 


Karl  Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Examiner,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists,  succeeding  John 
Chase,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
States-Item. 

Other  newly-elected  officers 
are:  Art  Wood,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press,  first  vicepresident; 
Ross  Lewis,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  second  vicepresident; 
John  Stampone,  Army  Times, 
third  vicepresident;  Bill  Sand¬ 
ers,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
secretary-treasurer. 

New  directors  are  Vaughan 
Shoemaker,  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can;  and  F.  O.  Alexander,  PhiU 
adelphia  Bulletin. 


Corcoran  is  Named 
Mech.  Superintendent 

Miami 

In  a  reorganization  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  departments,  the  Miami 
Herald  has  promoted  Thomas 
Corcoran,  former  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  to  the  post  [ 


Harry  R.  Greene,  former  pro¬ 
duction  maintenance  chief,  is  his 
assistant. 

General  manager  Alvah  H. 
Chapman  Jr.,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointments  this  month,  disclos¬ 
ing  that  Ron  White  had  resigned 
as  production  manager. 

“We  plan  eventually  to  ap¬ 
point  a  new  production  man¬ 
ager,”  Mr.  Chapman  said. 


UPI  Assignment 


San  Diego,  Calif. 

E.  L.  Schellenberg,  circulation 
director,  San  Diego  Union-Trib¬ 
une,  observed  his  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  newspapering.  He  went 
on  the  U-T  payroll  at  15. 


of  mechanical  superintendent, 


Appointment  of  F.  Arthur 
Reynolds  as  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  regional  executive  for 
western  New  York  is  announced 
by  H.  C.  Thornton,  Northeastern 
division  manager. 
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Equipment  is  Factor 
InPhoneRoomService 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

(Hassified  AdverliKiiiK  Director,  New  York  Poxt 


“Performance  of  work  done 
for  another  for  hire”  may  be 
Webster’s  definition  of  service 
but  it’s  not  good  enough  for 
Gladys  Busbin,  classified  phone 
room  supervisor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution, 

There’s  no  “smile  in  the 
voice;”  there’s  no  enthusiasm, 
there’s  no  evangelical  spirit  of 
selling  everybody  in  town  the 
value  of  classified  advertising 
implied  in  Webster’s  cold  and 
impersonal  definition.  These  are 
the  imponderables  that  Gladys 
Busbin  wants  included  in  the 
service  repertoire  of  each  gal  in 
her  phone  room. 

Speaking  at  the  recent 
ANCAM  convention  in  Atlanta, 
Miss  Busbin  said:  “It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  classified 
phone  room  staff  to  educate  the 
people  on  the  value  of  good  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  making  it  a 
real  necessity  in  every  home.  We 
cannot  do  this  unless  we  give 
the  kind  of  service  each  person 
that  calls  us  deserves;  unless  we 
answer  each  call  promptly  with 
a  ‘smile  in  our  voice’.  True,  we 
do  make  our  living  through  this 
medium,  but  we  should  be  what 
the  name  ‘Ad-visor’  implies,  not 
just  an  ‘Ad-taker’.  You  might, 
with  some  change  apply  the 
Golden  Rule  here,  ‘Say  unto 
others  what  you  would  like  to 
have  said  unto  you’,” 

With  the  best  training  and 
the  best  intentions,  however,  a 
phone  room  can  only  render 
service  within  the  limitations  of 
the  equipment  that  management 
provides — equipment  that  keeps 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
classified  marketplace. 

As  Miss  Busbin  puts  it:  “In 
order  to  give  this  service  and 
have  time  to  devote  to  some  real 
selling  the  Ad-visors  must  have 
adequate  equipment  to  work 
with.  This  we  did  not  have  at 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
until  this  past  year.  The  girls 
were  working  their  hearts  out, 
going  home  on  peak  days  dog- 
tired,  the  advertisers  were  get¬ 
ting  angry  by  the  time  they  were 
answered,  valuable  time  was 
spent  trying  to  ease  their  ruffled 
feathers,  and  unfortunately  the 
girls  were  not  always  sure  they 
had  accomplished  this.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  had  lost  his  valuable 
time  in  trying  to  put  an  ad  in 
our  paper  and  really  had  every 


right  to  be  angry  with  us.  In 
short  we  were  only  doing  a  good 
job  of  ‘losing  friends  and  influ¬ 
encing  people  in  the  wrong 
way.’ 

Inadequacy  Corrected 

“But  we  were  fortunate  that 
our  management  realized  the 
inadequacy  of  our  phone  system 
and  after  many  consultations 
with  our  Southern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  office  we  have  now  what  I 
am  sure  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  classified  phone  room 
systems. 

“We  now  have  a  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  records  as  to  the  number  of 
calls  each  girl  takes;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  taken  by  the  entire 
staff  during  the  day;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  lost;  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  change  schedules  to 
meet  peak  hours  and  to  show 
management  when  there  is  a 
need  for  added  personnel.  We 
have  a  recording  which  informs 
advertisers  all  our  lines  are  busy 
and  to  please  be  patient  an  Ad¬ 
visor  will  help  them  soon;  a 
3-way  monitor  key  that  I  have 
found  invaluable:  it  enables  me 
to  clear  up  any  questions  that 
the  Advertiser  or  Ad-visor  may 
want  answered  without  the  loss 
of  valuable  time  on  the  part  of 
anyone,  again  letting  her  devote 
more  time  to  selling  and  helping 
the  customer  fulfill  our  purpose 
of  insuring  the  quickest  possible 
results  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates,  thus  making  another 
happy  user  of  Classified  Ads.” 

• 

Clasgified  Lures 
Inquisitive  Mouse 

Seattle 

It  may  now  be  said  that  you 
meet  the  most  interesting  things 
in  newspapers,  according  to  the 
signed  statement  of  J.  A.  Grant, 
circulation  manager,  Seattle 
Times. 

A  notation  received  from  a 
Times’  phone  clerk  gaver  name, 
address  and  phone  number,  add¬ 
ing: 

“This  lady  called  to  say  her 
hv^band  was  reading  the  paper 
and  when  he  turned  to  the  clas¬ 
sified  section,  he  found  a  pressed 
mouse. 

“This  animal  had  gone  right 
through  the  press.  She  said  we 
might  want  to  know  what  they 
found.” 
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Millionth  Want  Ad 

San  Francisco 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
millionth  want  ad  of  1963  ap¬ 
peared  in  July  4  editions.  It  was 
placed  by  J.  A.  LaVers,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  $100  bond,  dining  and 
entertainment.  It  was  the  fif¬ 
teenth  consecutive  year  for  more 
than  1,000,000  want  ads  in  the 
Examiner, 


Columbia  Basin 
News  Suspends 

Pasco,  Wash. 

Columbia  Basin  News  ceased 
publication  as  a  daily  newspaper 
July  2.  Melvin  Voorhees,  editor 
and  publisher,  said  the  principal 
owners  would  decide  later 
whether  to  revive  it  as  a  weekly. 

The  News’  lawsuit  to  compel 
the  Associated  Press  to  continue 
service  to  it,  while  it  experi¬ 
mented  with  free  distribution, 
was  moved  to  Federal  district 
court  at  Yakima.  Edward 
Critchlow,  attorney  for  Ben- 
Franklin  Inc.,  publishers,  said 
he  would  move  to  dismiss  the 
action. 

The  News,  formerly  published 
twice-weekly,  became  a  daily  in 
1949  with  the  help  of  financing 
by  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union.  It  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  Sept.  15,  1962,  after  the 
union  withdrew  its  support,  and 
the  new  owners  started  it  up 
again  four  days  later. 

A  recent  attempt  to  sell  stock 
in  Ben-Franklin  Inc.  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  described  as  “very  very 
unsuccessful.” 

• 

Mergenthaler  Now 
Division  of  Eltra 

At  the  close  of  business  on 
June  28,  Electric  Autolite  Com¬ 
pany  was  merged  into  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Linotype  Company. 
Shareholders  of  both  companies 
approved  the  merger. 

The  new  company  will  operate 
under  the  name  of  Eltra  Corpo¬ 
ration,  but  operations  of  the  two 
companies  will  not  be  affected. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  will  operate  under  its  own 
name  as  a  division  of  Eltra  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  business  of  Elec¬ 
tric  Autolite  will  continue  to  be 
conducted  under  the  names  of 
its  various  divisions  and  sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

R.  H.  Davies,  president  of 
Electric  Autolite,  and  J.  A. 
Keller,  president  of  Mergen¬ 
thaler,  will  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  board  and  president,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  Eltra.  Mr.  Keller 
will  remain  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company. 


Kim  Philby  CaUed 
Agent  for  Soviet 

London 

H.  A.  R.  (Kim)  Philby,  51- 
year-old  correspondent  for  the 
London  Observer  whose  where¬ 
abouts  are  unknown,  was  named 
by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  this  week 
as  a  Soviet  agent  in  the  1950s. 

Mr.  Philby  is  married  to  the 
former  wife  of  Sam  Pope  Brew¬ 
er,  a  New  York  Times  reporter. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Philby  reported 
some  time  ago  that  her  husband 
disappeared  from  Beirut,  Leba¬ 
non,  last  January.  She  last  had 
word  from  him  in  Cairo.  He  is 
believed  to  be  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

Mr.  Philby  was  decorated  for 
counter-espionage  work  for  the 
Foreign  Office  in  World  War  II 
but  he  resigned  from  the  foreign 
service  in  1951  by  request. 

He  was  reported  to  have  been 
the  person  who  warned  diplo¬ 
mats  Donald  Maclean  and  Guy 
Burgess  that  security  agents 
were  about  to  move  against 
them.  They  vanished  and  turned 
up  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Philby  covered  the  civil 
war  in  Spain  for  the  Times  of 
London. 

• 

10  Interns  Receive 
Formal  Instruction 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Seven  young  men  and  three 
young  women  are  working  in 
the  Journal  and  Sentinel  news¬ 
room  in  the  newspapers’  fifth 
summer  intern  program.  Most  of 
them  are  college  students. 

Dick  Creed,  assistant  to  the 
executive  news  editor,  is  coordin¬ 
ator  of  the  program.  One-hour 
classes  are  held  for  the  interns 
at  1:30  p.m.  each  Wednesday  by 
members  of  the  staff  in  their 
specialties  —  writing,  make-up, 
administration,  etc. 

Mr.  Creed  also  gets  a  carbon 
on  each  article  written  by  an 
intern,  evaluates  it  and  discusses 
specific  points  with  the  writer. 


Agency  President 
Hails  Billing  Gain 

A  20%  gain  in  business  was 
reported  this  week  by  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh  Inc.,  whose  presi¬ 
dent,  Carl  W.  Nichols  Jr,,  was 
host  at  a  party  July  11  observ¬ 
ing  his  second  anniversary  in 
office.  Mr.  Nichols  succeeded 
John  P.  Cunningham,  now  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee, 
in  July  1961  at  about  the  time 
the  agrency  lost  the  Texaco  ac¬ 
count.  The  present  gain  brings 
billings  back  to  well  over  $40,- 
000,000,  or  about  where  it  was 
prior  to  this  loss. 
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Murray,  Hearst’s  Aide 
In  Properties,  Retires 


San  Francisco 

William  W.  Murray,  resident 
vicepresident  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Sunical  Division 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  is 
retirinff  after  44  years  of  service 
with  the  Hearst  organization. 

Mr.  Murray,  who  has  been 
employed  by  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  since  1919,  will  continue 
in  an  advisory  capacity  until  the 
end  of  1963. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Amory  J.  Cooke,  newly  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration.  A  Cornell  University 
graduate,  Mr.  Cooke  formerly 
held  positions  with  Swift  &  Co., 
and  in  the  Norris  Grain  Co., 
both  in  Chicago. 

After  taking  accounting  and 
pre-law  at  the  University  of 
California  with  the  class  of  1917, 
Mr.  Murray  volunteered  and 
was  sent  to  the  first  officers’ 
training  school  when  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I. 

He  was  attached  to  the  347th 
Field  Artillery  of  the  91st  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  saw  action  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  and  was  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  siege  of  Ver¬ 
dun. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
the  91st  Division  paraded  up 
Market  St.,  in  September  of 
1919  the  parade  route  passed 
the  Hearst  Building  at  Third 
and  Market  Streets. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  saw 
his  wife’s  cousin.  Lieutenant 
Murray,  in  the  parade  and  sent 
George  Thompson,  one  of  his 
aides,  running  out  into  the  street 
to  invite  Lieutenant  Murray  for 
dinner  that  night  with  Mr. 
Hearst  and  his  wife,  Millicent. 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Hearst  offered 
the  young  lieutenant  a  position 
with  the  corporation  and  he  has 
been  working  with  the  Hearst 
organization  ever  since. 

When  Sunical  was  formed  in 


1926,  Mr.  Murray  took  on  the 
responsibilities  of  that  company. 
The  Sunical  Division  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  timber  holdings,  cattle, 
Hearst  ranches,  mines  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and 
management  of  Hearst  business 
properties  in  California. 

• 

John  McMullan 
Knight  Bureau 
News  Director 

Miami 

John  McMullan,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Miami 
HeraJd,  was  named  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Knight  newspapers  this 
week  by  Lee  Hills,  executive 
editor  of  the  group. 

The  Washington  Bureau 
serves  the  Miami  Herald,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  and  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Olisemer  and  News. 

Larry  Jinks,  city  editor,  a 
former  city  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  by  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  George  Beebe. 

Mr.  Beebe  appointed  Peter 
Laine  city  editor.  He  had  been 
chief  of  the  Herald’s  news 
operation  in  Broward  County. 

Two  assistant  city  editors  also 
came  in  for  promotions.  Rose 
Allegato  became  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  Ed  Storin  was  appointed 
executive  night  sports  editor. 

Steve  Trumbull  to  Retire 

In  preparation  for  the  pend¬ 
ing  retirement  of  the  Herald’s 
popular  roving  reporter,  Steve 
Trumbull,  Mr.  Beebe  announced 
further  shifts. 

Nixon  Smiley,  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  editor  and  periodic  column¬ 
ist  under  the  heading  “A 
Cracker  Viewpoint,”  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Trumbull  on  the  Flor¬ 
ida  beat. 

Mr.  Beebe  said  that  Mr. 
Smiley’s  appointment  was  not 
simply  a  replacement  for  Mr. 
Trumbull,  whom  he  described  as 
irreplaceable. 

“With  Nixon  Smiley  we  have 
another  unique  personality  at 
work,”  he  said.  “He’ll  be  good 
and  he’ll  be  different.” 

Mr.  Trumbull  will  continue  to 
contribute  features  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  from  time  to  time. 

Roger  Thompson,  on  the  news 
desk  for  the  past  year,  takes 
over  as  farm  and  garden  editor. 


Lew  Sel vitlge  Dies ; 
Association  Manager 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Lew  Selvidge,  58,  secretary- 
manager  of  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington  since 
1935,  died  here  June  30  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  to  be  host 
to  the  Newspaper  Association 
Managers  mid-July  sessions  at 
Alderbrook. 

At  last  September’s  meeting 
Allied  authorized  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Paul  Conrad  as  assist¬ 
ant  manager  to  ease  the  work¬ 
load  in  its  Olympia  offices. 

Mr.  Selv'idge  served  on  gov¬ 
ernor’s  study  committees  and 
was  long  secretary  of  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Association  of  County 
Commissioners.  He  was  manager 
of  both  the  Washington  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  and  Thurston  County 
Taxpayers  Association. 

Mr.  Selvidge,  a  native  of 
Bradleyville,  Missouri,  majored 
in  English  and  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Washington  and 
began  working  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Daily  Olympian  in  1926. 

• 

L.  H.  Happ  Dies  at  52 ; 
Agency  Metlia  Specialist 

Lewis  H.  Happ,  vicepresident 
and  associate  media  director  of 
Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard  Inc.,  died 
suddenly  July  6,  at  his  home  at 
West  bury,  L.  I.  He  was  52  years 
old. 

A  media  specialist  for  more 
than  20  years,  Mr.  Happ  came  to 
Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard  from 
Lynn  Baker  Inc.,  where  he  was 
media  supervisor  for  two  years. 
During  1946-52,  he  was  a  media 
group  supervisor  at  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc., 
serving  a  number  of  major 
accounts  there. 

«  *  * 

Donald  W.  Lee,  49,  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
since  1959,  after  28  years  as  a 
sports  reporter,  copy  editor  and 
makeup  editor  on  the  old  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times;  July  4. 

*  *  4! 

William  F.  Meier  Sr.,  59,  a 
rewrite  man  for  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Independ¬ 
ent  for  32  years;  July  4. 

*  4>  * 

William  A.  Burke,  77,  col¬ 
umnist  (“Old  Timer’s  Scrap¬ 
book”)  for  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Times -Leader  Evening 
News;  June  22. 

*  *  * 

George  Brooke  Muhly,  46, 
reporter  for  the  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Daily  Mail  since  1948; 
July  1. 

*  *  * 

Allan  C.  Campbell,  57,  Cali¬ 
fornia  news  photographer  for 
30  years;  June  22. 


W.  J.  Callanan  Dies 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Callanan,  64,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  died  June  29.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  Jan.  1  after  serving  18 
years  as  national  advertising 
manager. 

*  * 

Cyril  F.  Sanders,  59,  editor 
of  the  Brantford  (Ont.)  Exposi¬ 
tor  since  1939;  June  30.  Born  in 
England,  he  came  to  Brantford  \ 
in  1912  and  joined  the  staff  of  ' 
the  Expositor  in  1924  as  a 
reporter  and  columnist. 

«  ♦  * 

Harley  E.  Holden,  68,  former  > 
publisher  of  the  Loveland 
(Colo.)  Reporter-Herald;  July  1.  | 

♦  «  *  I 

Arthur  M.  Sherrill,  61,  pub-  I 

lisher  of  the  American  Home  ’ 
magazine  and  onetime  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  July  4. 

*  ♦  * 

Paul  T.  Smith,  50,  former  ; 
reporter  and  copy  editor,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  News;  June  30. 

*  «  * 

Arnold  Warren  Granger,  65, 
New  England  newspaperman;  i 
July  4. 

*  *  « 

Ray  B.  Comins,  71,  affiliated 
with  the  Massena  (N.  Y.)  Ob-  \ 
server  for  over  50  years;  July  4. 

*  *  * 

Clayton  L.  O’Banion,  71, 
publisher  of  the  Tipton  (Ind.) 
Daily  Tribune;  July  3, 

*  «  * 

Lord  Burnham,  73,  a  retired  ' 
managing  director  of  the  London  j 
Daily  Telegraph  ;  July  4.  As  j 
Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Frederick  ' 
Lawson  he  was  War  Office  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director,  1942-45. 

*  *  « 

George  F.  Hartford,  75,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  director  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News;  July  6,  at 
Manitowish  Waters,  Wis. 

*  *  * 

Karl  B.  Paitly,  63,  editor  of 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  editorial 
page  since  1959;  July  7. 

• 

Johns-Manville  PR 
Assistant  Is  Named 

Walter  F.  Goodwin  has  been 
appointed  assistant  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  Johns- 
Manville  Corporation,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Bates 
Raney,  public  relations  manager 
for  J-M. 

Mr.  Goodwin  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  planning  and  execution 
of  public  relations  programs  in¬ 
volving  corporate  press  relations 
and  community  relations  at  44 
locations  where  Johns-Manville 
operates  plants  and  mines  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico 
and  Europe. 
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N.  C.  Cuts  Sales  Tax 
On  All  Newspapers 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  3  percent  North  Carolina 
sales  tax  no  longer  applies  to 
home  delivered  newspapers  or  to 
newspapers  purchased  from  ' 
str(*et  vendors  who  sell  news-  ANNOU? 

papers  exclusively.  TJ  ' 

Since  July  1,  19fil,  most  sales  _ 

of  newspapers  have  been  subject  i  it’S  not  the  dc 
to  the  tax.  There  were,  however,  *>uy»  the  newspape 
two  exceptions  to  that  rule.  Boys  j  »***  inSi'rt ’on*  iwi 
making  home  deliveries  and  LEN  FEIGH 

street  vendors  peddling  only  P  O-  Box  189,  Mt 
newspapers  did  not  have  to  pay  may  brothers 
the  tax  providing  they  did  not  |  BOUGOT^’Md'so 
sell  more  than  1,000  papers  a  ; - 

u  !  DIAL,  Kalamazi 

I  "America’s  No.  1 
These  exceptions  created  an  j  Buying?  Selling? 

administrative  headache  for  the  !  sales-PURCH 
newspapers  and  for  the  State  j  handled  with  di 
Commissioner  of  Revenue.  As  a  ;  Sei’y'c*.  8132 
result,  the  1963  General  As-  financially  a 
sembly,  in  revising  the  State  | 

Revenue  Act,  abolished  this  por-  i  to  sell  without 
tion  of  the  tax  measure.  j  mI 

.  o  I  n  I  appraisals  fot 

Long  Beacll  1  apers  paper  .service  Con 

Name*  Ad  Managers  j 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  ■  .whwesf  news^ 
The  appointments  of  Warren  Mesa,  Arii.,  c/o 
Mitchell  as  retail  advertising 

manager  and  Stanley  Schafer  _ _ 

as  national  advertising  manager  !  oalif.  RURAL  l 
of  the  Lutlf)  Bench  Independent,  |  GY.  Above-average 
Press-Telegram  have  been  an-  i  feMt*%o^°^r8 
nounced  by  Don  Nutter,  adver-  j  property  tops  capi 
tising  director.  I  0*7' 

Mr.  Mitchell  replaces  James  - 

Duncan,  who  becomes  assistant  ^eam-of-the- 
.  ..  Ii-  ,  U  i  fJnlo.  I11SM-190N 

to  the  publisher,  in  charge  of  ind.  S235» 

advertising,  of  the  Garden  Grove  i  Wash.  $120M.  otb 
(Calif.)  News.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  | 
been  national  advertising  man-  ;  FLORIDA  —  Coi 
ager  here  since  1955. 

nr,  J  i-  J?  ii.  plant,  $110,000.  L 

After  graduation  from  the  '  431.  st.  Petersbui 

University  of  Southern  Cali- - 

fornia  in  1957,  Mr.  Schafer 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  ing  valued  at  $80, 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmidt,  '“*1* 

newspaper  representatives.  In  .  department,  sickn 
1958  he  joined  the  Pasadena  i 

I  J  ,  ,  n,  nr  i  I  Main  St.,  Venturi 

Independent,  Star-News  adver-  ! - 

tising  department.  I  one  of  centr 

^  j  “choice”  weekly 

Elquipped  ehop. 

Coupon  Supplement  r^pte^nt; 

Business  Formed  upland,  caiiiomii 

Minneapolis  ^  so.  calif,  se 
Donald  H.  Siiter,  advertising  i 
sales  and  service  representative  |  ices  of  owner,  i 
for  the  Minnesota  Newspaper  |  sn'Jder.°'^N?Jipnp 
Association,  has  resigned  to  |  Romneya  Dr..  Ai 
form  the  advertising  and  sales  | 
promotion  form  of  Siiter-Lake  HusTve^in''^oo^p< 
Co.  Mr.  Siiter’s  partners  are  in  county  with  ' 
Russell  Lake  and  William  Jen-  ff®.’ PHcriies'^ooo 
sen,  president  of  Jensen  Print-  worth,  Licenseii 
ing  Co.  here.  Roaeburg,  Oregon. 

The  firm  was  formed  to  pro-  Florida  week 
mote  a  program  designed  by  Mr.  little  over  one  ye 
Siiter  during  his  30-month  ten-  ‘have^noSgh’^capb 
ure  with  the  MNA,  “Product  of  tion.  wiii  offer  t< 
the  Month — Vacation  of  a  Life-  m””? 

time.”  The  prize  coupon  color  _ !_ 

supplement  will  appear  in  350  growing  week 
state  newspapers  beginning  this  ‘y  metropoljtar 
#-11  HI  -1  cash,  strong  saies 

fall,  Mr.  Siiter  said.  ,  box  leu.  Editor 
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ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

Newspaper  Brokers 

I  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
huyi  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 
I  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
I  we  insist  on  personai  contact  selling. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
Established  1914,  Newspapers 
I  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

!  DIAL,  Kaiamazoo,  Mich.  849-7422 
I  "America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
j  Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL  I 

!  SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
j  handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
I  Service,  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

'  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  newspapers 
THROUGHOUT  the  United  States.  Our 
activity  and  national  scope  i>ermits  us 

I  to  offer  newspapers  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

!  JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hoilywood  Blvd. 

,  Los  Angeles  28,  California 

I  Newspapers  Wanted 

I  TWO  PARTNERS  —  newsman,  busi¬ 
ness-adman  —  want  to  buy  small  ilaily, 
midwest,  northwest.  Cash  purchase. 

i  Age  in  late  thirties.  Professional 
newspapermen.  Box  67,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


^  FORMER  EDITOR  WITH  CAPITAL 
I  'wishes  to  purchase  medium  or  large 

'  Weekly  or  daily  within  commuting  dis- 

i  Wnnij^  p'lf'  Rflj  I  o{  Northern  Westchester  area. 

590.  Ckd^^emAYa.  Box  1868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  APPRAISALS  for  all  purposes!  News- 
pa|>er  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
j  12428,  Panama  City,  bla. 

I  DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

'  CALIF.  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE  WEEK- 
I  LY,  Above-average  plant.  $95,000  gross. 

I  $26,000  down.  Steady  growth  for  at 
I  least  10  years  makes  this  isolated  ' 
i  property  tops  capital  gainswise.  Joseph  i 
;  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234 
:  R,  Romneya  Dr,,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

CREAM-OF-THE-CROP  WEEKUES: 
Colo.  $II5M-$90M-$70M ;  New  Eng.  j 
Ind.  $235M;  Minn.  $70M-$55M;  i 
I  Wash.  $120H.  Others:  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 

I  Box  88.  Norton.  Ks. 

:  FLORIDA  —  County  seat,  $66,000: 
Suburban.  $38,000;  Central  offset 
plant.  $110,000,  L.  P,  Likely,  P,  O,  Box 
'  431,  St.  Petersburg. 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  6-DAY  DAILY, 
with  gross  of  $90,000,  including  build¬ 
ing  valued  at  $80,000,  all  for  $100,000. 
Half  cash  desired.  County  seat  and 
college  city.  No  opposition  and  no  job 
<  department.  Sickness  is  cause  of  sale, 
j  Good  buy.  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  721  E. 

I  Main  St.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

I  ONE  OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA’S  j 
j  “choice”  weekly  properties.  Well-  ] 
Elquipped  shop.  Area  shows  steady  i 
I  growth.  $34,000  down.  Abbott  Paine,  : 
Broker  representative,  P.O.  Box  266,  ! 
Upland,  California.  Ph.  714-886-5891.  ' 

:  SO.  CALIF.  SEMI-WEEKLY.  Fast- 
:  growing  suburban  city,  good  plant, 

I  operating  profit  $70,000  including  serv- 
I  ices  of  owner,  $116,000  down,  good 
i  terms.  Gross  is  over  half  million.  J.  A.  ' 
I  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 

I  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  California. 

TOP  QUALITY  .SEMI-WEEKLY  ex¬ 
clusive  in  5000  pop  town ;  only  paper  I 
in  county  with  total  retail  sales  at 
$20,000,000.  Gross  about  $160,000.  Off¬ 
set.  Price  $165,000.  Write:  Harris  Ells¬ 
worth.  Licen8e<l  Broker,  Box  509,  i 
Roseburg,  Oregon.  ! 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  —  Established  a 
little  over  one  year.  Excellent  oppor-  | 
tunity  for  man  and  wife  team.  Must  | 
have  enough  capital  to  finance  opera¬ 
tion.  Will  offer  terrific  opiwrtunity  to 
the  right  person.  Write:  Publisher, 
P.O,  Box  1228,  Pensacola.  Fla. 

GROWING  WEEKLY  in  suburban  coun¬ 
ty  of  metropolitan  N.Y.C.  area.  Little 
'  cash,  strong  sales  experience  necessary. 

I  Box  1614,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TO  A  RETIRING  PUBLISHER:  Can 
a  substantial  cash  sum,  22  years’  all- 
around  weekly,  daily  experience  inter¬ 
est  you  in  a  successor?  Mid-forties. 
First-class  references.  Box  1261,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Job  Offices  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  COASTAL  AREA  job 
plant  and  business  grossing  $40M 
may  become  available  within  next  30 
days.  Excellent  growth  imtential.  Well- 
equipped  plant.  Box  2,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 

Job  Printing 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  siuice 
mid-town  NYC;  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  compMition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6663,  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1816  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Rlverdale  1-6368  | 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING  I 

TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 

AND  PROCESSING  ! 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900  | 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


•  Dismantling 

•  Moving 

•  Storage 


Repairing 

Trucking 

Erecting 


L  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

6002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Phone  744-3295 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
EIxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Complete  Plants 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT  complete  to 
last  wrench.  Make  offer  I  Composing 
room,  press  room,  or  both.  Duplex 
Tubular  8-page  with  half  and  quarter 
fold.  Complete  Stereo-scorcher,  Sta-Hi 
curved  router,  etc. ;  mat  roller;  Lsid- 
low  Dept.;  Hammond  Glider  saw; 
Intertype  C-SM  No.  16928  with  quad- 
der;  Intertype  Model  X.  E.  G.  Lindner 
Co.,  612  E.  12th  St.,  Los  Angeles  16, 
Calif. 

Composing  Room 

ONE  MONOTYPE  CASTER.  Modal 
#11718.  Nolan  Remelter — 1  ton  ea^ 
paeity,  3  years  old.  8  air  cooled  pig 
molds.  Both  in  excellent  condition. 
LINOTYPE  MACHINE  —  Model  14 
#41699.  8  full  magazines — 1  side.  Mohr 
saw.  Hi-dro  quadder,  8  U.A.  molds. 
Elmerson  motors.  220V,  8  ph.,  electrio 
pot,  blower,  Margaoh  Feeder.  Good  con¬ 
dition. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINE  —  Modal  14 
#86101.  8  full  magazines — 1  side.  Mohr 
saw,  3  U.A.  molds.  V-belt  drive,  220V, 
8  ph.  Margach  Feeder,  smsdl  base.  Con¬ 
dition  fair. 

REBUILT  LINOTYPE  MACHINE 
Model  8  TTS— Ser.  No.  44660.  220  else, 
pot.  Motor  1  ph.  220/116.  V-belt  drive. 

2  magazines.  Fairchild  Unit.  4  molds. 
Condition  good. 

Contact  Paul  L.  Pratt.  The  Berkshire 
Eagle.  Pittsfield.  Mass.  Hillcreat  7-7811. 

MODEL  38  UNOTYPE  RANGE- 
MASTER.  Serial  No.  69.260.  2/90  & 
2/72  WIDE  Magazines.  6  Molds.  Quad¬ 
der,  Mohr  Saw,  Mold  Blower,  El^ric 
Pot,  Metal  Feeder. 

MODEL  30  LINO’TYPE  Mixer.  Serial 
No.  66,829,  4/90  A  4/84,  6-molda.  6 
fonts  mats.  Quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  Elec¬ 
tric  pot.  Metal  Feeder;  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  available  June  1st. 

HOE  MONARCH  #  2  MAT  ROLLER 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

OOMET  LINO’TYPE  with  TTS.  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Also 
practically  new  24"  newspaiwr  copy 
camera.  Goerz  lens,  doing  beautiful 
job,  half  price.  Enterprise,  Bastrop, 
La. 

FOR  SALE:  4  Intertype  gas  pots,  com¬ 
plete;  4  gas  Monomelt  feeders  for  same; 

3  electric  Monomelt  feeders  for  Inter¬ 
type  pots:  1  gas  Monomelt  for  Ludlow. 
Make  offer  FOB  Athens,  Ohio,  'The 
Athens  Messenger. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  serial  #27768, 
3  mags.,  gas  pot.  new  Star  229-V 
motor.  Inter-Borough  Press,  Spring 
City.  Pa. 

TWO  TTS  PERFORATORS  and  op¬ 
erating  units  with  Linotype  keyboards; 
one  set  new  in  1968,  the  other  1962. 
Both  in  like-new  order.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  individually  or  at  excellent 
combination  price.  The  Star-Democrat, 
Easton.  Md.  Phone  TA  2-1600. 

BETTER  STEREOTYPE  CHASES  are 
here  I  j.m.  "luminite  Chases  have  one- 
piece  frames  —  no  welds,  no  structural 
weakness.  Uniformly  machined  to  your 
own  true  type  high  ±  .001".  Try  one. 
Jack  Moore  Production  Outfitter,  560 
Eastland  Road,  Berea.  Ohio. 

RCA  COMPUTER 
For  Sale  —  Lease 

One  of  the  most  complete  business  and 
communication  electronic  systems  avail¬ 
able.  This  RCA  Computer  performs 
the  following  functions; 

Auditing,  billing,  mathematical  compu¬ 
tation;  cuts  tape  for  news  and  classi¬ 
fied  matter ;  keeps  inventory  records: 
has  message  center;  printer;  electronic 
data  renter :  internal  and  drum 
memory;  read-write  speed,  60,000  char¬ 
acters  per  second. 

This  unusual  electronic  system  for  sale 
or  lease.  Inquiries  invited. 

CLAREMONT  PRESS 
315  San  Leandro  Way 
San  Francisco  27  California 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Compoting  Room 


Perforator  Tape 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


$1  D  Onn  TAk'P*^  AIM  PERFORATOR  TAPB-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
lU.UUU  S' or  14' di».  roll*.  Quality  *  Economy 


22  COMPLETE  FONTS 
OF  FOTOSEHER 
MATRICES: 

MAGAZINES.  RACKS. 
ETC. 


FURICAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  122S4,  St.  Petersburs,  Fla. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


3  GOSS 
ANTI-FRICTION 
PRESSES— 23-9/16" 


GOSS  8  UNIT  PRESS 
Anti-Friction  Model 


2  Double  Folders  22%' 

3-96  &  1-112  pase  folders 
Balloon  Former-Bay  Window 
8  Roller  BearinK  Units 
2  Sinrle,  2  Double  Reverse 
2  Golortrol  Half  Decks 

1  Color  Arrangement 

2  Plate  &  1  Blanket  Cyl. 

8  Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters 

2  200  HP  AC  Motor  Drives 


HIGH  SPEED  HOE 
DOUBLE  FOLDER 


4  UNITS— 6  UNITS— 7  UNITS 


e-POINT 

1 —  Futura  Bold 

Al — Futura  Medium  Condensed 
12-POINT 

A2 — Futura  Medium 
★2 — Futura  Bold 

2 —  Futura  Book 

1 — Futura  Medium  Italic 
1 — Futura  Bold  Italic 
A1 — Futura  Bold  Condensed 
1 — Futura  Extra  Bold 
A1 — Futura  Extra  Bold  Condensed 
1 — Cairo  Light 
★1 — Cairo  Bold 
*1 — Caslon 
1 — Caalon  Italic 
A1 — Caslon  ^Id 
1 — Chelt  Bold 
1 — Chelt  Bold  Italic 
A1 — Chelt  Bold  Condensed 
1 — Chelt  Bold  Condensed  Italic 


I  23-9/16'  cut-off,  aerial  #  2916,  age 
I  1940,  rated  52,000  per  hour,  up  to  96 
pagM,  with  heavy  duty  conveyors. 
Available  immediately,  located  in 
Miami,  Fla. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


AFonts  noted  include  18-point  Market 
Figures. 

12  Magazines,  2  Magazine  Racks,  12  & 
4;  Wash  Pan,  Stick  and  Lock.  Most 
Fonts  5/8-3/8-1/8-1/4-1/2-1/3-2/3-3/4. 
Also  Bullets,  Boxes,  Stars,  Check  Marks, 
Per  Cents,  Shillings. 

Brand  new  condition.  Original  cost  over 
820,000. 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  HOE  PRESS  (Web 
#1497)  4  deck  (64-page)  with  full- 
width  color  cylinder  and  6  rails  for 
Ckpco  fountains;  double  folder  with 
skip  slitter;  22%'  cutoff ;  75  HP  AC 
motor  and  Cline-Westin^ouse  con¬ 
trols;  complete  web-bresdc  detectors  and 
shear  pins  on  all  drive  shafts ;  rubber 
rollers;  some  stereo  including  casting 
box,  tail-cutter  &  trimmer,  plate 
shaver,  router,  etc.  Available  spring 
1964.  In  daily  operation;  inspection 
invited.  Daily  News  Tribune,  Fullerton, 
CaMf. 


Bach  Press  fully  equipped  with  Full 
Color  Facilities  —  Double  Folder  with 
Double  Balloon  Formers  and  C-H  Con¬ 
veyor  —  Cline-Westinghouse  Unitype 
Drives  —  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions  (No 
liasters)  —  Web  Break  Detector  and 
Sheet  Severing  Device  —  etc. 

★  ★  ★ 

These  are  High  Speed,  Low  Con¬ 
structed,  Anti-friction  Units  geared  for 
60,000  per  hour,  with  Heavy  Duty 
Folders  capable  of  handling  up  to  112 
pages,  and  can  print  spot  as  well  as 
full  ROP  Color  without  sacrificing  page 
capseity. 

★  ★  ★ 

Avmlabl*  Sprtng  1964  and  can  be  is- 
sptrtcd  in  optration  by  appointment. 
Priced  Sensibly. 


HOUSTON  chronicle: 


Exclusive 

Sales  Representatives 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Ms.  y 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INCl 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.l 


8  GOSS  HSLC  units 


COLOR  HUMP  UNIT 


for  Hoe  "Simplex"  Press 
22%'  cutoff 


Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders,  22%' 
cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3  color 
humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives.  Cline  reels.  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available  on 
or  about  September  1st.  Will  divide. 


MODEL  "A"  DUPLEX.  reconditioMi 
and  guaranteed  88.600 ;  Ludlow,  latal 
model,  gas  82.000.  elec.  82.600;  17  x  B 
Webendorfer  offset,  82,260 ;  Universal  cr 
model  F  Elrod  casters,  81.476  ea;  81* 
fully  auto,  power  cutter,  81,260.  Othg 
equip.  We  service  what  we  sell.  A4 
Ptg.  Equip.,  1128  Hemphill,  Atlanta  i 
Geoigia.  Phone  874-6616.  ; 


C.  S.  WHYTE.  Production  Manager 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
300  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COLOR  HUMP  UNITS 


2  MODEL  V  INTEaiTYPBS.  Serial 
Numbers  above  16,000.  Elquipped  with 
Teletype-setters,  automatic  quadder, 
and  one  standard  perforator.  Attrac¬ 
tively  priced.  Eh-nest  Payne  Corp.,  82 
Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  BEekman  ^1791. 


for  Goss  Arch-type-Unit,  Hoe  Unit  or 
Duplex  Semi-cylindrical  presses,  22%' 
page  cutoff.  Gems  Arch-type-Unit  press 
ZZ-fi"  cutoff.  Write  for  Particulars. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Egnipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  1144 — Sta.  A,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


_ _ ;  COLE  FOLDERS 

CURTIS  <30LOR  ANAYLST:  Trans-  |  ! 

misBion.  Reflection  type.  11  x  14.  Never  i  ^°*^*’'*  sUtionary  , 

used.  Original  cost,  82800.  Purchased  |  ™tary  presses. 

1960.  Best  offer.  Purchasing  Depart-  :  OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS.  Inc  ! 
ml  Alderman  Studio*.  High  Point,  '  iggl  W.  Main.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  ! 
N.  C.  Call:  CB  6-8841  ! 


HOE  PRESSES 

30  Units  vertical  and  3  Units  arch 
design.  28-9/16  cut-off.  Equipped  with 
6  folders  in  24  unit  line  and  one  folder 
in  9  unit  line.  Priced  at  81600.  per 
unit  &  per  folder,  these  presses  are  in 
good  condition.  Available  fall.  1963. 
Your  inspection  invited  to  view  equip¬ 
ment  in  operation.  Box  1946,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAI 
'  #T-406.  16  pages,  portable  color,  tl 
stereo.  Mechanically  superb:  sparkling 
clean  condition  gives  excellent  printiii 
results.  Operating  daily.  Contact  Johi 
I  Price.  Record  Herald,  Waynesbon; 
Penna.  Area  code  717 :  762-2161. 


Stereotype  t 

STESIEX)  EQUIPME2IT — ^Used  standsidj 
Pony  Auto  Plate,  excellent  conditica,! 
vacuum,  pneumatic  pump  22%'  cutoff,  I 
7/16'  plate;  also  6-ton  furnace  coesl 
!  plete  with  elements.  Reasonable.  Bosf 
1842,  Editor  &  I*uUi*her.  ^ 


FAIR)C9IILD  E3TGRAVER.  Console, 
standard,  66  screen.  Have  gone  offset 
and  do  not  need.  Used  only  3  month*. 
Factory  reconditioned.  Paid  83980,  will 
sell  for  83600.  F.O.B.  T^unga,  Calif. 
Record-Ledger 


Mail  Room 


SCOTT  24  PP.  PRESS,  double  color 
hump,  built  in  quarter  folder,  28-9/16' 
cutoff  7/16'  plates,  two  plates  wide, 
being  used  on  newspapers  and  4-oolor 
prooess  circulars,  see  it  running.  Press. 
21  N.  Main,  East  St.  Louis,  III.,  Bridge 
1-1480. 


HOE  4-COLOR  WEB  perfecting  offset 
press,  28-9/16'  cutoff,  will  run  16  page 
full  size  newspaper  or  82  page  tabloid 
with  4  colors  each  page,  adaptable  to 
64  pp.  all  black,  flying  paster,  twin 
folders,  electronically  controlled  regi¬ 
ster,  camera,  platemaking  and  all 
necessary  equipment,  will  sell  or  con¬ 
sider  lease  to  responsible  party.  News¬ 
paper  Publishers,  Inc.,  21  N.  Main, 
East  St.  Louis,  III.  Bridge  1-1480. 


1  ONE  WOOD  PRE-REGISTERING  te*-) 
i  Sion  plate  automiller  equipped  foi 
!  double  pages  and  color  plates  wifk 
I  electric  eye  control.  Pockets  centeisi  ^  p 

1  on  3%'.  Priced  for  quick  sale  I  Bes  _ 

28,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


^  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 


4,600  per  hour  each  machine.  Good 


6  GOSS  UNITS 


sting  condition.  82600.00.  One  Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%'  cut-off. 


standard  Pony  Auto  Plate — 88,600.00—  *  Pi 

at  our  plant.  G.  R.  Benedict.  Elvans-  ]  OCv-'lv 

ville  Printing  Corporation,  Evansville,  |  P.O.  Box  903 
Indiana.  I 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boiso,  Idaho 


6-UNIT  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 

48  page  capacity,  1  color  cylinder. 
Floor  level  operation  with  end-roll 
stands.  Initial  installation  6  units  Jan¬ 
uary  1961.  6th  unit  and  color  cylinder 
installed  late  1966.  Maximum  speed 
40,000  IPH.  GE  press  control.  100  hp 
motor.  22%'  cutoff.  Available  early 
fall.  1964.  West  Coast  daily.  Box  27, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES! 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-46Mi 


1C 
& 

‘ 


Materials  For  Sale 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 


Print-N-Eltch  Engraver— The  simplest 
and  fastest  process  for  making  zinc 
engravings — 20  minutes  or  less.  En¬ 
large  or  reduce  from  Polaroid  prints. 
No  engraving  experience  necessary. 
The  cost  of  making  a  zinc  cut,  con¬ 
sidering  our  presensitized  zinc  plate, 
film  and  chemicals  is  less  than  3c  per 
square  inch.  Pre-sensitized  zinc  plates 
for  all  engraving  plants.  If  you  have  a 
complete  engraving  plant  you  are 
invited  to  try  our  Presensitized  zinc 
plates  which  are  not  effected  by 
HUMIDITY  and  have  a  long  shelf 
life.  DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED. 
Print-N-Bteh,  623  Cedar  Avenue,  Min¬ 
neapolis  4,  Minn.  Attn:  Dept.  EP. 


HOE  OFFSET  ROTARY  WEB  PRESS, 
4  units,  16  full  newspaper  peqees  to 
each  unit,  twin  folders,  automatic 
poster  rollstand.  Press,  21  N.  Main. 
Blast  St.  Louis,  III. 


29-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Elquip. 


G.E  TYPE  1  INDUCTION  MOTOR 
220  volt,  3-phase,  60-cycle,  shaft  2^' 
diameter,  1200  RPM,  25  H.P.,  varim 
spe^.  Write  to:  M.  A.  Wolcott,  Tki 
Daily  Iberian,  New  Iberia,  Louisiaaa 


PREISS,  Columbian-Duplex,  8-page,  web 
fed.  2,000  iier  hour,  with  motor, 
rollers,  chases,  switchra.  Can  be  re¬ 
moved  without  dismantling.  $3,100. 
Argus-Champion,  Newport,  N.  H, 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Bast  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


USED  PLATE  ROUTER  for  a  22%' 
cutoff,  7/16  plate.  Used  Cai>co  coW 
fountains.  News-Herald,  P.O.  Box  361, 
Willoughby,  Ohio. 


(30SS  PRESS,  40  pp.  singlewidth,  color 
deck,  two  folders  in  tandem,  one  with 
quarterfolder,  see  in  operation,  priced 
right  for  quick  sale,  ne^  room.  Press, 
21  N.  lUn,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


PLATE  FINISHING  MACHINE  h 
good  condition  for  8-coI.,  11-em  tubnlv 
press  use.  Write  full  details,  includiM 
price,  to  Niles  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Mick. 


2-UNIT  HOE,  S2-page  capacity,  2 
folders,  22%  cutoff,  plate  casting  equin- 
moit,  metal  pot,  86  chases.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Availabl*  now.  Box  1961,  Elditor 
&  I^blisher. 


GOSS-DUPLEX  8-page  flat-bed  press, 
Blxcellent  condition — many  special  fea¬ 
tures.  ARGUS-COURIEIR,  Petaluma, 
California. 


STA-HI  Bbiclosed  Router,  Master  Foe 
mer  and  Pony  Auto  Plate,  22%'  ceb 
off.  Mat  Roller  and  Premier  RotM 
Shaver.  John  Griffiths  Co..  Inc.,  tH 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York-17,  N.  »■ 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR  for  uni¬ 
versity  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume,  photo, 
salary  requirement  to  Box  25,  Exlitor 
&  Publisher. 

Administrative 


SHALL  BUT  WELL-BSTABUSHED 
Southwest  daily  offers  an  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  operator  who  hsw 
established  a  succesful  record  as  a 
business-advertising  manager  and  who 
has  capital  with  which  to  l>ecome  a 
partner  after  qualifying  on  this  prop¬ 
erty,  All  replies  treated  in  confidence. 
Box  11,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Top-Fllght 

PRODUCTION 

EXECUTIVE 


Experienced  all  phases  daily  newspaper 
prt^uction.  Engineerinir  decree  or  equiv¬ 
alent  required.  Management  orientation 
,tnd  inclination.  Able  to  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  broad  production  opera¬ 
tion,  including  planning,  purchasing 
and  iiersonnel  in  addition  to  ordinary 
o|)erational  requirements. 

Good  salary  at  once  plus  full  status  as 
a  major  staff  executive  in  our  organi¬ 
zation. 

Complete  details  please. 

Box  1,  Elditor  &  Wblisher. 


- ;  SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT— Type- 

,n  setting.  $8-25,000  <iepend!ng  on  record. 
^  Opp.  of  lifetime  for  ambitious,  hard- 
working,  intelligent  man.  Must  know 
n^w  prtsluction.  estimating,  mark-up ;  plus  | 
xlS  talent  luid  desire  to  build  sales  and 
company.  Owner  has  lost  zip,  needs  ; 
self-starter  to  take  over  expansion.  | 
Midwest  metro  area  of  million.  Box 
52,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ _ 

litka, ; 

mtotj  $12,000  IP  YOU  CAN  DOUBLE  our 
c«»l  circulation,  ABC.  Here’s  real  oppor- 
.  Bflif  tunityl  Box  66,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

rjT  .  HRCULATION  MANAGER  N.W,  Ohio 
I  fat  **®*ly-  Must  l>e  strong  on  promotion, 
witk  1*  a  go-getter.  Send  resume, 

expectations  etc.,  to  Box  71,  Ekiitor 
te  *  Publisher. 

TWO  TOP-FUGHT  SUPERVISORS. 
Big  money  for  men  with  big  know- 
_  how  and  results.  All  fringe  benefits 
'  including  retirement  paid.  Give  your 
record.  Box  42,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

V  Classified  Advertising 

Tg|  LEADING  ZONE  2  —  14,000  ABC 
.  weekly  —  seeking  experienced  sales- 

'  man  with  strong  auto,  real  estate 

_ _i  classified-display  experience.  Potential 

j  CAM  spot  for  go-getter.  Box  5,  Elditor 
_ t  &  Publisher. 


j  Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  South¬ 
west  weekly.  Salary,  bonus  plan,  health 
insurance.  Commission  on  office  sup¬ 
plies,  job  printing.  Available  August  1. 

'  Write  Box  25,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPANDING  SALES  STAFF:  Need 
I  experienced  man  who  can  sell,  and  is 
I  strong  in  copy  and  layout.  Excellent 
salary  with  lx>nus  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  to:  John  Corbett, 

I  Retail  Advertising  Manager,  The  Gary 
j  Post-Tribune,  Gary,  Indiana. 

'  200  PAGES  'TO  BE  SOLD  in  special 
'  edition.  State-wide  Anniversary-World’s 
E'air  Number  combined.  Give  your 
record,  references,  when  available.  Box 
76.  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

ADVERTISING  REPRESENTA’HVE 
for  growing  West  Texas  offset  daily, 
six-day  operation.  Must  have  layout 
and  lettering  exijerience.  Send  resume, 

I  references,  salary  expected  to  Box  73, 
j  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  ADVE31TISING  SALESMEN  —  retail 
and  classified  —  for  daily  newspapers 
in  E2&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  com¬ 
plete  typewritten  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Ass’n., 
7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago-3,  III.  No 
charges. 

I  CAN  YOU  SE3LL  RADIO?  Newspaper 
'  classified?  Display?  Good  openings. 

{  Permanent.  All  benefits.  Box  50,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

I  DISPLAY  ADVEHl’nSING  SALESMAN 
I  — Experienced  layout  man  with  execu¬ 
tive  ability  preferred.  Substantial 
salary  and  benefits.  Midwestern  daily. 
Write  Box  64.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ETXIRIDA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  wanu  , 
reporter,  preferably  with  at  least  2 
years’  experience.  Give  references, 
salary  required  in  first  letter.  Box  1018, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher, 

MANAGING  EDITOR  with  substantial 
background  and  administrative  ability 
to  direct  staff  of  six.  Publishers  seek 
seasoned,  cooimrative  man  who  can 
handle  duties  in  line  with  established 
company  polieiea.  Modem  building  and 
equipment  including  commercial  type 
photo-engraving  plant.  Unifax  service 
and  toi>-notch  photo  personnel  and  lab. 
10,000  class  six-day  (evening)  publica¬ 
tion  in  county  seat  college  city  of  19,-  j 
000.  Liberal  insurance  and  health  bene-  | 
fits,  newly  furnished  air-conditioned  i 
offices.  Salary  open  and  applications  by  > 
letter  only  stating  qualifications,  refer- 
ences,  family  status,  etc.  Write  Rob-  ' 
ert  M.  Beer,  Eklitor,  ’The  Ashland  ' 
Times-Gazette,  Ashland.  Ohio.  I 


Display  Advertising  j 


YOUNG  DISPLAY  MAN— who  wants 
to  sell  and  has  the  ability  to  do  so.  Elx- 
cellent  opportunity  to  prove  self  with 
one  of  Pacific  Northwest’s  largest  and 
nnsst  dailies.  Must  be  strong  on  ideas 
md  layout  and  copy  experience.  Salary 
will  be  set  to  suit  the  right  man.  Send 
OOMPLLTjs  resume,  with  picture,  to 
Box  1946,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN-MANAGER  wanted  on 

one  of  Michigan’s  top  weeklies.  Will  background 

•witch  to  web  offset  Uiis  fall.  Present 

man  doubled  linage  in  4  years;  expect  p6ri6nC6. 

•sme  from  his  successor.  Open  August 
1  or  earlier.  Good  salary,  insurance.  Reolv 

oeosion,  vacation  to  man  with  proven  ' 

Wes  achievement.  ’Hie  Ingham  County  Editor  & 

News,  Mason,  Michigan. 
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THE  TOLEDO  BLADE  NEEDS 
AN  EXPERIENCED  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Omly  rarely  does  The  Blade  go  outside 
its  own  staff  for  a  sales  replacement. 
However,  a  key  opening  has  occurred, 
and  another  experienced  salesman  is 
require«l.  Emphasis  is  on  high-grade. 
day-to-<lay  selling  to  all  kinds  of  re¬ 
tail  accounts.  Above  average  salary, 
unusually  good  fringe  benefits.  Position 
is  immediate,  permanent.  Please  gove 
complete  background  in  your  first 
letter  to:  ETIED  L.  JARVIE.  Retail 
Advertising  Manager,  THE  BLADE, 
Toledo  4.  Ohio. 


TWO  GALS  for  display  department.  If 
you  are  making  under  $10,000,  contact 
us.  Also  need  copy  writer-layout  man 
or  woman.  Box  60,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Experience  handling  major 
retail  accounts,  food  and 
shopping  centers.  Highly 
competitive  field.  Fine 
growing  city,  excellent -liv¬ 
ing  &  recreational  area. 
West  coast,  zone  9.  Welfare 
&  pension  benefits.  Must  be 
self-starter  and  good  pro¬ 
ducer.  Write  giving  full 
background  details  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

Reply  Box  #40 
Editor  &  Publisher 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  P.M.  daily 
— 8  to  12,000  circulation.  Zona  5.  Di¬ 
rect  entire  news  operation.  Growing, 
progressive  diversified  company.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  stock  if  desired.  News  ! 
experience  needed.  Send  resume  to  I 
Box  1934,  Eklitor  A  Publisher.  ! 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Ambitious  | 
young  man  to  become  working  director 
small  daily  news  staff  in  Zona  6,  Write  i 
I  fully.  Box  1955,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER  for  weekly  chain.  Must  I 
have  editor  capabilities.  We’re  strong  , 
on  local  government  coverage.  Zone  2,  i 
Write  Box  1958,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

STATE  EDITOR  wanted  by  pris^win- 
ning  Zone  5  evening  daily  50,000  city  ' 
zone  population.  Must  be  able  to  organ-  i 
isa  area  news  and  picture  coverage —  i 
edit  copy— do  some  feature  and  news 
writing.  Ebcoellent  salary,  generous  extra  | 
I  benefits,  finest  working  conditions,  mod-  ' 
I  em  plant,  pleasant,  growing  community 
Write  Box  1962,  Editor  A  Publisher,  | 
I  with  details  of  experience  and  training. 

YOUNG,  EINEStGETnC  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  to  cover  ix>lice,  fire,  courts  and 
special  assignments  for  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  thriving  industrial  city  of  53,- 
000.  Must  have  minimum  two  years’ 
newspaper  experience,  dailies  or  week-  ! 
j  lies.  Gbarming  Oonnecticut  city  with 
I  excellent  parks  and  school  system, 
j  Fine  employee  benefit  progrram.  Editor, 
Meriden  Record,  Meriden,  Oonn. 


Bring  Your  Ambitions 
to 

NEBRASKAIand,  Where  The  West  Begins 

News-feature  writer 
News  releases,  special  publications 
radio  scripts,  some  layout  work, 
a  team  job 
Scale,  $4,620  -  $6,120 
★  ★  ★ 

Travel-Promotion  Writer 
Ground-level  start  in  promotion 
of  nation’s  newest  vacationland. 
Scale.  $6,880  -  $7,320 
★  ★  ★ 

Associate  Editor 
Challenging  job  on  leading 
state  fishing  and  hunting  magazine. 

Scale.  $6,880  -  87,320 

.  ★  ★  ★ 

Send  resume  to  .  .  .  Dick  H.  Schaffer, 
Game  Commission,  State  Capitol, 
Lincoln  9,  Nebr. 


EaCPERIE24CED  NEWSMAN,  Zone  2. 
Several  openings,  Elam  promotions  in 
a  growing  Group.  Send  resume,  samples 
of  published  work.  Personnel  Office, 
603  Gannett  Newspapers  Bldg.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.,  14614. 


GROWING  BI-WEEKLY  has  opening 
for  J-grad  with  experience.  Need  man 
with  reporting,  camera  and  desire  for 
editorial  excellency.  Opportunity  avail¬ 
able.  limited  only  by  desire  of  appli¬ 
cant  to  do  outstanding  job.  We’re 
molding  a  team.  List  references  and 
salary  desired.  Write  Box  8,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 

ONE-MAN  SPORTS  DESK.  Five-day, 
A.M.  Permanent  man  to  start  this 
summer.  Send  details  of  experience, 
salary  range  to:  Phil  Wairner,  Casper 
Morning  Star,  Box  80,  Casper,  Wyo. 


METROPOLITAN  MORNING-SUN- 
DAY  newspaper,  chart  area  8,  has 
openings  for  qualified  copy  readers,  re¬ 
porters.  Ideal  situations  for  young 
people  wishing  to  move  out  of  the 
small  paper  category.  Give  full  details 
of  education  and  work  experience  in 
first  letter  to  Box  15,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEJWS  EDITOR  wanted  for  prize  win¬ 
ning  Zone  5  county  seat  daily  36  miles 
from  large  city.  J-school  graduate 
with  2-3  years’  experience  preferable. 
Camera  ability  helpful.  Box  22.  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


REWRITE 

Progressive  6-day  evening  news¬ 
paper  with  circulation  of  300,000 
seeks  reporter-rewrite  man  with 
minimum  of  5  years’  experience. 
Located  in  zone  2.  Send  complete 
resume  including  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  required  and  references  to  Box 
87,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  YOUNG  DESKMAN 
wanted  to  take  his  place  on  4-man  desk 
of  progressive,  prize-winning  middle- 
western  daily.  Ebccellent  future— many 
extra  benefits — congenial  staff  in  modern 
building  —  professional  associates,  at¬ 
tractive  beginning  salary,  merit  raises. 
Write  details  of  training,  experience, 
references  to  Box  18,  EMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

VIRGINIA  PUBLISHER  wants  re¬ 
porter-editor  for  superior  industrial 
newspapers  and  fine  community  weekly. 
Work  requires  professional,  but  will 
interview  also  recent  J  grads.  M.  D. 
Coe,  Bassett  Printing  Corp.,  Bassett, 
Va. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lloe  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasertioa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psysbls  with 
ordtr)  4  tisiss  (8  80t  pw  lint  each 
inttrtion;  3  timrs  9  90c;  2  •  SLOO; 
1  time  $1.10  PIT  lint.  If  keyed,  add  2Sc 
for  box  service  and  count  at  1  iddl- 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
dirMt  request  is  made  for  them.  EAR 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  retura. 

JOE  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  rupply 

of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendinp  self-addrenod  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  EAP  ClatsiSed  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  $1.25  per  lint  each  insertion: 
3  times  ®  $1-35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  lino  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-sMil 
ttrvico  on  blind  ads  $L00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  ordtr) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decerationt 
chanies  your  classHled  ad  to  ’’classHlod 
display.”  The  rate  for  ClassMtd  Display 
is  $2.50  per  apate  lino-435  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AO- 
VERTISINC,  TuMday,  SfflO  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Ben  haldars’ 
identities  held  in  strict  conSdence:  Ro- 
piits  maiiM  doiiy.  Editor  A  Pubiisher 
reserves  the  rifht  to  edit  ail  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phene  PLoxa  2-70S0 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


SHARP  CITY  EDITOR-COPYREADER 
to  back  up  manasriuK  editor  of  Zone  5 
eveninK  daily,  28,000  circulation.  Muat 
be  capable  of  editinK,  head  writins, 
part-time  superviaion  of  newsroom, 
joining  in  fmneral  news  coverage  plan¬ 
ning.  Excellent  salary,  top  fringes,  op¬ 
portunity  tor  advancement.  Best  work-  ' 
ing  conditions.  Write  resume,  references  < 
and  salary  expectations.  Box  30,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  10-M  daily. 
County  seat  college  town  23,500,  Zone 
B.  Box  10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  leading  i 
weekly  magazine  in  Southeast.  Must  be  . 
able  to  write,  exercise  mature  editorial  | 
judgment,  and  be  stickler  for  details. 
Tell  all  first  letter,  including  present  j 
salary.  Box  68,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

BRIGHT  COPY  EDITOR,  with  layout 
ability,  for  offshore  morning  daily.  Air¬ 
mail  qualifications  to:  Managing  Ali¬ 
tor,  San  Juan  Star,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Outstanding,  expansion-miniled 
Southeast  daily  seeks  compe¬ 
tent  journeyman  or  a  promis¬ 
ing  h^inner.  Top  performance 
rewarded  with  top  i>ay:  chance 
to  advance;  liberal  I«nefit8. 
Over  125,000  circulation;  coast¬ 
al  city  with  moderate  climate 
and  prime  recreation  area. 

Box  86 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  —  experience*! 
reading  copy,  heads ;  some  reportorial  | 
work.  Connecticut  daily.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails,  salary  expected.  Box  70,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher, 

DESKMAN-REPORTER  wanted  for  ! 
this  state  capital  daily  which  has  | 
great  growth  potential.  Present  circu-  ■ 
lati<m  13,600.  Complete  information 
with  application.  Managing  Editor. 
Delaware  State  News.  Dover,  Del. 

EDITOR  to  turn  out  weekly  paiier  in 
booming  Southern  California  resort 
area.  Operation  small  lait  well  financed. 
Applicant  must  know  how  to  use 
camera  and  make  up  attractive  t>ages. 
Write  telling  qualifications  to:  P.  O. 
Box  215,  Riverside,  California. 

EDITOR.  INVESTMENTS:  report  and  i 
write  on  itersonal  financial  planning ;  i 
national  magazine:  NYC  area;  .'i-figure  i 
salary.  Box  78,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

EDITORIAL  POSITIONS  —  Various  | 
New  England  new8|>apers  have  iiosi-  | 
tions  open  for  reitorters  and  desk  men.  i 
Openings  available  on  small,  medium 
and  large  paiiers,  Sen<l  complete,  type<l.  | 
resume  to  New  England  Daily  News-  ! 
paper  Association,  340  Main  Street,  ! 
Worcester,  Mass. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  familiar 
with  all  lieats,  and  an  experience*! 
deekman,  for  metropolitan  Midwest 
evening  daily  in  Zone  5.  In  addition  to 
usual  fringe  benefits,  chance  to  develop 
with  progressive  staff.  Send  clips, 
resume,  references  and  salary  expected. 
Box  62.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  I 
for  A.M.  daily  in  coastal  area  Zone  3.  | 
Box  74,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  ij 


I  Order  Blank  | 

I  Name  g 

1  1 

1  City _ Zone _ State _  1 

I  i 

I  Classification _  J 

I  COPY _  I 


Q  Assign  a  box  numbar  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  ^ 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  | 

Mail  to:  § 

EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York,  10022  I  I 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Kansas 
weekly  newspafier.  This  is  a  growing 
newspaper  with  g*x>d  opportunities. 
Some  sales  experience  nerwesary.  Write 
Box  48,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  giving  ex¬ 
perience.  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Please  send  photo  of  yourself. 

NEED  ALL-AROUND,  experienced 
newspaiier  man  or  w*>man  to  handle 
complete  news  and  advertising  of 
fourth  newspaper  in  Chicago  area 
suburban  chain.  Open  to  any  proposi¬ 
tion  for  qualified  person.  Send  <x>m- 
plete  background  data  in  first  reply 
to  Enterprise  Publications,  Brtwkfield, 
Illinois. 

NEWS  EDITOR  share  responsibility 
for  news  gathering  and  writing  for 
growing  group  NYC  community  week¬ 
lies  (offset).  Good  at  public  contact; 
Iir*xluce  heavy  copy  volume ;  able  to 
dig  up  news  in  depth  and  creative 
features.  Knowledge  of  Brooklyn  help¬ 
ful.  Salary:  start  low  and  prove  your¬ 
self.  BU  4-8.508. 

NIGHT  EDITOR  —  Require  reporting. 
Iay*>ut,  feature  story  abilities.  G*)^ 
spot  for  young,  energetic  news  man. 
Many  benefits.  Write:  G.  D.  Whitney, 
Pharfw-Tribune,  Logansport,  Ind. 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  OREGON  for 
y*>ung  experienced  reporters  and  news 
editors  in  expanding  organization. 
Small  daily,  large  weeklies.  Pull 
fiarticulars  to  the  Albany  Democrat- 
Herald,  Albany,  Oregon. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  county  seat 
weekly  in  agricultural  area  ne^s  re- 
jiorter-news  editor.  Want  experienced 
man  or  woman  or  bright  journalism 
grad.  No  job  for  an  ‘'ol*I-timer.”  Go*>*I 
pay.  Job  stea*ly.  Send  references.  Write 
Box  58,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER  for 
prize-winning  offset  daily  in  Zone  •'>. 
Prefer  young  man  with  ambition  who 
is  on  his  way  up.  We  will  provide 
excellent  training,  ;ind  if  you  measure 
up.  we  will  hein  you  move  !ihen>l 
when  you  are  ready.  Circulation  5,200. 
Many  fringe  benefits.  Outstamiing  com¬ 
munity.  Reply  Box  75,  E*litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  for  14.000  circulation 
morning  paper  to  join  staff  of  10. 


SOCIETY-WOMAN’S  PAGE  EHIT(» 
for  New  England  (20,000  cir.)  mora- 
ing  newspaper  in  city  *>f  50.000.  {>)n. 
genial  surroundings.  Box  85,  Kditor 
&  Publisher. 

Mechanical  . 

MACHINISTS :  6B.000  Daily  in  So. 
California  for  night  &  lobster.  Into^  I 
type  Mixers,  all  'ITS,  Elrods,  and  Lad- 1 
lows.  Apply  Piuduction  dept.  Sss  > 
Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune  Box  12U,  , 
Fleetwo*xl  Annex,  Covina,  Calif. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  with  broad  TTS I 
experience.  Beautiful  California  roasUl ! 
area.  Liberal  benefits,  ideal  workisi  | 
conditions.  Box  14,  Elditor  &  Publishtr,  i 


MECHANICAL 

ENGINEER 

SENIOR 


!  Medium  size  multi-plant  national  (XMaj 
I  pany  with  present  headquarters  in  Now  | 
’  York  City,  moving  to  Central  New  Jon  I 
sey  early  '64.  j 

REQUIREMENTS:  Most  desirable  l)acfc- 
ground  would  be  in  non-hot  metal  — 
"cold  type”  —  ty|>esetting  equifiment, 
c-g.,  Fotosetter.  Linofiira,  Photon,  Mono- 
ph*>to,  etc.  ME  Degree  or  equivalest 
.  academic  background  preferred. 

OBJECTIVE:  Research  and  Develop  r 
ment  in  "cold  tyiw”  for  a  specific  ap* 
plication. 


a  I 
Ba: 


CA 

des 

bni 

St 


MISCELLANEOUS:  Permanent  Stilt 

imsition  in  non-defense  industry.  Citi-i  _ 

zenship  not  required.  Profit  sharinj 
after  tenure.  Salary  oi>en.  CH 

i  per 

Submit  complete  resume  including  stl-i  and 
ary  requirements.  All  replies  will  bi|  sro 
held  in  complete  confidence.  Our  staff  ii|  o? 
aware  of  this  opening.  P.®? 

Iish 

Box  45,  Editor  &  Publisher  — 

_  PRi 

TOP-KLKJHT  PRODUCTION  and  latai  cha 
relations  executive  for  group  o|ieratiai.|  Des 
Must  have  knowledge  of  all  mechanieil^  Iish 


Full-time,  permanent  opportunity  for 
man  (or  woman)  who  enjoys  g(X)*1 
newspapering.  We  want  creative, 
imaginative  staffer  with  some  get-up- 
and-go.  Write:  William  K.  Babel,  j 
EJditor,  Press-Republican.  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  giving  full  details  in  first  letter,  j 

REPORTER-SUNDAY  REAL  ESTATE. 
Top  metropolitan  paper  in  Middle  At-  j 
lantic  area  seeks  reporter  for  Sunday  j 
Real  Estate  Section.  Prefer  someone  ; 
with  experience  in  reporting  or  real  I 
estate  but  will  train  likely  candidate.  I 
Standards  high  —  g*XKl  future.  Send 
resume  and  salary  expected.  Box  65. 
EWitor  &  Publisher. 

SOLID  FUTURE  OFPBREID  versatile, 
y*>ung  rei)orter  on  staff  of  25,000  daily. 
Zone  5.  Camera  ability  helpful.  Work¬ 
ing  conditions  superior.  Pay,  extra 
benefits  attractive.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  clips  to  Box  44.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  in  late  August,  for 
8,000  circulation  Southwest  Michigan 
daily  in  highly  competitive  situation. 
Some  camera  knowledge  —  previous 
experience  helpful.  Will  consider  right 
J-grad.  Box  72,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for  50,000  six- 
day  three-edition  P.M.  in  Zone  6.  Ex- 
perien*:e*l  man  who  knows  makeup  | 
neede*i  to  handle  five  wires.  G*xk1  city, 
excellent  working  conditions  in  new 
building.  Write  fully  giving  experience 
in  detail,  education,  other  background. 
Box  80,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  10,000  circulation 
daily  in  attractive  city  of  18,500  in 
Wisconsin.  City  zone  of  25,000.  Re¬ 
sponsibility,  opportunity  for  man  or 
woman  journalist.  Excellent  pay,  wide 
range  of  fringe  beoefits  including  com¬ 
pany-paid  h*>epitalization,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  pension  program.  Send  resume 
to  Publisher,  Daily  Tribune,  Wisconsin  i 
Rapids,  Wisconsin. 


(>|ieratiuns  and  lie  |)repared  to  assuntj) 
over-all  resiKinsibility  for  negotiation  f 
and  i>er8onnel  (lolicies.  Salary  con-^ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  rss 
six>nsibility.  Box  65,  Editor  &  Pubs 
lisher,  ; 

Photogiaphy 

PHOTOGRAPHER  to  cover  news  witll 
enthusiasm  and  routine  ussignmenttk 
with  imagination.  Work  on  six  mu 
staff  in  m*xlern  darkroom  in  Phili 
area.  State  your  l>est  abilities  ^ 
lowest  starting  price.  Bo.x  54,  Edita 
&  Publisher, 


Public  Relations 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  PR  f« 
international  non-profit  organizatios 
J-Grad  with  10  years’  mass  media  PI 
experience  required.  Apply:  Persons* 
Dept.,  Cre*lit  Union  National  Ass’s., 
P.  O.  Box  431.  Mailison,  Wis. 

MAJOR  EASTERN  MEDICAL 
CEINTER  seeks  assistant  director  d 
public  relations  (male)  who  has  soW 
talent  in  reporting  education  all 
science  and  who  is  interested  in  m 
ating  a  career  in  e*lucational-mediM 
public  relations.  Must  lie  able  to  wri* 
science  —  know  some  graphic  arts  - 
an*l  lie  versatile  enough  to  function  i> 
all  public  relations  areas.  Write 
cational  and  work  background  in 
tail,  with  salary  requirements,  to  ^ 
84,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPB  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertypa  Instruction 
FYm  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


\  Academic  \ 

Editorial  1 

Editorial  1 

j  Free  Lance 

QUALIFIED  J-TEACHro,  M.S.,  now 
on  larKe  colletre  beat.  Box  83,  Editor 
t  Publisher, 

AdminiMtratire 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBUSHBR  — 
niorouiib  knowledge  mechanical,  new 
processes.  Excellent  production  record. 
Editorially  competent.  Strong  on  per¬ 
sonnel  and  communications.  Good  pub¬ 
lic  speaker.  Recognized  in  promotion 
and  sales.  Proven  administrator.  Late 
30s:  good  credentials.  Box  36,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IF  YOU’D  like  to  run  literate,  lively 
responsible  editorials  but  can’t  And 
or  can’t  afford  a  full-time  pro,  this 
service  might  interest  you:  a  seasoned 
craftsman  writing  editorials  to  fit  your 
own  requirements.  Rates  for  dailies, 
weeklies.  Box  1963,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

OUTDOOR  WRITER.  PHOTOGRA- 
PHER,  7  years’  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  and  TV,  Several  credits  In  na¬ 
tional  outdoor  magazines;  want  job  in 
area  where  there  is  a  lot  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  Contact:  Allan  L.  Pearce, 
292  Ballad  St.,  El  Cajon,  Calif. 


_ .  j,  WKlTlSK — seven  years’  news  and  re- 

DAMN  GOOD  MANAGER.  Frustrate  1  lated  experience;  28,  degree,  grad 
Dedica^.  WMts  action,  rewart  for  work,  languages;  seeks  European  poet, 
results  I  Box  19,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ArtUts-CartooniHs  I 

AR’nST/CARTOONIST  | 

Seeks  iioeition  in  Art  Department  of  I 
a  going  publication  in  San  Francisco  1 
Bay  Region  or  Peninsula  only.  Fifteen  | 
years'  experience:  layout;  cartooning; 
spots;  lettering;  B/W  art  and  me¬ 
chanicals;  paste-up  and  photo-setting. 
Hale,  .36,  vet,  single,  versatile,  de- 
lendable,  congenial.  Currently  A/C 
Ilenver.  Quote  salary  in  reply.  Write  ' 
Box  69,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

CARTOONIST,  20  years’  experience, 
desires  editorial  cartooning  job.  Have 
brush — will  travel.  Box  1941,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  { 

Circulation  I 

CIRCULATION  MAN  40  years  old  ex-  : 
perienced  as  City,  Assistant,  County  : 
and  Motor  Route  Manners.  Back¬ 
ground  of  14  years.  Wanting  top  job  ’ 
on  smalier  evening  paper.  Now  on  20,-  I 
000  evening.  Box  23,  Editor  Sc  Pu^  i 
lisher. 


PROVEN  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
— 17  years’  experience  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant,”  Mail  Motor  Routes — all  phases. 
Desire  change.  Box  13,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks 
change.  Know  ali  phases.  Experience 
as;  CM  small  daily;  supervisor  large 
ME&S.  Good  recort.  Top  references. 
Prefer  CM  job  on  small  or  medium 
mper,  or  city  job  on  large.  Box  81. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION — trained  in  promotion 
and  administration  of  a  good  depart¬ 
ment.  For  energetic  efficiency  and 
economy.  Box  59.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WHY  LOOK  FUR'THER  when  a  post 
cart  will  give  you  full  details  on  a' 
circulation  manager  looking  for 
another  chalienging  position.  Box  57, 
Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

Corregpondenti 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 

Challenging  assignment  abroad  wanted 
by  writer-editor  now  in  New  York  on 
major  magazine.  I^fteen  years’  top 
newspaper,  wire  experience,  U.S.  and 
overseas.  Single,  university  graduate, 
languages.  Box  1967,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ITALY :  regular,  occasional  coverage ; 
fresh  exclusives.  Politics.  Industry. 
Human  interest.  Former  U.S.  byliner 
living  Adriatic  region.  Photos  also. 
Write  Box  1943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LONDON  CORRESPONDENT 
Enjoy  the  prestige  of  your  own  for¬ 
eign  bureau,  giving  you  exclusive 
coverage  of  all  top  events.  Daily 
column,  features,  human  interest,  news 
anaiyses  by  top,  hard-hitting  reporting 
team,  heavy  on  interpretative  and  color 
news.  London-based,  beginning  Dec. 
Only  $10  weekly.  Box  53,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HHIUCATION  REPORTER:  Wonum, 
B.A.  in  Journalism,  M.A.  Education. 

I  Writes  accurate,  live  copy.  Six  years'  | 
writing,  7  years’  teaching  Wants 
i  stimulating  job  in  Zones  2  or  5.  Box 
I  34,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

JOB  WANTED  on  editorial  staff  of 
medium  circulation  daily.  August  Army 
discharge.  Experience  with:  Army  ‘ 
paper  and  school  publications.  B.A,,  I 
English,  25,  married.  Salary,  location  I 
^  open.  Box  3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JUST  GRADUATED  1  English  Major  | 
(B.A.)  —  female  —  seeks  challenging  I 
rtitorial  position.  Much  experience  on  { 
college  newspaper  and  two  dailies.  . 

I  Fast  learner.  Excellent  references.  I 
'  Box  1917,  Editor  A  Publisher.  j 

i  MUST  MOVE  UP  from  dead-end  posi-  | 

I  tion.  Alert,  creative,  ambitious  writer  : 

;  A  editor  seeks  challenging  opportunity. 

;  Prefers  emphasis  on  writing  such  as 
feature,  editorial,  column,  rewrite. 

!  Vet,  J-grad,  M.A.  degree.  Married. 

I  Box  6,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

i  SCIENCE  WRITER 

Who  knows  his  subject  and  can  write  i 
it  understandably  wants  to  relocate.  ^ 
Fifteen  years’  experience,  7  in  space 
science  and  technology.  Salary:  Five  | 
figures.  Box  9,  Editor  A  Publisher.  j 

SPORTS  or  wire  deskman.  with  9  | 
years’  experience;  family ;  Zone  1  or  2.  , 
Box  31.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  J-SCHOOL  GRAD.  23,  married, 
many  awards,  now  reporter-assistant 
;  news  editor  of  17,000  P.M.  midwest 
I  daily,  desires  advancement  in  Zones 
I  7.  8,  9.  Will  send  references.  Box  21, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

‘  WRITER  TRAINEE  position  sought  by 
I  serious  young  man.  College  education,  . 
I  References.  Personable,  reliable.  Box 
I  37,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

,  BACHELOR  NEWSMAN.  29.  inter¬ 
ested  in  Southern  situation.  Now  em- 
pioyed.  Box  61,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-Reporter-Photographer  (34), 
15  years’  daily-weekly  experience,  seeks 
job  Zones  3  or  5.  Box  63,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

EMPLOYEE-COMMUNICATOR.  36.  j 
nine  years’  experience.  P.R.  oriented. 
Available  in  San  Francisco  area.  Will 
relocate  for  right  job  in  Zones  8,  9. 

I  Box  46,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 

HAVE  MINK  .  .  .  WILL  ’TRAVEL 
At  the  drop  of  an  assignment!  Have 
top  political  and  diplomatic  contacts — 
good  on  special  features  on  hff-beat, 
exciting  behind  scenes,  little  known 
stories  of  top  personalities.  Fourteen 
years’  covering  Presidential,  Congres¬ 
sional.  etc.,  conferences.  Widely 
traveled.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  41, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


IMAGINA’TIVE.  young  veteran  sports 
editor,  columnist,  12  years'  experience, 
seeks  reporting  or  desk  spot  on  quality 
metropolitan  anywhere.  $8,000.  Box  43, 
Elditor  A  Publisher, 

MANAGING  EIDITOR,  medium-size 
P.M.,  Zones  1-2;  45,  20  years’  varied 
I  experience.  Box  82,  Mitor  A  Publisher. 
I  lisher. 


NETVSPAPER-PR-MAN,  27,  wanU  to 
re-locate  in  Midwest.  J-grad,  four-year 
daily,  one-year  company  PR  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  49,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

RAPID  COPY  SERVICE 

REWRITEMEIN  on  dailies,  big  city, 
offer  fast  ropy  service  —  air  mail, 
special  delivery  from  central  Post  Of¬ 
fice  —  on  material  dispatched  by  news- 
paiiers,  magazines,  radio-TV,  Also 
makeup,  heads,  picture  scaling,  cap¬ 
tions,  radio  spots.  Try  us  once  and  you 
will  try  us  again,  ^x  51,  Elditor  A 
Publisher, 

SINGLE  MALE.  26,  J-DEGREE,  news¬ 
paper  experience,  seeks  NYC  position 
with  newspaper,  magazine  or  book  pub¬ 
lisher.  Veteran,  widely-traveled  Europe: 
stieaks  Polish.  Box  39,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TALENTED  WRITER-EDITOR,  BJ. 
29.  married.  Excellent,  experienced 
writer;  capable  artist-cartoonist-pho¬ 
tographer.  My  samples  si>eak  louder 
than  this  ad.  Box  47,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

WANT  TO  HELP  HUBBY  get  his 
Ph.D.  —  seek  challenging  iiosition 
with  daily  in  university  town.  Prefer 
Midwest.  Missouri  J-grad,  four  years’ 
newspaper-magazine  experience.  Quali¬ 
fied  women’s  news  editor.  Now  reporter 
on  daily.  Age  28,  no  children.  Box  56, 
Elditor  A  Publisher, 

WRITER-REPORTER ;  news,  features; 
varied  interests;  heavy  writing.  Metro- 
riolitan  experience.  Maine-Coiin.  Bo.x 
79,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencien 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXfort  7-6728 

Free  Lance 


COPY  EIDITOR  SERVICE 
Why  hire  an  extra  copyreoder  to  edit 
time  copy,  fillers,  special  edition  or- 
tieleeT  Able  ‘J>ro”  with  AP,  top  doily 
'  experience  offers  sharp  editing  sind 
heo^,  toiiored  to  your  paper’s  styie, 
by  moil  at  reasonable  rates.  Box  1877, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

ME3CHANIGAL  SUTERINTEINDENT  or 
Composing  room  foreman.  Strictly  non¬ 
union.  Aim  60.  Married.  Now  esnploysd. 
Supervisrt  largo  doilies,  weeklies,  shoiH 
I  pers.  Teletype,  stereo,  press,  engraving 
and  composing.  Low  page  cost,  good 
co-ordinator.  Good  reference.  $10,000  a- 
I  year-man.  Box  188$,  Elditor  A  Pub- 
1  lisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN- 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
seeks  connection  with  automation- 
minded  publisher  open  shop  20-30M 
daily  SEl-SW.  Age  42.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  all  departments,  ITS,  hot  metal 
pasteup,  color.  15  years’  successful 
suiiervisory  exi>erience.  Box  29,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  SUPEaiINTENDE24T  — 
over  30  years’  experience  with  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Fast,  efficient  and 
fully  capable,  ^cellent  personality  for, 
and  will  also  consider,  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  of  pressroom  supplies.  Available 
immediately!  Box  7,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Photography 

!  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  Photographer 
I  prize-winning  weekly  seeks  post  on 
,  daily.  Now  earning  $9,000.  Eventual 
j  aim  Picture  Elditor.  Box  32,  Elditor  A 
I  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  PHOTOGRAPHER 
!  with  two  years’  coliege  and  seven 
'  years’  fuli  and  part-time  experience 
with  daiiies.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  77.  Elilitor  A  Publisher, 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
I  By-Liner,  mstiro  newspaper-wires  back¬ 
ground.  Wants  fres-lancs  work.  Self- 
contained  with  equipment,  talent,  brood 
experience  in  hard  news,  features.  Di¬ 
versified  subject  knowirtge.  Tailored 
copy  for  publicity  placement.  Travel 
anywhere  from  CUcago  location.  Box 
227,  McHenry,  Ill. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Able  administrator,  organizer,  crv 
ortinator,  wide  range  experience,  soma 
engineering  training.  Fine  references. 
Personable  and  enterprising.  Coat, 
cost,  cost-conaeious.  May  I  submit 
resume?  Box  1948,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RULING 


Radio  Station  Barred 
From  ‘Pilfering’  News 


POTTSTOWN,  Pa. 

A  decision  that  local  news 
items  gathered  by  a  newspaper’s 
reporters  are  the  property  of 
that  newspaper  was  hailed  by 
I  editors  throughout  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  this  week. 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  also  ruled  unanimously 
that  radio  stations  and  other 
competitors  cannot  use  local 
items  from  a  newspaper  with- 
i  out  the  paper’s  permission. 

The  first  court  decision  of  its 
kind  in  Pennsylvania,  it  was  the 
result  of  a  suit  by  the  Potts- 
town  Mercury  against  the  Potts- 
town  Broadcasting  Company, 
operator  of  Radio  Station 
WPAZ. 

Case  Begun  in  1960 

Begun  in  county  court  in  1960, 
the  suit  was  delayed  until  Jan. 
2,  1963,  when  it  finally  came  to 
trial  in  Montgomery  County. 
Only  one  witness  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff  was  heard.  He  was  Shandy 

Hill,  general  manager  of  the 

Mercury.  After  an  hour’s  testi¬ 
mony,  attorneys  for  the  defend¬ 
ant  declared  the  local  courts 

t  ;  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case, 
and  appealed  to  the  State  Su- 
iL,  preme  Court. 

The  Supreme  court  decision, 
^  unanimous  among  the  seven 

^  justices,  and  written  by  Justice 

'  Benjamin  R.  Jones,  was  handed 

down  July  2. 

^  The  seven  justices  of  the 
State’s  highest  tribunal  agreed 
that  “if  the  news  company  can 
establish  by  proof  that  the 
broadcasting  company  has, 
without  authority,  used  the  local 
news  items  gathered  through 
specialized  methods  and  by  the 
trained  personnel  of  the  news 
company,  such  unauthorized  use 
constitutes  a  violation  of  prop¬ 
erty  rights.’’ 

The  justices  said:  “The  pro¬ 
tection  which  the  law  affords  to 
competition  does  not  and  should 
not  countenance  the  usurpation 
of  a  competitor’s  investment 
and  toil.” 

Copyrigdit  Qaim 

The  radio  station  in  reply  to 
the  suit  said  the  newspaper  had 
no  property  right  in  the  news, 
and  that  the  newspaper  should 
have  filed  the  action  in  federal 
courts,  under  copyright  laws. 
The  Mercury  copyrighted  its 
paper  daily  in  an  effort  to  dis¬ 
courage  what  it  called  “pilfering 
of  the  news.” 

Attorneys  for  the  station 


argued  that  “Even  if  it  is  stated 
there  is  a  property  right  it  must 
be  remember^  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  right  is  totally  lost  by  the 
copyright  and  therefore  if  it  is 
lost  by  the  copyright  there  can 
be  no  unfair  competition  of  a 
property  right  constituting  in¬ 
jury  to  that  particular  property 
right.” 

The  Mercury  asked  the  court 
for  no  punitive  damages.  The 
newspaper  merely  asked  for  an 
injunction  against  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  picking  up  the  news  with¬ 
out  authorization. 

Justice  Jones,  in  his  opinion, 
said:  “In  this  day  and  age  no 
court  can  fail  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations  compete 
with  each  other  for  advertising 
which  has  become  a  giant  in  our 
economy. 

Advertising  and  News 

He  also  said: 

“The  presentation  of  news 
and  entertainment  has  become 
almost  a  subsidiary  function  of 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations.  Advertising  is  the  life 
blood  of  newspapers.  Radio  and 
television  and  the  presentation 
of  news  by  all  three  media  is  a 
source  designed  to  attract  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“Taking  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  businesses  of  the 
respective  parties,  as  averred, 
the  news  company  has  a  com¬ 
mercial  package  of  news  items 
to  sen’ice  its  advertising  busi¬ 
ness. 

“The  distinction  we  draw  is 
fine:  For  the  purpose  of  an 
action  of  unfair  competition  the 
specialized  treatment  of  news 
items  as  a  service  the  newspa¬ 
per  provides  for  advertisers 
gives  to  the  news  company  a 
limited  property  right  which  the 
law  will  guard  and  protect 
against  wrongful  invasion  by 
a  competitor,  whereas,  for  the 
purpose  of  an  action  for  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  copyright,  the 
specialized  treatment  of  the 
news  is  protected  because  the 
law  seeks  to  encourage  a  cre¬ 
ative  mind. 

Competition  Protected 

“Competition  in  business  is 
jealously  protected  by  the  law 
and  the  law  abhors  that  which 
tends  to  diminish  or  stifle  com¬ 
petition.  While  a  newspaper 
may,  subject  to  the  patent,  copy¬ 
right  and  trademark  laws,  imi¬ 
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In  Driver'*  Seat — The  Zanesville  |0.)  Timet-Recorder  received  the 
United  Pre**  International  Ohio  Editors  Community  Service  Award  for 
it*  part  in  9ettin9  bus  service  for  the  community  when  the  local 
transit  firm  wont  out  of  business.  Editor  Bud  Harsh,  left,  receive*  the 
award  from  Haskell  Short,  Ohio  UPl  new*  mana9er.  Lookin9  on  is  Mr*. 
Re9ine  Kimberly  of  the  Times-Recorder  who  won  first  place  in  feature 
writin9  for  a  story  on  Astronaut  John  Glenn  whose  parents  live  near 
Zanesville.  i 


tate  his  rival’s  business  prac¬ 
tices,  processes  and  methods 
yet  the  protection  which  the  law 
affords  to  competition  does  not 
and  should  not  coimtenance  the 
usurpation  of  the  competitor’s 
investment  and  toil.” 

Justice  Jones  said  the  lead¬ 
ing  case  on  the  subject  of  unfair 
competition  in  the  collection  of 
news  was  one  involving  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  the  now  de¬ 
funct  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  In  that  case: 

“The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Associated 
Press  possessed  an  equitable 
‘quasi-property’  right  in  the 
news,  even  after  its  publication, 
and  that  the  appropriation  of 
such  news  for  its  (INS)  own 
gain  and  profit  amounted  to  un¬ 
fair  competition  and  such  con¬ 
duct  was  enjoinable.” 

William  A.  O’Donnell  Jr., 
Pottstown  lawyer  who  appeared 
for  the  Mercury,  relied  on  a 
1956  Ohio  case,  Toledo  Blade 


Co.  versus  the  Mid-Western 
Broadcasting  company.  There 
the  court  held  the  newspaper 
had  a  property  right  in  the 
news,  and  that  the  broadcasting 
company  could  only  “broadcast 
news  that  it  secured  as  a  result 
of  its  own  investigation,  skill, 
labor  and  expense  other  than  by  ^ 
verifying  the  details  appearing  < 
in  the  publication.”  5 

• 

Ray  Sutliff  Retires 

Akron,  0.  | 
Ray  C.  Sutliff,  editorial  writer  \ 
for  the  Beacon  Journal,  wound 
up  44  years  of  newspaper  work 
here  with  a  luncheon  attended  | 
by  50  members  of  the  staff.  Mr. 
Sutliff  had  been  reporter,  city  ' 
editor  and  editorial  writer.  He  ' 
had  worked  on  the  Springfield  \ 
Sun,  the  Nilea  Times  and  the 
Akron  Timea-Preaa.  John  S.  ■ 
Knight,  president  and  editor  of  * 
the  Beacon  Journal,  gave  Mr.  ; 
Sutliff  a  watch.  e 


What  they’re  saying  about 

”Cy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 
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‘*Your  column  is  a  hitr  ■ 

Jacksonville  (Florida)  Journal 
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ORDER  FOUR 

PHOTON  MACHINES 


Largest  single  order  in  phototypesetting  history 


Fast,  dependable  automatic  machines  are  a  must  for  the  ultra-modern  Field  Newspapers 
plant  in  which  nearly  8  million  copies  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News 
are  produced  every  week. 

Naturally,  when  Field  management  and  supervisory  personnel  completed  one  of  the 
most  thorough  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  phototypesetting  equipment  ever  conducted, 
the  decision  was — Photon. 

Shortly,  four  Model  200  Photon  machines  will  be  producing  display  advertising 
composition  in  the  newspapers'  composing  room  at  record  rates.  The  most  versatile 
typesetting  machine  available  today,  the  Photon  200  was  selected  in  part  because  of  its 
greater  range  of  type  faces  and  point  sizes  .  .  .  plus  the  fact  that  it  allows  the  operator 
to  set  more  type  in  position  at  the  keyboard  than  is  possible  by  any  other  method,  result¬ 
ing  in  greater  savings. 

For  better  advertiser  service  at  lower  cost,  investigate  Photon.  Write  Photon,  Inc., 
Wilmington,  Massachusetts. 


PHOTON 


Printed  in  US.A. 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


they  know 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 

Oanaral  ArivartMns  D»pt. ...  3>0  Park  Av«.>  N*w  Torfc  City— Clikago  San  PranclMO  Lot  Angolat  Dotrolt  Cincinnati  PhHarfololiia  Dailat 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


about  women— 

Bessie  Simpson  of  the 
El  Paso  Herald-Post 


Bessie  Simpson  missed  by  40  miles  being  born  in  El 
Paso,  where  she  presides  over  the  women’s  pages  of  thB 
Herald-Post.  Nonetheless  she  considers  herself  a  native; 
a  case  of  El  Paso’s  gain  being  Las  Cruces’  loss. 

The  nicest  thing  about  Bessie,  aside  from  the  fact 
she’s  an  excellent  newspaperwoman,  is  her  good  humori 
She  smiles  her  way  through  several  dozen  phone  calU 
daily,  meanwhile  greeting  visitors,  assigning  storiesj 
drawing  up  special  layouts,  and  keeping  tabs  on  the 
activities  of  El  Paso’s  numerous  women’s  organizations 

“Women’s  tastes  are  constantly  changing,’’  sayi 
Bessie,  who  keeps  her  antenna  tuned  to  the  kind  of  itemi 
readers  of  the  ahernoon  Herald-Post  want  on  her  pages 

“A  good  women’s  section,’’  she  says,  “should  include 
stories  of  interest  to  all  women— from  the  housewife  and 
mother  who  is  tied  down  with  six  children,  to  article! 
that  will  please  the  most  sophisticated  member  of  th< 
El  Paso  social  set.’’ 

In  keeping  with  this  philosophy  Bessie  gives  reader! 
ample  helpings  of  homemaker,  food,  fashion,  and  beautj 
news,  plus  the  right  amount  of  social  and  club  coverage 

Bessie  is  forever  seeking  women  with  unusual  occupa? 
tions  or  special  talents,  then  writing  about  them.  R« 
cently  she  decided  the  subject  of  women  astronaut! 
offered  interesting  copy,  and  polled  a  cross-section  ol 
feminine  El  Pasoans  on  “Would  You  Want  to  be  M 
Astronaut?’’  Not  a  single  person  who  read  it  may  eve( 
go  to  the  moon,  but  compliments  poured  in  by  phonf 
and  mail,  testimony  that  Bessie  knows  what  hei 
readers  like. 
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